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Johann Von Wiclif und die Vorgeschichte der Reformation. Von Gorr- 
HARD LEcHLER, Der Theologie Doctor und Ordentlichem Professor, 
Superintendenten in Leipzig. Leipzig. 1873. 

Documenta Mag. Johannis Hus Vitam, Doctrinam, Causam in Concilio 
Constantiensi actam, et Controversias de Religione in Bohemia, annis 
1403-1418 motas, illustrantia. Collecta et edita per Franz Pavacky. 
Prage. 1869. 

Urkundliche Beitriige zur Geschichte des Hussitenkrieges, von JAHRE, 
1419, an. Prag. 1872-73. 

Dié Vorliiufer des Hussitenthums in Béhmen. Von Franz Paracky. 
Prag. 1869. Neue ausgabe. 

Uber die Beziehungen und das Verhiiltniss der Waldenser zu den ehemaligen 
Secten in Bihmen. Von Franz Pavacky. Prag. 1869. 

Geschichte von Béhmen. Von Franz Pauacxy. Prag. 1836-1867. 


ie 1873 two great historical works were completed and 
given to the world, which have added greatly to our 
knowledge of Wicliffe and the Wicliffites, and of Huss and 
the Hussites. We refer to the works of Professor Lechler of 
Leipzig, and Dr Francis Palacky of Prague. 

The work of Lechler on Wicliffe—in two vols. 8vo, extend- 
ing to 1400 pages—is spoken of by himself as the chief 
literary labour of his life. In the first volume, which has 
much more new matter than the second, he has a copious 
historical introduction, in which he traces all the chief lines 
of Reformation tendency on the Continent and in England 
down to Wicliffe’s time, after which he presents us with the 
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biography of the great English Reformer, and with an exposi- 
tion of his philosophical and theological teaching. The 
biography is a great improvement upon all preceding ones in 
regard to the distinctness and consistency of the life-portrait 
which it exhibits; and the doctrinal exposition is much the 
fullest, minutest,and most exact, that has ever been attempted. 
The explanation is, that the learned author has had advantages 
for the production of his work much superior to those enjoyed 
by any of Wicliffe’s earlier biographers ; and the chief of these 
was the access which he obtained, by the favour of the Austrian 
Government, to the Wicliffe MSS. preserved in the Imperial 
Library of Vienna. The Latin works of the Reformer—not 
the English ones—were those which contained the scientific 
exposition of his views both in philosophy and theology; and 
of these, of which there remain not fewer than ninety-six, there 
are only six which are found exclusively in the libraries of 
England and Ireland, and only twenty-seven which have been 
preserved in any of our home collections, i.e. less than one- 
third of the whole number, more than two-thirds being found 
in the continental collections alone. But of all these collec- 
tions, both British and foreign, the Vienna MSS. are by far 
the most important both in number and value; and of these 
Lechler, for the first time, has been able to make leisurely use 
for the purpose of Wicliffe’s history. 

Dr Palacky’s historical labours upon Huss and the Hussites 
have also engrossed a large part of his life. Having under- 
taken, as early as 1830, a thorough reconstruction of the 
history of Bohemia, founded upon extensive original researches 
in the public archives and libraries, not only of Bohemia itself, 
but of Austria, Bavaria, Hungary, Poland, and Italy, he has 
filled three volumes of the series with the history of Huss and 
the Hussite wars, exhibiting it throughout in the light of 
original documents, and constructing it in a style of literary 
execution which has obtained for him, though a Protestant of 
the school of the Bohemian Brethren, the praise of equal 
impartiality and ability at the hands even of Roman Catholic 
critics. But Palacky has not been content with producing a 
new history of what he justly considers the proudest period of 
the Bohemian annals. He has occupied himself for several 
years back in preparing for publication a critical edition of all 
the most valuable original papers upon which his history of 
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the period is founded. In 1869 appeared a complete collec- 
tion of such documents, in relation to the life, doctrine, and 
martyrdom of Huss, including all his letters, and all his 
answers to the accusations laid against him by his enemies—a 
volume which has been pronounced by Lechler a model of its 
kind. Last of all, in 1873, he brought out the second and 
concluding volume of his “ Documentary Contributions to the 
History of the Hussite War, from 1419 to 1439.” His smaller 
collateral pieces on the subject are also of much value, particu- 
larly his two tracts on “The Precursors of Hussitism in 
Bohemia,” and on “The Relations of the Waldenses to the 
Hussite Sects,” 7.e. to the Taborites and the Unitas Fratrum, 
or United Bohemian Brethren. 

With all these valuable historical contributions of German 
and Bohemian learning laid to our hands, it should not be 
difficult for us to indicate distinctly, however briefly, what was 
the nature and extent of the influence of Wicliffe upon Huss 
and the Bohemian Reformation of the fifteenth century. 


Let us first of all inquire how it came to pass that so remote 
a country as Bohemia, and not rather France or the Nether- 
lands or Germany, should have been the first to feel that 
influence. How was it, that while Frenchmen, in the persons 
of Gerson and D’Ailly, became in the Council of Constance the 
most formidable antagonists of Wicliffism, and while the 
German professors and students of the University of Prague 
were almost unanimous in resisting its first entrance into that 
school, the Bohemian professors and students should have 
become its earliest disciples and propagators? The answer to 
the question is easy, and need not detain us_long. 

Though Bohemia was remote from England, there was, even 
at that early date—during the last two decades of the fourteenth 
century, a considerable amount of intercourse between them, 
arising, in part, out of the celebrity of the universities of the 
two countries, which attracted on both sides numerous 
students, and partly out of the political connection which was 
established between the two kingdoms by the marriage of the 
young English king, Richard IL, to the Princess Anna of 
Luxembourg, sister to King Wenceslaus LV. of Bohemia. The 
marriage took place in 1382, two years before the death of 
Wicliffe ; and from that time we read not only of Bohemian 
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to the Council of Constance in 1415, “ sibi valde bene place- 
bant ;” but he speaks of other members of the university 
as being on the same footing as himself in this respect. He 
was then an undergraduate,—he did not take his bachelor’s 
degree in arts till 1393; and in conceiving this early liking to 
Wicliffe’s philosophical realism, he was much more likely to 
be influenced by his teachers, than to influence them or his 
fellow-students. It was not till 1400 or 1402 that he became 
acquainted with any of Wicliffe’s theological works. But as 
there was a vital connection between the Reformer’s philosophy 
and theology on many points, all who had imbibed an admira- 
tion for him as a metaphysician and logician, would naturally 
be predisposed to think favourably of his views as a divine; 
and there is no reason to suppose that Huss had more of this 
predisposition than any of his fellow-graduates. Indeed, it is 
known that some other members of the theological faculty 
were at first better disposed to receive Wicliffe’s theological 
doctrines than he was himself—he left his old moorings 
more slowly, and went over to the new views of the foreign 
doctor more cautiously. This we shall have in evidence before 
us immediately in another connection. But it is plain enough 
already that Huss had never stood alone in his love for either 
the philosophy or the theology of Wicliffe. He was from 
the first only one of several disciples—apparently a goodly 
number. All along he found himself surrounded by many of 
his countrymen, who had passed through the same preparatory 
training and fallen under the same foreign influence as him- 
self; and it was really this meeting of many on common 
ground with himself, to begin with, which opened for him a 
wide door of influence over his countrymen, and contributed 
to make that influence both rapid and decisive in its effects. 
Passing from this point, we have next to consider the 
amount or extent of Wicliffe’s influence upon Huss and the 
Hussite movement. This influence may be studied upon two 
sides: the extent to which it became a historical factor or 
power in originating the incidents and scenes of the move- 
ment—its beginnings, progress, and issues; its successes, 
conflicts, and catastrephes—and the extent to which Wicliffism, 
as a system of doctrines and Church-principles, passed into the 
convictions and doctrinal confessions, first of Huss himself, ae 
then of the Hussites, 
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With regard to the former of these two questions there is, 
and there can be, no difference of opinion. However Neander 
and some other writers may speculate upon the question, 
whether Huss, independently of Wicliffe’s writings, might not 
have become the author of a Bohemian Reformation—a specu- 
lation which is really idle and of no historical use,—the fact 
that Wicliffe’s influence became a very powerful factor in the 
case is acknowledged by all parties. It would be irrelevant, 
therefore, to offer any historical proofs of the fact, or to raise 
any discussion upon it. But a fact which does not need to be 
proved may be usefully exemplified ; and vivid or picturesque 
illustrations of the factors of history may still be interesting, 
where there is no use in producing them as verifications or 
arguments. In offering to the reader a short series of such 
illustrations, we start from the beginning of the whole move- 
ment, at the date when it first became an affair of public 
interest and notoriety. It began in the year 1403, in the 
university of Prague, and it took shape in the form of a 
public condemnation by the university of forty-five articles 
extracted from Wicliffe’s writings ; twenty-four of which were 
the same which had been condemned in 1382 by the Provin- 
cial Council of London, with twenty-one articles in addition, 
which had been extracted by John Hiibner, a German 
Master of Arts, out of some of Wicliffe’s theological works 
recently introduced from England into the university. It 
was undoubtedly Jerome of Prague who had imported these 
books into the country. He had visited Oxford in 1399 
or 1400. He had found the memory of Wicliffe still 
cherished there by many learned and good men with high 
appreciation ; he had obtained copies of some of his principal 
pieces,—the “ Dialogus,” the “ Trialogus,” and the “ De 
Eucharistia,”—and already this zealous and able propagan- 
dist had been so successful in spreading Wicliffe’s doctrines 
in the university, that the clergy of the cathedral had taken 
alarm, and had called upon the theological faculty to give 
judgment upon them. There was a great assembly of the 
faculty —doctors, masters, and bachelors—held on the 28th 
day of May 1403, and the forty-five articles were submitted. 
Immediately the progress which Wicliffism had already made 
in Prague was revealed. Stanislaus von Znyam, a doctor of 
theology, and an influential professor, boldly stood forward to 
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biography of the great English Reformer, and with an exposi- 
tion of his philosophical and theological teaching. The 
biography is a great improvement upon all preceding ones in 
regard to the distinctness and consistency of the life-portrait 
which it exhibits; and the doctrinal exposition is much the 
fullest, minutest,and most exact, that has ever been attempted. 
The explanation is, that the learned author has had advantages 
for the production of his work much superior to those enjoyed 
by any of Wicliffe’s earlier biographers ; and the chief of these 
was the access which he obtained, by the favour of the Austrian 
Government, to the Wicliffe MSS. preserved in the Imperial 
Library of Vienna. The Latin works of the Reformer—not 
the English ones—were those which contained the scientific 
exposition of his views both in philosophy and theology; and 
of these, of which there remain not fewer than ninety-six, there 
are only six which are found exclusively in the libraries of 
England and Ireland, and only twenty-seven which have been 
preserved in any of our home collections, i.e. less than one- 
third of the whole number, more than two-thirds being found 
in the continental collections alone. But of all these collec- 
tions, both British and foreign, the Vienna MSS. are by far 
the most important both in number and value; and of these 
Lechler, for the first time, has been able to make leisurely use 
for the purpose of Wicliffe’s history. 

Dr Palacky’s historical labours upon Huss and the Hussites 
have also engrossed a large part of his life. Having under- 
taken, as early as 1830, a thorough reconstruction of the 
history of Bohemia, founded upon extensive original researches 
in the public archives and libraries, not only of Bohemia itself, 
but of Austria, Bavaria, Hungary, Poland, and Italy, he has 
filled three volumes of the series with the history of Huss and 
the Hussite wars, exhibiting it throughout in the light of 
original documents, and constructing it in a style of literary 
execution which has obtained for him, though a Protestant of 
the school of the Bohemian Brethren, the praise of equal 
impartiality and ability at the hands even of Roman Catholic 
critics. But Palacky has not been content with producing a 
new history of what-he justly considers the proudest period of 
the Bohemian annals. He has occupied himself for several 
years back in preparing for publication a critical edition of all 
the most valuable original papers upon which his history of 
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the period is founded. In 1869 appeared. a complete collec- 
tion of such documents, in relation to the life, doctrine, and 
martyrdom of Huss, including all his letters, and all his 
answers to the accusations laid against him by his enemies—a 
volume which has been pronounced by Lechler a model of its 
kind. Last of all, in 1873, he brought out the second and 
concluding volume of his “ Documentary Contributions to the 
History of the Hussite War, from 1419 to 1439.” His smaller 
collateral pieces on the subject are also of much value, particu- 
larly his two tracts on “The Precursors of Hussitism in 
Bohemia,” and on “The Relations of the Waldenses to the 
Hussite Sects,” 7.e. to the Taborites and the Unitas Fratrum, 
or United Bohemian Brethren. 

With all these valuable historical contributions of German 
and Bohemian learning laid to our hands, it should not be 
difficult for us to indicate distinctly, however briefly, what was 
the nature and extent of the influence of Wicliffe upon Huss 
and the Bohemian Reformation of the fifteenth century. 


Let us first of all inquire how it came to pass that so remote 
a country as Bohemia, and not rather France or the Nether- 
lands or Germany, should have been the first to feel that 
influence. How was it, that while Frenchmen, in the persons 
of Gerson and D’Ailly, became in the Council of Constance the 
most formidable antagonists of Wicliffism, and while the 
German professors and students of the University of Prague 
were almost unanimous in resisting its first entrance into that 
school, the Bohemian professors and students should have 
become its earliest disciples and propagators? The answer to 
the question is easy, and need not detain us_long. 

Though Bohemia was remote from England, there was, even 
at that early date—during the last two decades of the fourteenth 
century, a considerable amount of intercourse between them, 
arising, in part, out of the celebrity of the universities of the 
two countries, which attracted on both sides numerous 
students, and partly out of the political connection which was 
established between the two kingdoms by the marriage of the 
young English king, Richard IL, to the Princess Anna of 
Luxembourg, sister to King Wenceslaus 1V. of Bohemia. The 
marriage took place in 1382, two years before the death of 
Wicliffe ; and from that time we read not only of Bohemian 
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students, but also of nobles and statesmen undertaking journeys 
to England ; and there was one distinguished visitor in parti- 
cular, who combined both these characters of nobleman and 
student in his own person—Hieronymus, or Jerome of Prague 
—the ardent admirer of Wicliffe, the devoted friend and 
supporter of Huss in all the conflicts which he had himself 
so large a share in drawing on, and, at length, the sharer of 
his martyrdom at the hand of the same cruel tribunal. 

But, of course, no mere opportunities or occasions of inter- 
course between the two countries could be sufficient to 
account for the early acceptance of Wicliffe’s doctrines on 
the part of the Bohemian people. There must have been 
some previous preparation for this in the minds of the 
people themselves. There must have been some move- 
ment in the national mind antecedent to the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, bearing a certain resemblance to that 
which had prepared the English people so largely to embrace 
the teaching of Wicliffe. And so it was, in point of ascer- 
tained fact, although it is only in recent years that this has 
come to be fully known and understood. It was Palacky who 
first placed this subject in a clear and satisfactory light in his 
historical tract, entitled “The Precursors of Hussitism in 
Bohemia,” which was first drawn up in the Czech language in 
1842, and afterwards published in German without the author's 
name, in consequence of its publication in Prague being 
disallowed by the Austrian censorship. These “ Precursors” 
were Conrad of Waldhausen, Milig of Kremsier, Matthias of 
Janow, and Jan, or John, of Stekno,—all of them priests of 
intense moral earnestness, deeply moved by the flagrant cor- 
ruptions of the Church, and who all laboured devotedly, 
either by voice or pen, or both, to promote a reformation both 
of clergy and people. Conrad, Milic, Janow, and Stekno 
succeeded each other in the chief pulpits of Prague during 
the latter half of the fourteenth century. They were preachers 
sent in the spirit and power of Elias to prepare the way of the 
Lord among the Bohemian people. But they were rather 
moral reformers than evangelical heralds. They did the office 
for Bohemia of the.Baptist rather than of the Apostles. In 
their day the kingdom of God was “at hand” to the Bohemians, 
but it was not yet “full come.” It was in their school, how- 
ever, that young Huss received his earliest lessons of religious 
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earnestness, and he was, no doubt, familiar with the remarkable 
writings of Matthias of Janow, who, though not so popular as 
the others in the pulpit, was more of a thinker and a theologian 
than any of the number. Neander, indeed, was of opinion 
that the germs of all the subsequent teaching of Huss were 
already to be found in his writings, and might even have been 
developed into that teaching, independently of the foreign 
impulse of Wicliffe. That is a speculation; but the fact is 
certain, that at the beginning of the sixteenth century, when 
Matthias of Janow’s name had been almost forgotten, and 
some of his writings were accidentally discovered, there was 
found in them so much resemblance in spirit and principle 
to those of Huss, that they were included in the earliest 
collected editions of Huss’ own works. And this was the 
more remarkable, that though a contemporary of Wicliffe, 
and of cognate spirit to his in many respects, no trace is to 
be found in all his extant writings of the influence of the 
English reformer. This is the verdict of Palacky himself. 
Large extracts from Janow are given in the last volume of 
Neander’s History, published after his death. The deeply 
sympathetic study of this “reformer before the Reformation” 
was one of the latest employments of that beloved man of God. 


Proceeding now to our main topic, How, we ask, are we to 
conceive of and estimate the influence of Wicliffe on John 
Huss and the Hussites? Was it an influence which first took 
effect upon Huss, and then, through him, upon his countrymen ? 
Perhaps it is in this way that we usually conceive of it—that 
first Huss himself became Wicliffe’s disciple, at a time when 
he stood alone in that respect, and that he was the one great 
duct of conveyance by which the Wicliffe spirit and principles 
were introduced into the mind of his nation. But such a 
mode of conception is entirely mistaken, and inconsistent 
with historical facts which are beyond dispute. The earliest 
seat.of Wicliffism in Bohemia was the university of Prague ; 
and among its teachers and students, as early as the year 
1390,—only six years after Wicliffe’s death—the philosophi- 
cal treatises of the English Reformer were already in hand. 
“Egoque et membra nostrae universitatis habemus et legimus 
illos libros ab annis viginti et pluribus,” are words used by 
Huss in 1411. These “libri in artibus,” as he acknowledged 
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to the Council of Constance in 1415, “ sibi valde bene place- 
bant ;” but he speaks of other members of the university 
as being on the same footing as himself in this respect. He 
was then an undergraduate,—he did not take his bachelor’s 
degree in arts till 1393; and in conceiving this early liking to 
Wicliffe’s philosophical realism, he was much more likely to 
be influenced by his teachers, than to influence them or his 
fellow-students. It was not till 1400 or 1402 that he became 
acquainted with any of Wicliffe’s theological works. But as 
there was a vital connection between the Reformer’s philosophy 
and theology on many points, all who had imbibed an admira- 
tion for him as a metaphysician and logician, would naturally 
be predisposed to think favourably of his views as a divine; 
and there is no reason to suppose that Huss had more of this 
predisposition than any of his fellow-graduates. Indeed, it is 
known that some other members of the theological faculty 
were at first better disposed to receive Wicliffe’s theological 
doctrines than he was himself—he left his old moorings 
more slowly, and went over to the new views of the foreign 
doctor more cautiously. This we shall have in evidence before 
us immediately in another connection. But it is plain enough 
already that Huss had never stood alone in his love for either 
the philosophy or the theology of Wicliffe. He was from 
the first only one of several disciples—apparently a goodly 
number. All along he found himself surrounded by many of 
his countrymen, who had passed through the same preparatory 
training and fallen under the same foreign influence as him- 
self; and it was really this meeting of many on common 
_ ground with himself, to begin with, which opened for him a 
wide door of influence over his countrymen, and contributed 
to make that influence both rapid and decisive in its effects. 
Passing from this point, we have next to consider the 
amount or extent of Wicliffe’s influence upon Huss and the 
Hussite movement. This influence may be studied upon two 
sides: the extent to which it became a historical factor or 
power in originating the incidents and scenes of the move- 
ment—its beginnings, progress, and issues; its successes, 
conflicts, and catastrophes—and the extent to which Wicliffism, 
as a system of doctrines and Church-principles, passed into the 
convictions and doctrinal confessions, first of Huss himself, and 
then of the Hussites, 
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With regard to the former of these two questions there is, 
and there can be, no difference of opinion. However Neander 
and some other writers may speculate upon the question, 
whether Huss, independently of Wicliffe’s writings, might not 
have become the author of a Bohemian Reformation—a specu- 
lation which is really idle and of no historical use,—the fact 
that Wicliffe’s influence became a very powerful factor in the 
case is acknowledged by all parties. It would be irrelevant, 
therefore, to offer any historical proofs of the fact, or to raise 
any discussion upon it. But a fact which does not need to be 
proved may be usefully exemplified ; and vivid or picturesque 
illustrations of the factors of history may still be interesting, 
where there is no use in producing them as verifications or 
arguments. In offering to the reader a short series of such 
illustrations, we start from the beginning of the whole move- 
ment, at the date when it first became an affair of public 
interest and notoriety. It began in the year 1403, in the 
university of Prague, and it took shape in the form of a 
public condemnation by the university of forty-five articles 
extracted from Wicliffe’s writings ; twenty-four of which were 
the same which had been condemned in 1382 by the Provin- 
cial Council of London, with twenty-one articles in addition, 
which had been extracted by John Hiibner, a German 
Master of Arts, out of some of Wicliffe’s theological works 
recently introduced from England into the university. It 
was undoubtedly Jerome of Prague who had imported these 
books into the country. He had visited Oxford in 1399 
or 1400. He had found the memory of Wicliffe still 
cherished there by many learned and good men with high 
appreciation ; he had obtained copies of some of his principal 
pieces,—the “ Dialogus,” the “ Trialogus,” and the “ De 
Eucharistia,’—and already this zealous and able propagan- 
dist had been so successful in spreading Wicliffe’s doctrines 
in the university, that the clergy of the cathedral had taken 
alarm, and had called upon the theological faculty to give 
judgment upon them. There was a great assembly of the 
faculty —doctors, masters, and bachelors—held on the 28th 
day of May 1408, and the forty-five articles were submitted. 
Immediately the progress which Wicliffism had already made 
in Prague was revealed. Stanislaus von Znyam, a doctor of 
theology, and an influential professor, boldly stood forward to 
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defend some of the articles, and did so in so plain-spoken a 
style that several of the older doctors took offence and with- 
drew from the hall. Huss, who had been a student under 
Stanislaus, did not go so far as his teacher, but warmly 
accused Hiibner of having falsified the teaching of Wicliffe in 
the twenty-one articles formulated by him, and revealed the 
ardour of his attachment to Wicliffe’s memory and teaching 
by declaring that such falsifiers of books deserved to die by 
fire more than two men who had shortly before suffered that 
extreme punishment in Prague for the adulteration of saffron. 
Of course the Wicliffites were still in a small minority. 
Judgment of condemnation was pronounced upon the articles, 
and the teaching of them in the university was prohibited. 
Such was the first incident of the Hussite drama, and such the 
first public appearance of Huss himself on its stage. It was a 
condemnation of Wicliffe, not of Huss; and Huss’ appearance 
in it was as an ardent demander of justice to Wicliffe. 


We recall next an exciting scene which was enacted in 
Prague on the 16th July 1410. It is the solemn, official 
burning of 200 volumes of Wicliffe’s writings, in the quadrangle 
of the Archbishop’s palace. In the preceding year, Archbishop 
Sbynjek, or Sbynko had sent messengers to Pope Alexander V., 
to represent to him that not only in Prague but in the whole 
of Bohemia and Moravia the errors of Wicliffe had spread and 
were still spreading; that it was high time to arrest the 
mischief ; and that an indispensable measure for this end was 
to prohibit by papal authority all preaching outside of the 
cathedrals and the parish and convent churches,—this sugges- 

tion being chiefly aimed at the pulpit of Huss in the Bethlehem 
Chapel of Prague, where he had now for several years been 
preaching with great power and effect in the Bohemian tongue 
to thousands of all ranks in the capital. The Pope complied 
with the suggestion, and a Bull was issued on the 20th of 
December, authorising and instructing Sbynjek to call to his 
aid a council of four doctors of theology and two doctors of 
canon law, and to take instant measures for the suppressioy of 
the heresy both by compelling its favourers to abjure Wicliffite 
doctrine, and deliver up their copies of Wicliffe’s books, 
and by the prohibition of all preaching, save in churches 
which were entitled to it by ancient usage. The Bull was 
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published in Prague on the 9th March 1410, and the Arch- 
bishop took immediate steps to carry out its behests. The 
six doctors were called to the prelate’s counsels, and, under 
pain of excommunication, all books of Wicliffe’s were ordered 
to be delivered into the Archbishop’s possession for examina- 
tion within an appointed time. Huss himself was the first to 
obey the order. Others followed his example, and more than 
200 volumes were delivered in of all kinds, philosophical as 
well as theological. The doctors found it easy, within a very 
short time, to pronounce them all full of manifest errors 
and heresies; their judgment was confirmed as easily by a 
provincial council, which assembled on the 16th of June; and 
the books were solemnly condemned to be cast into the flames. 
It was in vain that the university protested against the 
measure — pointing out that it was impossible that any 
adequate examination of the books could have been made in 
so short a time. It was in vain that Huss, with some other 
friends, drew up a solemn protest and appeal to the new-Pope, 
John XXIII, in the Bethlehem Chapel, not only in their own 
name, but in that of many other members of the university 
and nobles and citizens of Prague, in which they characterised 
it as a senseless proceeding to burn books of logic, mathe- 
matics, natural science, and philosophy, which had nothing 
to do with articles of religion. Had not the Apostle Paul, 
and the Church in all ages, studied the writings of heathens 
and heretics, in order either to utilise or to confute them ? 
It was even in vain that the King himself interposed to 
prevent the carrying out of the Archbishop’s edict. All he 
could effect was the delay of a few days, and on the 16th July 
the Archbishop proceeded to the‘last act. All the books were 
brought into the courtyard of his palace on the Hradschin, or 
castle-hill of Prague. The gates were closed, and a guard of 
soldiers drawn round the palace. All the clergy of the 
cathedral, and a multitude of priests from the parish churches, 
surrounded the pile of proscribed MSS., containing many 
written on costly parchment and in handsome bindings. All 
the bells of the city churches were set a-ringing in triumphant 
chorus; the torch was applied to the pile; and amid the 
accompaniment of a loud Te Dewm sung by the whole 
assembly, the literary heap blazed up and was reduced to 
ashes. Two days after, the Archbishop pronounced the bann 
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upon Huss and all the friends who had joined with him in the 
Bethlehem Chapel protest, and this excommunication was 
ordered to be published in all the churches of the diocese. 


“The Archbishop believed,” says Lechler, “that he had put down the 
whole opposition, and intimidated public opinion. He thought he was 
already at the end ; but he stood only at the beginning, for the measures 
which he had taken had no other effect than to excite and rouse the party 
who sided with Huss, The two parties began to oppose each other with 
much more violence than before, and the excitement spread even to the 
lowest strata of the population. The Archbishop was defied and scorned ; 
satirical songs were sung about him in the public streets, as an A BC 
scholar who could burn books, but not read them, and the students of the 
university cried out openly against him, ‘He has burnt Wicliffe’s books. 
Yes ! but we have plenty more left, and every day we are making new 
copies. Let him command us a second time to deliver them up, and he 
shall see whether we shall obey him.'' Aye! and he shall yet have to 
pay us for the books which he has burned !’” 

1 It is curious that the boastings of the Prague students about their Wicliffe 
manuscripts should be borne out by so palpable a verification as the existence 
at the present day of so many such MSS. in the libraries of Vienna and of 
Prague itself. Some of these very MSS. may have been, or rather un- 
doubtedly were, among the books which were then rescued from the flames ; 
and not improbably many of the rest owed their transcription to the very 
event to which we have just referred. Last July we saw and examined in 
the Vienna collection several volumes which were undoubtedly written 
some years before 1410 ; one of them (No. 1338) bears the remarkable date 
1384, the year of Wicliffe’s death, and must have been copied by some 
Bohemian student then in England, for the style of the writing and illumina- 
tion is distinctly Bohemian ; and there are five other volumes of the same 
series all written in the same elegant style and on the same material, which 
once belonged to the same proprietor, the Dean of Lymburg, in Bohemia. 
No. 1294 is another very remarkable instance of the same kind. It is 
a copy of one of Wicliffe’s most valuable works, never yet printed—‘‘ De 
Veritate Sacre Scripture”—and at the end of it is found the interesting 
note, that it was carefully corrected at Oxford, in the year 1407, on the vigil 
of the purification of the Virgin, by Nicolaus Faulfisch and George Knyehnicz, 
who also added an alphabetical index. This Nicolaus is thought to have 
been a relative of Jerome of Prague, whose example he had followed in 
visiting the great theological school of England. In the same volume are 
included the ‘‘ Tractatus de Ecclesia,” and the ‘‘ Liber de Dominio,” all three 
being written in the same hand. Here, then, are unquestionable examples 
of volumes which escaped the fiery fate of the 200 martyred MSS. It is no 
doubt owing to the war which was so long waged against the works of 
Wicliffe and their admirers, that the name of Wicliffe himself seldom or never 
occurs in these Bohemian transcripts. They exhibit short titles of the several 
tracts, but nothing more ; it is only by internal evidence, or by information 
obtained from other sources, that their Wicliffe authorship is known, And 
before closing these references to the Vienna MSS., we ought to take notice 
both of the large number, and of the great importance of the works which they 
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Worse followed. On the 22d of July—the Feast of Mary 
Magdalene—when the Archbishop was celebrating high mass, 
a tumult broke out among the congregation, which frightened 
him out of the church and nearly forty priests with him. 


contain. The first volume of the new catalogue of the MSS. of the Imperial 
Library contains 90 entries under the name of Wicliffe, and the third volume 
120 entries. Of course, as the number of his Latin works does not exceed 
ninety-five, a large proportion of these entries are transcripts of the same 
works, and this of course serves to verify so far what has been said of the 
interest and demand which the new works from England had excited in 
the educated mind of Bohemia. There are several instances in the catalogue 
of five, six, or seven copies occurring of the same piece. The ‘‘Trialogus”™ 
has five copies, the ‘‘ Dialogus” six, the ‘‘ De Septem Donis Spiritus Sancti,” 
the ‘*De Quatuor Interpretationibus,” and the ‘‘De Eucharistia,” each 
six, and the ‘‘De Simonia” seven copies. Indeed, but for this Vienna 
collection of nearly forty volumes, several of the most important writings 
of the productive author would have been irreparably lost—several of the 
treatises, e.g. included in what came to-be called the ‘‘ Summa Theologie,” 
in twelve books. Of these twelve books, copies of the third, fourth, fifth, 
seventh, and eighth—nearly the half of the whole—are to be found in the 
Vienna collection alone, and of the ninth book, only in the library of 
Prague; so that there are only six out of the whole twelve of which copies 
exist in the libraries of England or Ireland, or in any other. Of the 
‘*Trialogus,” and its supplement, ‘‘De Dotatione Ecclesiz,” the only four 
copies known to exist are all in Vienna, and were not long ago used by 
Lechler to prépare a new edition of this best known treatise of Wicliffe for 
the Clarendon Press. Some other treatises of the author are preserved only 
in the libraries of Prague. The Prague collections in the University and 
Capitular Libraries may well have existed there since the days of Huss. The 
Vienna collection is believed to have been formed out of MSS. obtained from 
the Jesuit houses and colleges of Bohemia, when these were suppressed by the 
Emperor Joseph IL. towards the end of last century. The Jesuits had them- 
selves come into possession of them in the seventeenth century, after the 
forcible restoration of the Catholic Church in Bohemia, and the suppression 
of Protestantism. The Wicliffe MSS. now existing in Stockholm were carried 
off thither by the Swedes, during the same tragical period of the Thirty Years’ 
War. _More than once the stout soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus were masters 
of the land of Huss and the Hussites, and by means, fair or unfair, they made 
themselves possessors of some of these valuable relics of the Hussite period. 
In this way these Wicliffe MSS. have had a history marked by almost as 
many vicissitudes as the kingdom of Bohemia itself. It is wonderful that 
they should have come scatheless through so many revolutions. Surely the 
printing and publication of some at least of these literary monuments of 
English genius and learning and piety, must be an event awaiting them in the 
not distant future. Undoubtedly England owes this debt both of justice and 
gratitude to the greatest of all her Reformers. It is much to be desired and 
hoped. that the University of Oxford, which has recently given us a valuable 
collection of Wickliffe’s English sermons and tracts, and also a new and much 
improved edition of the ‘‘Trialogus,” edited by Professor Lechler, will not 
stop till she has issued from the Clarendon Press editions of others of his most 
important Latin works in the same excellent style. 
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Worse still! On the same day, in St Stephen’s Church in the 
Neustadt of Prague, a priest, when reading from the pulpit the 
excommunication against Huss and his followers, was set upon 
by six men with drawn swords, and almost killed. Incidents 
of this description alarmed the clergy to such a degree that 
they did not dare any longer to publish the excommunication. 


Our next illustration takes the shape of a remarkable cor- 
respondence which took place between Huss and an English 
Wicliffite before the close of the same year, 1410. 

The Englishman dates his letter from London, 8th September 
1410. It is written in a strain of beautiful, evangelical piety, 
rich in Scriptural doctrine, and couched in a good Latin style. 
We only present a few sentences of it, that we may be able 
to give Huss’ most interesting reply : 

“ Dulcissimi in Domino, whom I love in the truth, and not I only, 
but all who have acknowledged the truth, which abideth in you and 
shall be with you, by God’s grace, for ever. I rejoiced greatly at the 
coming of most beloved brethren [these must have been Bohemian 
Wycliffites], who bore testimony to the truth that is in you, ‘ even as also 
ye walk in the truth.’ I have heard, brethren, how sharply Antichrist 
troubles you, by bringing upon the faithful people of Christ manifold 
temptations ; and truly it is nothing strange. ... . Well, then, Brother 
Huss, best beloved in Christ (although unknown to me in face, yet not 
in faith and love, because it is not in the power of earthly distance to 
disjoin those who are efficaciously bound to each other in the love of 
Christ), be strong in the grace which has been given to thee ; labour as 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ ; preach the word ; be instant by word and 
by example, and bring back as many as you can to.the way of truth. For 
the truth of the Gospel is not to be kept back on account of the frivolous 
censures and fulminations of Antichrist. And, therefore, I pray you to 
strengthen and confirm to the utmost of your power the members of 
Christ made weak by the devil ; and if so it please the Most High God, 
Antichrist shall shortly be brought to nought. And there is one thing 
which fills me with joy to hear, that in your kingdom and elsewhere, God 
has stirred up the hearts of His faithful to such a degree, that even 
unto prisons, banishment, and death, they rejoice to suffer for the word 


“Written in London, on the nativity of the glorious Virgin, 
A.D. 1410. Your servant, desiring to become your companion 

in labour, Ricardus Wychewitze, the meanest of priests.” ! 
Huss’ reply to his correspondent is a document of great 
historical value, not only from the interesting light which it 
1 Lechler conjectures with a high degree of probability, that this Richard 
Wychewitze was the same person who is referred to in Wilkin’s ‘‘ Concilia 
Magne Britanniz,” vol. iii. p. 394, as a Lollard preacher, who was brought 
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throws upon his own spirit and character, but also on account 
of the photographic truth with which it fixes the circumstances 
and situation of the time at which it was penned, written as 
it was from Prague, at the focus of the movement of which 
Huss was the very soul and mainspring: 


“ To Magister Richard, the Englishman. 

“Dear BrotHer—Your letter, a gift from above, from the Father 
of lights, has kindled a vehement flame in the minds of the brethren in 
Christ here. So much sweetness, efficacy, strong consolation, does it 
contain, that if all other writings were swept away by Antichrist as 





before a convocation of the clergy in 1419 upon a charge of heresy, and who 
after suffering repeated and long imprisonment, was at length burnt at the 
stake on Tower Hill in 1431. His English name was Wyche; the witze added 
to it in the ‘‘ Historia et Monumenta Joannis Hussi,” being, as Lechler sug- 
gests, no more than the usual Czchian patronymic formation, by the addition 
of which the foreign name had become naturalised in Bohemia. If this 
conjecture be accepted, and it seems a well-founded one, Huss’ correspondent 
had a very remarkable posthumous destiny. He was for many years 
venerated, as a saint, by annual pilgrimages made from all the surrounding 
counties to the place of his martyrdom on Tower Hill, which could only be 
put a stop to by the authority of a royal proclamation. The proclamation 
will be found in Fox’s ‘‘ Acts and Monuments,” vol. iii. p. 703, under date 
1440, in the reign of Henry VI. It describes the Lollard martyr, thus 
curiously canonised by the people, as ‘‘ Richard Wiche, late clerk, who 
heretofore long since heretically did hold, teach, and publicly preach certain 
heresies and erroneous opinions in many places within our realm of England.” 
Whether ‘‘ Richard the Englishman” ever joined the Bohemian Wycliffites, 
as he seems in the end of his letter to Huss to indicate a wish to do, we do 
not know. But it is not at all improbable that he did so, for it was no 
unusual thing for the English Lollards to go over to Bohemia at that most 
interesting time. We read of two young Englishmen, probably students, 
being in Prague at the very beginning of the troubles, who had a satirical 
picture displayed on the walls of their apartment, exhibiting in caricature 
the antithesis between Christ and Antichrist in regard to their outward 
estates and conditions of life, which many of the embryo-Hussites of the 
city flocked to see. And there was another English Wicliffite, Peter Payne, 
an Oxford-man, Vice-Principal of St Edmund Hall, who went over to 
Bohemia about the time of Huss’ martyrdom, and was admitted ad eundem 
by the university there, who very soon became a prominent man among 
the Hussites and seems to have lived all the rest of his days among them. 
His career has never, so far as we know, been investigated by any English 
historian, though he is referred to both by Leland and Bale in their lists of 
English writers ; but from the frequent glimpses one gets of him in the 
pages of Lechler and Palacky, his history, if put together, could not fail 
to be very curious and interesting. Professor Shirley makes a scornful 
allusion to him as an adventurer, but he was surely something better than 
this, or he could never have taken so high a place as he did among the 
divines and leaders of a Church which was the Church of a nation and 
suffered from no lack of men of eminent talent and learning. 
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with a flood, this letter alone would suffice for their souls’ health ; and, 
therefore, revolving in my mind the marrow and vigour of its contents, 
I took it with me into the pulpit, and before reading it to a congregation 
of, I should think, nearly ten thousand men, I exclaimed, ‘See here, 
beloved brethren, how great a care of your salvation is felt by the most 
faithful preachers of Christ in foreign lands, how they desire to pour out 
their whole heart to us, if so they might help to keep us in the law of 
the Lord.’ After reading the letter, I added these words, ‘See how 
this dear brother our Richard, who was once a companion in Gospel 
labours of Magister John Wycliff, has written to us a letter so full of 
force and comfort that if [ had no other writing to make use of, it would 
be my duty to expound it for Christ’s Gospel as long as I live; and so 
will I do by the help of Jesus Christ our Lord.’ And so much were the 
faithful in Christ kindled by it, that they begged me to publish a trans- 
lation of it in the tongue of our own nation. 

“ But what I am to write to you and other dear brethren with you, I 
know not. You and they are too learned for me to instruct you; and 
can he who is the weaker say anything to strengthen those who are 
stronger than himself? And what can I say in the way of informa- 
tion? You are already aware of all that I could tell you. It only 
remains to me to entreat and entreat again the help of your prayers, 
and to express my thanks that from blessed England Bohemia has 
already received so great benefits by your care and pains, under the 
providence of the Lord Jesus Christ. Nor is it strange that to some 
these blessings should be a savour of death unto death. But joy it 
is that to many they are a savour of life unto life everlasting ; for to 
such an extent has the enemy of man scattered tares in our kingdom, 
that it was seldom that a single grain of wheat could be seen any- 
where ; the whole field was so covered with the nettles of men, that the 
way of salvation could with difficulty be found. But now the people 
who walked in darkness have seen the great light of Jesus Christ, 
which, by the blessing of our Saviour, the people receive with the 
utmost ardour—barons, knights, counts, and commonalty—which, if 
your holy fellowship in England could see and know, their hearts 
would leap for joy, and they would break forth with those words of the 
prophet, ‘ Rejoice, O barren, thou that didst not bear; break forth 
and cry aloud, thou that didst not travail with child, for more are the 
children of the desolate than the children of the married wife, saith the 
Lord.’ Know, dearest brother, that the people here wish to hear 
nothing but Holy Scripture, especially the Gospels and the Epistles ; and 
everywhere, in city or town, in village or castle, as soon as a preacher of 
the holy Word appears, the people flock in crowds to hear him, despising 
their disordered clergy ; and therefore it is that Satan has risen up 
against us, because already the tail of Behemoth has been wounded, and 
all that remains is that the Lord Jesus Christ should next bruise his 
head. See! I have only gently touched his tail, and he has opened his 
mouth to swallow me up, and all my brethren together. He rages now, 
and with lying words at one time cries, Heretics! at another talks 
blandly,— now spreading the flame of censure and flaring the torch of 
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his horrid fulminations in all the surrounding dioceses, while here, in 
Prague, he does not dare to touch a hair of my head. For his hour is 
not yet come, because not yet has the Lord delivered from his mouth, by 
means of myself and my brethren, those whom He hath before chosen to 
the life of glory; and on this account He will give boldness to the 
preachers of the Gospel, that they may continue to trouble, at least, the 
tail of Behemoth, until his head and all his members be utterly 
destroyed. That is what we long for from the soul ; that is what we 
labour for. For that, as you wish, dear brother, we are bound humbly 
to sustain death itself; nor ought we, by the help of our Almighty 
Lord, ever to fail, faint, or sink. Our most loving Master promises, ‘ I 
will be with him in tribulation ; I will deliver him, and glorify him.’ 
O most holy deliverance ! O glorification ! be thou in store for Richard 
and his brethren, who have already endured so many sore tribulations ! 
Help also miserable me, that, along with my brethren, I may boldly 
confess Thy law in the midst of a wicked and adulterous generation. 
Give us, oh give us help from trouble, O Lord, for vain is the help of men! 
Let our help be in Thee! To Thee let us be drawn by that threefold 
cord which cannot be broken, because Jesus Christ, the Lord, Himself 
has twisted it. And to you and your helpers, most beloved brother, 
may the Lord vouchsafe a safe and honoured life, that you may yet live 
for many years, and lead back wandering sheep into the way of truth. 
“The Church of Christ in Bohemia salutes the Church of Christ in 
England, desiring to join with her in the confession of the holy faith, in 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. The God of glory be your reward, 
that with so great labours you have supplied us with copies (exempla) in 
our need. The peace be yours which passeth all understanding. Amen.” 


Here, then, we have, as long ago as 1410, the Church of 
Christ in Bohemia saluting and thanking the Church of 
Christ in “Anglia benedicta,” and thanking her for the copies 
of the writings of the great evangelical English Doctor which 
she had received in her spiritual necessity through the hands 
of laborious Lollard transcribers ; for that would appear to have 
been the occasion of this most interesting correspondence. It 
is the only written correspondence between the Wicliffism of 
England and the Wycliffism of Bohemia which, so far as we 
know, has come down to us; and we see how perfectly the two 
were joined together in the same mind and in the same spirit. 
It is, indeed, impossible to say on which side of the corre- 
spondence the tone of evangelical godliness was the deeper or 
the more apostolic. | We see on both sides the revival of a 
Christian life worthy of the best ages, of the very birth-age, of 
the Church.! 


1 Huss’ letter is printed in Palacky’s ‘‘ Documenta,” and Richard the 
Englishman’s in the ‘‘ Historia et Monumenta” of Huss, Niirnberg, 1715. 
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We pass now from 1410 to 1415,—from Prague at the 
beginning of the open struggle between the light and the 
darkness, to Constance, on the eve of the final catastrophe or 
the final victory, as it may be equally well called, according as 
we look at it with the eye of sense or with the eye of faith. 
It was a very short interval, only five years; and yet these 
five brief years of struggle and testimony to the truth under 
persecution and martyrdom, proved sufficient to pull down the 
fabric of Roman despotism over a whole kingdom, to convert 
almost a whole nation of Papists into a nation of Hussites, 
and to make them glory in calling themselves by the name of 
one of Rome’s execrated and immolated heretics, more than 
they had ever venerated any of her thousand canonised saints. 

When the Council was resolved upon by Pope John XXIII, 
at the earnest instance of Sigismund, King of Hungary, in 
October 1413, it was not imagined or expected by any one that 
the movement in Bohemia would form any part of its business. 
But in the interval of a year before its assembling in November 
1414, the rising heresy of Huss had awakened so widespread 
a horror over the whole western church, that it was deemed 
imperatively necessary to take up the subject at the coming 
council. And how was Hussism regarded at the Council from 
first to last? Simply as the heresy of Wicliffe propagated from 
England to Bohemia. That hated heresy had been solemnly 
condemned in London by the Anglican bishops and doctors in 
the provincial council of 1382, but at that time was regarded 
in Rome as no more than an English affair which needed only 
to be vigorously dealt with on the spot to give no further 
_ trouble. But the case was much altered now; the affair was 
become one which concerned the whole church of the west ; 
and it could not be passed over by a General Council which 
was to assemble to cure every evil which affected the whole 
church-body, “both in head and members.” 

Huss arrived in Constance on the 3d of November 1414, 
and on the 28th of that month he was, with scandalous perfidy, 
in spite of the king’s safe conduct, and before he had even had 
a single hearing, detained a prisoner in the palace of the 
Bishop of Constance, where the Pope was lodged. The 
Council was now sure of its victim; Wicliffe’s successor was 
in their grasp, and they had only to begin by renewing 
their condemnation of the dead Wicliffe, and then, with the 
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inexorable logic of persecuting consistency; to end by con- 
demning and executing his living disciple. 

On the 6th day of April 1415, in the fifth plenary sitting of 
the council, they appointed the same commissioners to examine 
and report upon the doctrines of Wicliffe who had been pre- 
viously appointed to do the same work with the doctrines of 
Huss,—a plain intimation that they regarded the two causes 
as one. On the 4th of May, at the sixth plenary sitting, 
judgment was pronounced upon Wicliffe, to the effect that in 
that age John Wicliffe, pseudo-Christianus, was dux et 
princeps, leader and chief in the warfare against Christianity 
and the holy church. His articles, forty-five in number—the 
same which were condemned at Prague—were condemned 
afresh ; all his books and tractates adjudged to be burned by 
the public executioner ; his natne and memory declared to be 
infamous for ever ; and his very bones ordained to be dug up 
from the grave at Lutterworth where they had lain for thirty 
years, and cast forth from all holy ground. 

It was thus the council raged revengefully against the dead 
Reformer. It was a too sure indication of how they meant to 
proceed against the living one who was now in their power. 
If they could have fastened upon him the condemned heresy 
of Wicliffe on the subject of transubstantiation, that would 

_ have been the shortest and easiest road by which to take him 
to the stake. And they tried hard to do it at his second 
public hearing in the refectorium of the Franciscan Convent, 
on the 7th of June. But they were surprised to find that he 
persistently denied that he had ever held or taught the 
doctrine of Wicliffe upon that article, and they were under the 
necessity at last of allowing that most damning of all accusa- 
tions to drop out of the process. There was only one heresy 
which in their eyes could come second to it in enormity, 
—the heresy of thinking and speaking too freely of the office 
and power of the Pope. Among other passages quoted against 
Huss. from his later and latest works, was one in which he had 
dared to say that the church in the days of the apostles had 
done excellently well without the Papacy, and possibly it could 
do so still, and even to the world’s end. It was spoken more 
in Wicliffe’s trenchant style than was usual with Huss, and 
there was one fanatical English papist present whom this did 
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not escape. John Stokes, a doctor of Cambridge, struck in 
with the bitter and death-dealing observation, “ Huss in this 
point is out-and-out a follower of Wicliffe. He has no need to 
talk boastfully of his writings and doctrines. His doctrines 
are Wicliffe’s more than his own.” 

This last incident completes our historical illustrations of the 
influence of Wicliffe on Huss and the Hussite history. It isa 
very vivid and picturesque one—an English Papist, who had 
doubtless had many a tussle with the Wicliffites in England, 
standing face to face over against the chief Wicliffite of 
Bohemia, and identifying him unmistakeably as a true disciple 
of the great heresiarch of the age. Nor was it the first time 
that Stokes had met Huss. He had been in Prague a few 
years before, and though a passing stranger had meddled 
offensively in the university dispute about the heresy of 
Wicliffe’s teaching. Huss had challenged him then toa public 
disputation upon the subject, and Stokes had declined it on 
the score of his having necessary business elsewhere, but he 
professed his readiness to meet his challenger on other ground 
—in Paris, or some other competent palestra of learned dis- 


putation. They never met in Paris, but they met in Constance, 
and Stokes had his bitter revenge upon his former challenger 
by helping to bring him to the stake, and by throwing an 
English faggot into the flaming pile. 


The two great figures, then, of the English doctor and the 
Bohemian magister, everywhere in this history of Huss and 
the Hussites, are seen standing side by side, shoulder to 

‘shoulder, hand in hand—in the University of Prague, in the 

pulpit of the Bethlehem Chapel, and on the floor of the 
great Council of Constance. Let us, before we leave the 
closing scene, see how Lechler compares the two in point of 
their personal endowments, intellectual and moral. 


“ Huss is not an original, creative genius like Wicliffe, and as a thinker 
has no talent either for speculation or for system. On the field of theo- 
logical thinking Wicliffe is a kingly spirit. His thought-power is inborn, 
and by dint of unwearigd mental labour, he has gained the position of a 
leader of thought. Huss appears like a star of the second magnitude, 
and revolves like a planet round Wicliffe-as his sun, while both wheel 
round the central Sun, which is Christ Himself. Moreover, Huss is 
not a character like Wicliffe—twice-hardened, and sharp like steel; a 
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nature strong within, moving right on without looking either to the right 
or left, following only his convictions, and carrying them out logically 
and energetically to their extremest consequences, sometimes, it may be, 
with a degree of harshness which wounds and gives offence. Compared 
with Wicliffe, Huss is rather a soft nature—a soul tenderly struug— 
rather formed to be passive and receptive, than called to energetic action 
at his own instance, or to heroic aggression and conquest. But it is not 
meant by this that he had a feeble nature—a characterless, compliant 
personality. With softness and fineness of soul, may quite well be 
combined a moral tenacity, an,unvarying faithfulness, an unbending 
constancy —a character which, by reasun of this very combination 

becomes attractive and winning, and draws to itself the most unmixed 
esteem and veneration. Add to this the moral purity and unselfishness 
of the man, who practised an almost ascetic severity upon himself, his 
heartfelt godliness and tender conscientiousness, which led him on all 
occasions to seek not himself or his own glory, but before all things the 
glory of God and his Saviour, and along with this, the honour of his 
fatherland, and the untarnished reputation of his nation for orthodox 
piety. In sincere zeal for God’s honour and the cause of Jesus Christ, 
both men—Wicliffe and Huss—were alike ; only this zeal in Wicliffe was 
of a more fiery, masculine, energetic character. In Huss it was a warmth 
more quietly glowing, of almost feminine delicacy, of inmost truth and 
endurance. And this heart of the man,—unshaken with all its softness 
unto death in its most dreadful form—this unconquerable, yea, all-con- 
quering endurance of the man in the confession of gospel truth,—took 
captive men’s hearts, and made the most lasting impression upon his 
own and after ages. If Wicliffe was predominantly a man of intellect, 
Huss was as predominantly a man of feeling, not indeed in the same 
sense as Luther, in whom feeling was also genius, but still intensely 
inward, mild, profound. Farther, if Wicliffe was endowed with a will— 
mighty, resolute, masculine, energetic—so was Huss with a will which 
was true, unflinching, tenacious. I might say, Wicliffe was a man of 
God, Huss was a child of God ; but both were heroes in God’s host— each 
according to the gift which the Spirit of God had given him ; and in each 
of them the gifts of the Spirit put themselves forth for the public use. 
Measured by the standard of intellect, Wicliffe is much the greater man 
of the two. He is a whole head taller not only than other men, but 
even than Huss himself. But notwithstanding this, in all that respects 
character, for bis pure and noble nature, for his conscientious piety, and 
for his victorious constancy in suffering and death, Huss is in every way 
a worthy successor of Wicliffe, and a worthy representative on the 
Continent of the same evangelical, scriptural, and christianising prin- 
ciples which Wicliffe maintained in England with so much heroism and 
steadfastness.” 


The death of Huss proved the beginning of a new life to 
Hussitism,—a new life which rose up with tremendous power 
to preserve the great work of his life from destruction, to 
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save from annihilation their individual and national independ- 
ence on questions of religion and the Church, and to repel the 
invasions of mighty hosts banded together to destroy them. 
The Hussite war which followed close upon Huss’ martyrdom, 
was the heroic age of Bohemian history, and one of the most 
wonderful chapters in all history. One against a thousand— 
one small people doing patriotic battle against a Catholic 
league of most of the great powers of Europe; a series of 
bloody and ruthless crusades proclaimed by the Pope of 
Rome, which aimed at nothing short of the complete extirpa- 
tion of a nation which had dared to think for itself, and 
threatened to infect all Europe with the leaven of heresy,— 
and a series of marvellous campaigns, purely defensive at first, 
and, when they became aggressive, aggressive only for the 
purpose of effectual defence, not for the conquest of territory, 
nor for the mere lust of power or revenge ; miracles of valour 
and of generalship done by their leaders, and, foremost of these, 
by the unconquered and unconquerable Zizka, who continued 
to win great battles at immense odds, even after he had lost 
both his eyes; and this terrific contest maintained year after 
year by a nation of heroes, till all Europe and the Pope 
himself were fairly compelled, in utter despair of success, to 
make peace and let the inextinguishable heretics alone: all 
this wonderful story of patriotism and valour and religious 
enthusiasm, sprang out of the influence of two minds upon a 
whole nation,—two minds of which it is hard to say which had 
most to do with producing the prodigious result. As to 
Wicliffe, who originated all the new ideas which lay at the 
- root of the movement, the Hussite war is a marvellous instance 
of the power of great thoughts, when thoughts are practical 
as well as great. Such knowledge is power indeed,—a power 
in the life and work and struggles of nations,—a power to 
wage noble war as well as to make fruitful peace. And as to 
Huss, his share in producing the movement was rather due to 
the power of his personality than to any originality in his 
ideas. His ideas he derived ; but the power of his personal 
character was all his own—the power of his holy and patriotic 
life, and the power-of his grand death, even more than of his 
life. It was the flames of his martyr-pile that kindled the 
wide-wasting flames of the Hussite war. His faithfulness unto 
death, and such a death, rivetted his doctrine in the heart and 
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conscience of his people for ages. If he had not stood firm in 
the supreme trial, there would have been no national enthu- 
siasm for him, and no Hussite war. If he had flinched, 
though only for a time, like his friend Jerome,—if he had first 
recanted and then recanted his recantation, his weakness, 
like Cranmer’s, might have been forgiven, but Huss would 
have had no succession of Hussites, as Cranmer had none of 
Cranmerites; the spell of his influence would have been 
broken. This mild but mighty Sampson, shorn of his locks, 
would have become weak like other men. It was Huss 
impersonating Wicliffe, and teaching the Wicliffe Gospel to 
a nation by his life and example and martyr-death, that 
produced the amazing phenomenon of the Hussite defensive 
wars. What a momentous chapter that was in the history of 
the world and of civilisation, Palacky shall tell us, in a noble 
passage taken from the preface to his last work,—‘ The 
Documents of the Hussite War.” It is a chapter which bas 
been written by him as it was never written before; and the 
revision and perfecting of his history of it, are to be, he tells 
us, the last literary care of his life. 


“ Hussitism is a phenomenon in the history of the world, as highly 
important as it has been hitherto little known. There is no lack, indeed, 
of works of merit on John Huss himself, his labours and sufferings ; 
and his teaching has often been handled and commented on from differ- 
ent points of view ; his own and his friend Jerome of Prague’s under- 
takings and fortunes, have not been overlooked. But up to the present 
day men have troubled themselves very little about the after-development 
and consequences of the movement of mind which they excited ; this 
portion of his story still lies in a somewhat evil condition. Even at this 
day, the ideas which men are commonly accustomed to associate with 
the names of the Hussites, the Taborites, Zizka, Prokop, and the like, are 
not only inappropriate, but unworthy of an enlightened age. For the 
most part, they are decried as mere firebrands,—as rude, uncultivated 
fanatics, who in godless rage sought to undermine all order and to 
destroy all the monuments of civilisation in their time, and so forth ; 
and yet nothing lay further from their intentions than aggression and 
war. It was not they, but their enemies, who provoked bloodshed and 
the horrors of a destructive war. Rather, they were the first people in 
Europe who, not for the sake of earthly possessions, not for the sake of 
worldly power and dominion, but for the protection of the highest 
blessings of man threatened with ruin—the right of personal liberty 
and freedom of conscience, and only when driven by necessity to do 
so, took up arms and committed themselves to a long war with all 
the rest of the world, which aimed at nothing less than their entire 
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annihilation ; and who not only committed themselves to the war, but 
carried it through to a marvellous victory. Huss himself trod a 
path which many men had trodden before him; but his followers 
had no predecessors, no example in history which they could copy, 
—they were the first people upon earth who rose up en masse to 
defend their freedom of thought and conscience, and who for this 
object put their whole existence at stake. The horrors of war they 
hurled back upon their enemies, only when it became evident to them 
that that was the only way left open to them to attain to peace. Those 
who in our own day still see the only safety of humanity to lie in the 
dominance of the principle of authority, may condemn, if they will, that 
proceeding. Their judgment can be no standard for the unprejudiced 
investigator of history. For if a progress of the human mind, in any 
sense, was inconceivable without a bursting of the all-enclosing net of 
that principle, which in the middle ages had the exclusive mastery of the 
whole world, it is impossible to deny to the Hussites the merit of having 
been the first to make such a progress possible. Men applaud, it is true, 
and not without reason, the great effects which followed from the German 
Reformation of the sixteenth century ; but even that Reformation and its 
comparatively little disturbed development, were due chiefly to the circum- 
stance that the supreme holders of authority had learned by the experi- 
ence of the Hussite wars the fruitlessness of such interference, and therefore 
refrained at the beginning of the Reformation movement from bringing 
to bear upon it their powerful resources of repression. It would there- 
fore ‘be as foolish as it would be unjust and ungrateful, to regard the 
Hussites with disrespect, aud to continue to treat their history with the 
neglect which has been usual in past times.” 


We can only touch very briefly on the extent to which 
Wicliffism, as a system of doctrine and Church principles, 
passed into the convictions and church-life, first of Huss 
himself and then of the Hussites. This is a large subject ; 
and when viewed in its whole bearings and latest develop- 
‘ments, embracing not only what is usually understood by Hus- 
sitism proper, but Bohemian-brethrenism also, both as it stood 
for seventy years before Luther, and as it was modified under 
the influences of the Reformation, and down to the time of its 
last Bishop, Comenius, in the seventeenth century ; and again 
as it passed in the first half of the eighteenth century into the 
form of Moravianism, or the revived Church of the Unitas 
Fratrum of Herrnhut, under the protection and guidance of 
Count Zinzendorf. Our nearly exhausted space will only allow 
us to sketch the barést outline of a doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
history which thus extends through several centuries, and 
which is still represented most honourably by a Mission Church, 
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whose heralds of salvation are to be found in all the zones 
both of the Old and the New World. 

With regard to Huss himself, he was a true disciple of 
Wicliffe, in the sense of being thoroughly imbued with the 
religious and moral spirit of the English Reformer, but not in 
the sense of having adopted all his doctrines, even on funda- 
mental subjects. He never to the last, e.g., accepted Wicliffe’s 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper as opposed to the dogma of 
transubstantiation; and when required and pressed by the 
Council to recant a considerable number of other articles, in 
which it was thought he agreed with Wicliffe, the only reason 
he assigned for refusing to recant them was, not that they 
were true, but that he had never held them nor taught them. 
How could he, as an honest man, pretend to recant what he 
had never believed or professed? And on Church questions as 
well, he was far from going all lengths with the great English 
logician. Huss was much more a moral and practical theologian 
and churchman, than a logical or speculative one. His 
quarrel with the Papacy itself was much more on account of 
its abuse of the powers it claimed, than on account of the 
usurped and anti-scriptural character of the powers themselves. 
He was willing to die at the stake rather than withdraw his 
protest against the corruptions of the Church, and the Anti- 
Christian use which the Popes made of their authority against 
Christian truth and obedience to the will and law of Christ 
Himself. But he was not, in the strict and full sense of the 
term, a consequential thinker. He did not reason things 
out to their very last intellectual issues; he was more heroic 
in action than in thought; he shrunk from no extremes of 
suffering and self-sacrifice to which duty called him when the 
line of duty was once made plain to him; but he had none of 
that heroism of intellect which pursues truth of thought to its 
last results, and shrinks from nothing in the conclusion which 
with strong insight it sees to be involved in the premisses. 
Wicliffe was both a giant and a hero in intellect. Huss’ chief 
power and mastery lay in the sphere of conscience and duty 
towards God and towards man. 

But multitudes of the Hussites went far beyond Huss. Even 
before his death, while he was still a prisoner in Constance, the 
Hussites of Prague demanded that the cup in the eucharist 
should be restored to the laity of the Church, a demand which 
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he had never made himself, though he concurred in it as soon 
as it was put forward by his friends; and in this particular 
development of Hussitism there was always afterwards com- 
plete unanimity among the Hussites. But that was the only 
point in advance in which they could ever be unanimous. 
The whole Bohemian nation, with the exception of a small 
minority of Romanists, was stirred by his noble and affecting 
martyrdom to embrace his cause, and to call themselves by his 
honoured name, but they soon parted off into two great divi- 
sions,—the Utraquists, or the Calixtines, who were the Hussite 
conservatives—and the Taborites, who were the party of 
progress, the radical Hussites: and to these opposite extremes 
was erelong, of course, added a middle party, led by the famous 
Zizka, the generalissimo of the nation, and called the party of 
the Orphans. In these two latter sections of the nation, the 
doctrines of Wicliffe were much more fully accepted and 
carried out than among the Utraquists. The Taborites and 
the Orphans were both, in a word, in different degrees Hussite 
Puritans; as in the next century there arose, under the 
Reformation, Protestants of the Puritan type as well as of the 
Conservative Church type; and in both of these Puritan 
parties of Bohemia, the Moderate and the Extreme, the 
principles of Wicliffe were carried out much beyond the point 
which had been reached by Huss himself. The halting, 
inconsequential position of the Utraquists was abandoned, and 
going beyond Wicliffe himself, the Taborites, in many instances, 
ran out into extremes of principle and practice, which in the 
end, and ere very long, resulted in the decay and final down- 
. fall and extinction of the party as first constituted. 

Then arose out of the ruins of Taborism, about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the interesting and truly Christian Church 
of the Unitas Fratrum, or the Bohemian Brethren. It united 
the doctrines of Wicliffe with the spiritual and moral earnest- 
ness of Huss and the earliest Hussites. It was the best and 
truest Church-realisation of the teaching and life both of 
Wicliffe and Huss,—though in some things it differed from 
both, under the influence of the Waldensian Church, which 
had then numerous representatives either in Bohemia or in 
the countries nearest to it, with whom the Brethren found 
themselves more in sympathy and accord than with their 
Utraquistic countrymen; and between whom and them there 
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sprang up a closeness of intercourse which’ led on both sides 
to a considerable amalgamation of doctrine and practice. 

It was in this ecclesiastical condition that the Reformation 
of the 16th century found the Hussite kingdom and Church. 
It was hailed with equal joy by both the Hussite parties, 
and from it both were willing to accept improvements alike 
in their teaching and practice. The Bohemian people shewed 
their gratitude for these benefits, and their deep sense of 
unity with the Reformation, by refusing to bear arms against 
the Elector of Saxony and the other evangelical princes of 
Germany, in the disastrous war which broke up the Schmal- 
kald League and drove John the Magnanimous from his 
electoral throne. The reaction which followed the Protestant 
catastrophe in Saxony, in the days of the Interim, did not 
extend to Bohemia; and the Hussite Church there, consisting 
of the same two sections which had descended from the 
fifteenth century, maintained itself steadily as a Reformed 
Church down to the outbreak, in 1620, of the thirty years’ 
war. The old successes in war of the Hussite arms under 
Zizka, unfortunately, could not be repeated under the banners 
of Frederick of the Palatinate, whom the revolted kingdom 
had chosen to be their king. In the fatal battle of the 
White Mountain, fought at the very gates of Prague, all the 
liberties of the kingdom, both political and religious, were lost. 
Bohemia was compelled, by force of arms, to submit to a 
double restoration—both of the old throne and of the old 
Church. The house of Austria, in the person of Ferdinand, a 
disciple of the Jesuits, equal in bigotry and intolerance to the 
worst of his masters, joined hands with the Pope on the soil 
of Huss and of Zizka. All that Huss and Zizka had done was 
undone,—Hussitism was proscribed and exterminated,—and 
Romanism took its place, under the double guarantee of the 
military despotism of Vienna and the Jesuit soldiery of the 
Pope. The Utraquists, the Bohemian Brethren, the Walden- 
sians,and the Lutherans, all ceased to exist in the land, or existed 
only in dark corners; persecution raged; the churches were 
given back to the priests; the Protestant pastors were driven 
out of the kingdom; and the people in all parts of the 
kingdom had only to choose between conforming to the 
Romish worship, or going into perpetual exile from the land 
of their fathers. Peter LoRIMER. 
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Art. Il.—The Church and the Synagogue. 
1. BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 


s asawiad the history of the chosen people has occupied the 
attention and engaged the pens of some of the ablest 
writers of whom the world of literature can boast, that 
particular aspect of it which might have been thought most 
deeply interesting, especially to the Christian student, has 
been strangely and systematically neglected. Those authors 
who in modern times have entered most minutely into the 
history of the Jewish diaspora, such as Milman and Jost and 
Griitz, glance only casually and in passing at the conversion of 
individual Jews to the Christian faith. There have not been 
wanting, it is true, attempts to define critically the relation of 
the synagogue to the church, both before and after the Refor- 
mation, and by Jewish as well as Christian writers. But 
these attempts have for the most part failed, owing to their 
authors having assumed, as the starting-point of their criticism, 
the peculiar theological standpoint of a particular age in the 
church’s development. For this reason the works of such 
authors as Wagenseil and Miiller, however valuable in other 
respects, are of little practical use to the student who would 
gain a clear idea of the attitude mutually assumed towards 
each other by Judaism and Christianity since the beginning 
of the Christian era, and of the influence exerted by the latter 
on the former at different periods. The only tolerably suc- 
cessful attempt to supply this want is that made a few years 

ago by Dr Kalkar in his little work, “Israel wnd die Kirche,” 
in which he gives a sketch of the leading features of Jewish 
history in the diaspora in Christian lands, and of the most 
notable conversions that have taken place in the different 
centuries. A very interesting article by Pressel, in Herzog’s 
“Encyclopedia,” on “Das Volk Gottes,” is partially devoted to 
the same subject, but is wanting in the mimutie which render 
Kalkar’s brochure, in this respect, so valuable. 

The field is so wide, and the approaches to it so numerous, 
that an exhaustive review of it in all its aspects would be 
impossible within the limits of an article or two. All we 
propose attempting, therefore, in this and a succeeding paper, is 
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to glance rapidly at the more prominent landmarks presented 
by the history of the subject; noting a few of the more 
remarkable conversions which have occurred at various times ; 
and concluding by venturing to suggest at least a partial 
reorganisation of Christian effort in Jewish mission fields. 
We shall follow, in the main, the line marked out by 
Kalkar and Pressel. 

The first Christian Church consisted exclusively of Hebrews ; 
and during the first two centuries the gospel made more rapid 
progress among them than among the Gentiles. The fierce 
conflicts which Paul had to sustain with the zealots of his race 
are proof of the bitter hostility with which Christianity was 
regarded by them; yet during the lifetime of that apostle 
it could be reported to the brethren at Jerusalem concerning 
“the many thousands of Jews there are which believe; and 
they are all zealous for the law.” It is calculated that up till 
the time of the Emperor Hadrian (a.D. 120) fifteen bishops of 
the Church of Jerusalem had been converts from Judaism. 

During the siege, in the interval of rest which followed the 
arrival of the news from Italy that the legions had elected 
Vespasian to the imperial throne, the Christians of Jerusalem 
remembered the word of the Lord, and fled from the doomed 
city to Pella, in the hills. But soon after the close of the war 
they returned, and formed anew a Jewish-Christian community 
around the ruined walls of the temple of their fathers. Symeon, 
the son of Cleophas, a relative of the Lord, was elected bishop, 
and for a time the church enjoyed prosperity and peace. But 
it was of short duration. Soon the old controversy as to 
whether the Mosaic law was binding on Christians, was 
revived. Hence arose the new sect of Ebionites, as the 
stricter Jewish-Christian party were called from this time 
onwards. We are not here concerned with the peculiar tenets 
of this sect. It will be enough to remember that the Ebionites 
held fast to the law in all its strictness, to the Jewish Sabbath, 
and to circumcision ; whilst on the other hand they tried to 
unite, in a curious fashion, their Judaistic observances with 
the Christian faith. The more liberal members of the Jewish- 
Christian Church were known as the Nazarenes; and after the 
founding of the new lia Capitolina on the site of the 
ancient Jerusalem, and the suppression by Hadrian of the 
rebellion of the pseudo-Messias, Bar Cochba, they became 
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incorporated with the Gentile-Christian Church at Jerusalem, 
then presided over by the bishop Mark. 

As Christianity spread among the Gentiles, the Jewish- 
Christian element gradually sank into increasing obscurity, 
or relapsed into Judaism. Thus, we find Epiphanius, in the 
fourth century, characterizing the Ebionites, and those of the 
Nazarenes who had not coalesced with the Gentile party in 
the Church, as heretics. True Christianity, which regards 
neither Jew nor Greek, spread gradually, but mightily, among 
the nations, and in the end gained a complete victory, not 
only over the eclectic systems of the Ebionites and Gnostics, 
but also over Arianism itself, which we may regard as the last 
stronghold, the latest development, of Jewish Christology. It 
was the Council of Nice which, by crystallizing Christian 
doctrines into definite formule, finally severed the last bond 
of union between the Church and the synagogue. Hitherto 
their lines had met and crossed at many points; but when 
the first day of the week was formally declared to be the 
Christian Sabbath, and especially when the time of the Easter 
celebration was fixed by the Church, tradition owned itself 
vanquished, and Judaism assumed towards Christianity that 
attitude of fierce and bitter antagonism which it has main- 
tained till the present hour. 

Conscious ascendancy soon begat a spirit of persecution. 
Constantine, the first of the Christian emperors, issued a 
number of edicts against those Jews who should seek to 
prevent others of their faith from becoming converts to 
Christianity (vide Jost iv. p. 250). Any relapse into Judaism 
_ was punished with confiscation of the backslider’s property. 
It does not appear, however, that these extreme measures 
were in all cases approved of by the Church; for in the 
writings of that period which are still extant, we find frequent 
complaints that those penal statutes, for the most part, only 
resulted in bringing over to Christianity multitudes of Jews 
and heathen of the baser sort, whose conversion was only 
external, and whose hearts still held fast to the ancient faith. 

The most celebrated proselytes of those stormy controversial 
times were Barnabas, Ariston of Pella, and, somewhat later in 
the fourth century, Epiphanius. 

Shortly after the death of Constantine, there took place 
at Liberias the very remarkable conversion of the Jewish 
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patriarch Hillel, a lineal descendant of Gamaliel. From the de- 
tailed account given by Epiphanius of the event, it appears that 
the patriarch had long occupied himself in secret in searching 
the Scriptures of the New Testament, and had even translated 
the Gospel of John and the Acts of the Apostles into Hebrew. 
Feeling his end approaching, he desired the Christian bishop 
to be summoned, and after confessing his faith, was baptized 
in the name of Jesus. Before his death he handed a large 
sum of money to the bishop for distribution among the poorer 
priests of the Church. A witness of this secret confession and 
baptism was a learned and respected Jew, called Joseph, upon 
whom the solemn scene made so deep and lasting an impres- 
sion, that he too devoted himself to the study of the New 
Testament, and was finally publicly baptised. He was subse- 
quently raised to the rank of Comes of the imperial court, and 
was able in this influential position to render material service 
to the Church. It was owing to him that Christian churches 
were established in Sepphoris, Nazareth, and Capernaum. 

But by far the most eminent name among the proselytes of 
the age, was that of Epiphanius, to whom reference has already 
been made, and to whom we owe many curious and valuable 
writings still extant. He was born at Bezanduca, a village in 
the neighbourhood of Eleutheropolis, about the year 310. 
The story of his conversion has been so obscured by monkish 
legends, that it is impossible to arrive at any absolute certainty 
regarding it. It may, however, be taken as established that 
the kindness he experienced at the hands of a certain monk 
called Lucius, during a time of persecution, produced so lasting 
an impression upon him, that he ultimately resolved to 
embrace the faith of his benefactor, After his baptism he 
became an eager defender of the Catholic doctrine. He 
founded a monastery in his native place, over which he 
presided himself. Subsequently he was translated as presbyter 
to Constantia (Salamis), in the island of Cyprus, where he was 
eventually raised to the rank of a bishup. In his new office 
he retained the simplicity of his old monkish life, and mani- 
fested all his former zeal in defence and propagation of the 
faith. But along with his deep piety, and in spite of it, he 
remained till the last narrow-minded in his views, and 
incapable of that broad, liberal toleration for the opinions of 
others, which is indicative of the highest development of 
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Christian culture. He published a work, entitled “ Panarion,” 
in which he enumerated eighty old and new heresies, compar- 
ing them with as many serpents. Fearlessly he denounced 
Origen as a heretic, fulminated from the pulpit against John 
of Jerusalem, announced to Hieronymus that he could no 
longer maintain Christian fellowship with him, and even went 
so far as to condemn Chrysostom as an unworthy son of the 
Church. He died at an advanced age, in the year 403. 

Another case of conversion falling within the same period, 
and likewise enveloped in much legendary obscurity, is worthy 
of mention. Basil, the great Bishop of Cesarea, had a Jewish 
physician in his household, who was much attached to his 
patron. On one occasion, in the year 379, he was hastily 
summoned to attend the bishop, who, attacked by sudden 
illness, lay at the point of death. On entering the sick man’s 
chamber, his experienced eye at once detected the presence of 
the most urgent danger. The prospect of losing his master 
moved him to tears. The bishop endeavoured to comfort him 
by telling him he had prayed for recovery, and felt assured 
his prayer had been accepted, and that he should be spared. 
The skilled leech thought it impossible. But, contrary to all 
expectation, the sick man began immediately to amend, and 
recovered so rapidly, that on the following day he was able to 
celebrate the Eucharist in the church. The Jew was conquered 
by this proof of the power of believing prayer, and was baptized 
with his whole house. 

Another legend, dating about a hundred years later, may 
also be noticed. There existed at that time in the interior of 
Arabia a Jewish colony, under the name of Homerites, whose 

king was a zealous persecutor of the Christians. The story 
goes that Gregentius, Bishop of Tapra, in Arabia (0b. 552), 
once held a disputation among this people before a mixed 
assembly of Jews and Christians. His opponent in the 
discussion was a learned Jew, Herbanus, whom all the argu- 
ments of the Christian doctor proved powerless to convince. 
Finally Herbanus declared he would not believe unless Jesus 
Christ should then and there appear to him in person. Sud- 
denly the Lord appeared in His glory in the midst of the 
assembly, and was seen of all the Christians present ; but the 
Jews, in punishment for their unbelief, were smitten with 
blindness, with the exception of one aged Rabbi, who arose 
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and exclaimed with a loud voice, “ Jesus of ‘Nazareth is the 
true God, and I believe in Him.” This testimony produced 
no less a result than that Herbanus and five hundred 
thousand other Jews were baptised in one day! 

The centuries following the death of Constantine were 
marked by the struggles of the Church against the inroads of 
Arian, Pelagian, and Nestorian heresy. Sharper measures 
were adopted, and more stringent edicts issued against 
heretics, among whom were now expressly included Jews and 
Samaritans. The older fathers had advocated the cause of 
religious toleration and liberty of conscience. But in the heat 
of polemic warfare, the Church forgot the moderation of its 
founders, and boldly demanded from the State the suppression 
of Judaism and heathenism by force. Many Jews, therefore, 
made outward confession of Christianity, in order to escape 
persecution ; and the number of those who thus outwardly con- 
formed was largely increased by the severity with which they 
were uniformly treated by the Mohammedans. The Church 
alone was powerful enough to protect its adherents in those 
stormy times from the fury of the followers of the Prophet 
(vide Milman, i. c. iii. 65). Subsequently, too, the Jews were 
involved in the sufferings of the Montanists. Leo the Isaurian' 
persecuted both parties alike, and compelled many of the 
former to submit to baptism. Better days dawned upon them 
when the Emperor Basilius began to reign. Convinced that 
faith cannot be forced, this enlightened monarch laboured to 
gain converts from Judaism by the gentler means of public 
discussions on the evidences of Christianity. He removed 
many of the burdens under which the Hebrews groaned, and, 
as an old chronicler quaintly reports, “in this way took away 
the veil from the eyes of many.” 

It appears, therefore, that for some centuries immediately 
following the death of the first Christian emperor, the Church 
manifested an increasing tendency to stamp out Judaism 
by legislative and penal measures. It is not surprising, 
accordingly, that among the proselytes of that time, with 
the exception of Epiphanius, few names are found of men 
eminent in piety, or distinguished for their learning. All 
that can with any certainty be gathered regarding the relations 
between the two parties in those dark legendary ages, marked 

1 See Pressel : das Volk Gottes. Herzog, xvii. p. 331 f. 
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more by monkish superstition and fanatical bigotry than 
enlightenment in the pursuit or zeal for the propagation of the 
truth, is that the most learned fathers of the Church gladly 
availed themselves of the help of Jewish doctors, in order to 
arrive at a more accurate and literal meaning of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. And through this connection in scholarship and 
kindred pursuits, an intercourse, more or less confidential, was 
established, which in many instances resulted in the conversion 
of individuals. Friendships were formed, growing out of ~ 
mutual esteem, that sometimes led to Christian fellowship. 
On the death of the distinguished Bishop Hilary of Poictiers 
(368), a large concourse of Jews followed his bier to the grave, 
chanting their grand old Hebrew Psalms, and stood afterwards 
with uncovered heads, reverently silent, whilst the Christian 
mourners engaged in prayer in the name of Jesus. Apollin- 
aris, Bishop of Laodicea (ob. 390), whilst boldly defending the 
truth of Christian doctrine against Judaistic error, nevertheless 
knew how to gain the respect and love of a wide circle of 
Jewish friends. 

Our limits forbid us to follow the story of Israel and the 
Church in all the lands where the two have come into collision. 
And the record, if attempted, would not only be tedious, but 
also monotonous. For the story in its main features is singu- 
larly uniform. In all lands the Jews have been treated with 
the same merciless cruelty, and their most bitter enemy has 
been in every instance the Catholic Church. Let us therefore 
select one page only from the many-leaved narrative, and, from 
a rapid survey of the history in a particular case, learn how 
Israel fared at the hands of Christendom in general during the 
middle ages. 

In no European country have darker stains fallen on the 
white livery of Christianity than in Spain. Intolerance and 
bigotry, merciless persecution and unrelenting cruelty,—such 
have been the most prominent characteristics of Spanish 
Catholicism in all past ages. And, notwithstanding the 
boasted progress and enlightenment of the present, recent 
events have shewn that the old cruel spirit is not dead, that 
the fire still smoulders under the ashes, that the sword is not 
yet rusted in the scabbard. Let but the Carlist cause prosper 
in that unhappy land, and soon the spark will kindle again 
into flame, and the sword leap forth to smite new victims. It 
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is a dark page in the history of the Church which sets forth the 
relation between Catholicism and Judaism in Spain. Let us 
glance briefly over the record. 

After the dispersion, Spain soon became one of the most 
favourite refuges of the exiled Hebrews. At what period the 
wanderers first began to seek its shores it is impossible to 
determine. There is nothing glaringly improbable in the old 
tradition, that as early as the reign of Solomon a Jewish 
colony emigrated thither for the purpose of trading with the 
Pheenicians. It is possible that vast numbers, driven from 
their homes by the Chaldeans, and later also by the Romans, 
journeyed across North Africa to the Peninsula. It is at all 
events certain that in the apostolic age a very considerable 
Jewish population had established themselves in the country. 
Nay, from the fact that Paul intended to proceed thither, and 
hints at this purpose in his Epistle to the Romans,—intimating 
that his stay in Rome itself should be only a passing sojourn 
on his way to the farther west,—we might even be justified in 
concluding that a larger number of Jews had settled in Spain 
than in the capital of the world. And, at whatever period 
they had come, it is also certain that in the earlier ages of the 
Church’s history the Sephardim were numerous and powerful 
in the land, and that specially friendly relations subsisted 
between them and the Christians around them. This harmony 
must ultimately have threatened danger to the stability and 
purity of the Church, for we find edicts emanating from the 
Council of Elvira (320) calculated to cause a breach in the 
intercourse of the two parties, by forbidding Christians to have 
the fruits of their fields and vineyards blessed by Jews, or even 
to eat in their company. So long, however, as the West Goths, 
who ruled in Spain remained faithful to Arian doctrine, the 
Jews were suffered to dwell in peace and security of life 
and goods. But when King Reccared embraced the Catholic 
faith, and began to persecute his former brethren, the Arians, 
an effort was made to root out Judaism at the same time 
with fire and sword, in case its adherents refused to become 
Christians. The rigours of persecution increased under King 
Sisebut, who, in his zeal, forced multitudes to submit to 
baptism. Thousands fled across the Pyrenees into France, 
but it is calculated that no fewer than 90,000 were compelled 
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to be baptised, though, as Milman significantly adds, “ how 
far their hearts renounced their creed, or how speedily they 
relapsed, must remain uncertain.” The strong protests of the 
most eminent and best of the fathers of the Spanish Church, 
such as Isidore of Seville, and Ildephonso of Toledo, proved 
powerless to check these cruelties, whieh increased in violence 
till the times of King Erwig and his son-in-law and successor, 
Egiza. The latter procured an edict from the basely subser- 
vient Council of Toledo (694), in the spirit of which he 
banished all Jews from the country, selling vast numbers of 
them into slavery. This decree of expulsion, however, cannot 
have been put in force, or must soon have been revoked, for 
in the next reign we find the Jews in Spain as numerous as 
ever. 

About this time a very curious phenomenon manifested 
itself among the Spanish clergy. Notwithstanding the rigorous 
persecution carried on against the Jews, many priests deserted 
the Church and embraced Judaism. It is said that not a few, 
even among the higher dignitaries of the Church, while con- 
tinuing outwardly to conform, submitted to circumcision in 
secret. 

The most remarkable proselyte of this stormy age was 
Julian of Toledo, the author of a work in refutation of Judaism, 
entitled “The Sixth Millenium in the History of the World.” 
He became, after his baptism, the intimate friend of the pious 
deacon Gudika. The two friends determined to embrace 
together the monastic life. But the death of the Metropolitan 
Quiritius of Toledo crossed their resolve, Julian being im- 
- mediately elevated to the vacant See as his successor. As 
Metropolitan of Toledo, he now began to exercise a wide and 
beneficial influence over the Spanish Church. In many 
districts he succeeded in checking the fanatic spirit of per- 
secution against his brethren of the seed of Abraham. A 
well-known Spanish historian thus sums up his description of 
this “Israelite indeed, in whom was no guile” : 


“ Always diligent and earnest in prayer, and neglectful of no service of 
God, his benevolence was specially remarkable ; he needed only to hear 
of a case of want or distress, and straightway he began to devise ways 
and means of help. No less was he distinguished for his righteousness 
than for his gentleness and energy. He was silent and grave in deport- 
ment, but always ready for any work that needed to be done, and withal 
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so kindly and approachable, that every one who ‘came in contact with 
him received the impression of a man well-pleasing unto God and men. 
Himself a strict observer of all the Church’s laws, he strove with all his 
might to make the clergy subject to him likewise conform, in their lives 
and actions, to the same wholesome discipline. A declared enemy of 
vice in every form, he laboured earnestly to destroy it. In addition to 
his other virtues, he was remarkable for his humility.” 

After playing a useful and honourable part in most of the 
great religious and controversial movements of his time, he 
died in the year 690, sorrowed for by the whole Church of 
Spain, which lost in him its brightest ornament, and by the 
Jews, who had found in him a powerful protector against 
intolerance and persecution. 

The violent measures to which we have alluded, and which 
culminated in cruelty under King Egiza, brought little gain 
to the cause of Christianity. In the dark and troublous days 
that were about to dawn over Spain, the multitudes of “ New- 
Christians” who had been driven by force to the baptismal 
font proved an element of weakness and danger to the Church 
when assailed by the might of the Moslem. Whilst there is 
no positive proof that the Moors were actually invited into 
Spain by the Jews, groaning under Christian tyranny, yet it is 
certain they were everywhere hailed by them with acclamations 
as their deliverers. In not a few instances did the Jews make 
common cause with the invaders as armed allies. And the 
“New-Christians,” especially, when the crescent rose in triumph 
over the hills of Spain, forsook in vast numbers the alien 
Christian fold into which they had been driven by violence, 
and joyfully returned to their ancient allegiance. It is true 
there were some brilliant exceptions amid the universal 
jubilant defection, one of which may be here referred to. 
Alvarez of Cordova, a baptised Jew, and friend of the martyr 
Eulogius, whose life he wrote, remained true to the Christian 
faith. He laboured with all his might to prevent his fellow- 
converts from apostatising, and wrote several works in praise 
of those who preferred martyrdom to dishonour. He was 
filled with horror at the conduct of the priests, who, in many 
instances, became Moslems in order to save their lives. 

It -is beyond our province, even did our space permit it, to 
attempt here any detailed account of the downfall of the 
Gothic, and the rise of the Saracen power in Spain. It will 
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suffice to remember that about the beginning of the eighth 
century, when the empire of the West Goths, shaken by 
internal discord, was tottering to ruin, there came swarming 
over the narrow seas from North Africa those mixed hordes of 
Arabs and Berbers, to whom history has given the common 
designation of Moors. On the 11th of June 711, King 
Roderick and his host were vanquished, and the overthrow of 
the Gothic dominion consummated on the fatal field of Xeres 
de la Frontera, in the neighbourhood of Cadiz. Elated by 
victory, the invaders pursued their conquests. Cordova and 
the ancient royal city of Toledo opened their gates to the 
conquerors, who, reinforced by fresh arrivals from Africa, next 
crossed the Pyrenees and penetrated into France as far as 
Bordeaux. But under the walls of Tours they received so 
signal a defeat from Charles Martel and his Frankish levies, 
that they were forced to retreat in haste again beyond the 
mountains into Spain. Here also they endured some fresh 
reverses. In the North, in the Basque provinces, in Asturia, 
in Gallicia, they were unable to maintain the footing they 
had previously gained. Only in the South they succeeded in 
establishing a new empire, subject at first to the Kaliphs of 
Damascus, but afterwards, on the overthrow of the dynasty of 
the Omijades in the East, independent and free. Whilst in 
the East the Kaliphate gradually sank into increasing decrepi- 
tude and anarchy,—whilst France, after the death of the earlier 
Carolingians, seemed relapsing into its former barbarism, the 
new empire of the Omijades in the West rose steadily in 
importance and civilisation, till Spain at length stood at the 
head of the nations in culture, in learning, in arts and sciences. 
In this progress the Jews shared equally with the new comers, 
and to a larger extent than the conquered Spaniards. They 
enjoyed freedom from persecution, and even succeeded inobtain- 
ing from their Moorish rulers charters for their protection in the 
future. Even in those parts where the Christians had managed 
to maintain their independence, the Jews likewise enjoyed 
peace so long as the threatening presence of the Mohammedan 
power kept the authorities in awe in Asturia and Leon and 
Castille. It is true .the former edicts against them remained 
in force, but since the overthrow of the West Gothic dominion, 
these were never executed. Many of the highest offices in the 
State were filled by them under the Moorish sovereigns. 
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So long as the Saracen power remained in the ascendant, 
the relation between the Church and the Synagogue was thus 
one of armed and watchful neutrality. Each distrusted the 
other; and both were too much under the strong hand of the 
Moslem for either to venture on independent measures of 
persecution or revenge. But when Mohammedan influence 
began to wane throughout the land, the Christian States 
renewed their former efforts against Judaism, and evinced a 
melancholy energy in putting the old cruel edicts once more 
in force. From this time onwards we find on every page of 
Spanish history dark tales of blood and cruelty, one long 
record of bigotry and intolerance. Especially in the crusading 
age was a mighty impulse lent to the evil spirit which had 
entered into Christian counsels, In the excited fanaticism of 
the time, men began to ask, Why go forth to smite the infidel 
in far distant lands, when here, in our midst, we find the 
bitterest of all the enemies of our Lord? With such spirits 
muttering in the air, it 1s no wonder that the rallying cry of 
the ignorant soon became, “Death or baptism !” 

Still, however, the gentle voice of the Spirit of Christ did 
not cease to speak to many Jewish hearts of the grace and 
beauty of the true religion He had founded. Even when 
persecution was sorest there were not wanting some hearts 
touched of God to receive the true meaning of that Chris- 
tianity, which so-called Christians were darkening with streams 
of blood. Among these was Pedro Alphonso, who, prior to his 
baptism, bore the name of Moses. He was the court physician 
of King Alphonso VI., who stood sponsor at his baptism in 
1106. He published a work in which, in the form of a dialogue 
carried on between a certain Moses (himself before his conver- 
sion) and another called Pedro (himself as Christian), he 
exposed the errors of Judaism, and justified his own recantation 
of them. A notable feature of this work, and a rare one in 
that age, is the total absence of all bitterness and railing. 

Among other celebrated proselytes of the period, may be 
mentioned Johannes de Valladolid and Johannes Conversus. 
Reference may also be made to the celebrated disputation 
which Raymund de Pennaforte caused to be held in the royal 
palace at Barcelona between the proselyte Paolo and Rabbi 
Moses ben Nachman." 

! Vide Gritz Gesch. VII. p. 143. 
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The time was now rapidly approaching when the might 
of the Saracen was to be broken in Europe. One after another 
their rich possessions in Spain were wrested from their grasp. 
We are not here concerned with the history of the expulsion 
of the Moors, or the irreparable injury which Spain inflicted on 
itself in driving from its shores the most enlightened and 
enterprising of its citizens. We have only to remark how, as 
the Moslem power declined, the old unholy hatred of the Jews 
grew into fresh persecutions in the Christian States, more 
terrible than the former, owing to the victims having so long 
enjoved immunity from fanatic fury. The cry, “ Death or 
baptism!” again resounded through the land. And when 
multitudes purchased a momentary escape by submitting to 
the rite, though they remained in their hearts attached to their 
own faith, and continued to perform its ceremonies in secret, 
the Inquisition was on the alert with its vengeful arm to 
prevent their escape. 

Since the year 1320, there had existed in the south of France 
a class of fanatics drawn from the dregs of the populace, and 
calling themselves pastowreausx or cattle-herds. Suddenly the 
madness of these wretched men took shape and method in a war 
of extermination against the Jews. The fire of fanaticism was 
fanned into fresh flame by the excitement caused in the popular 
mind by the terrible Black Death then sweeping through central 
Europe. The movement spread at length over the Pyrenees 
into the heart of Spain, where many thousands of Jews were 
put to death with the most fearful tortures. Wherever the 
Sephardim have found a home in Europe, the year 1391 is still 
regarded by them as one of the blackest in the chequered 
history of their ancestors. The immediate cause of the outbreak 
of the massacre in Spain was a sermon preached in the 
Cathedral of Seville by Ferdinand Martinez, Archbishop of 
Nublo. The theme of the discourse was the stiffnecked 
obstinacy of the Jews in refusing to accept the clearest 
evidences of the truth of Christianity. Excited to fury by the 
fiery eloquence of the preacher, the mob rushed from the 
church, and forthwith began an indiscriminate slaughter in the 
Jewish quarter of the defenceless wretches who were quite 
unprepared for the onslaught. Thus the brand was lighted in 
a Christian Church, whose lurid destroying flame spread over 
Spain, filling the towns and villages of all the land with 
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mourning. It is calculated that no fewer than twenty 
thousand Jews submitted to baptism in this one year in order 
to escape slaughter. 

Two men were remarkable in this century above all others 
for the zeal with which they prosecuted the work of proselytism 
among the Jews—Vincentius Ferrer, and Hieronymus de 
Sancta Fide. The former, a Dominican monk, was at first a 
theological professor at Barcelona. But being an eloquent 
preacher, and moreover filled with an energy and burning 
zeal that refused to be satisfied with the narrow path marked 
out for it in an academic career, he soon attracted the notice 
of Cardinal de Luna, who appointed him his confessor. He 
accompanied his patron into France, and when the latter was 
elected Pope, under the title of Benedict XIIL, Ferrer shared 
with him the gilded exile of Avignon. We next find him at 
the head of the flagellant friars traversing Germany, France, 
Italy, and Spain. Everywhere he attracted vast crowds by the 
eloquence of his preaching. Following the example of the 
Apostle Paul, he made it his custom, in all the cities and towns 
he visited, to enter into the synagogues and dispute with the 
attendant rabbis on the grounds of faith in the Christian 
doctrine. It is not surprising that numerous legends have 
clustered about his name of. miracles wrought by him, and of 
crowds of Jews converted to the truth by his preaching. No 
fewer than thirty-five thousand are said to have been convinced 


,by his sermons of the errors of Judaism, and to have submitted 


to baptism at his hands. The monkish chroniclers of the age 
ascribe to him, moreover, an extraordinary influence even over 
those Jews who refused to embrace Christianity. He died at 
Vannes, in the year 1419, and was canonised by Calixtus ITI. 
about forty years later. 

Hieronymus de Sancta Fide, or,as he was known among the 
circumcision prior to his conversion, Joseph Hallorki, was 
equally distinguished as a learned Talmudist and skilled 
physician. After he was baptised, he became an eager con- 
troversialist of Judaism, and laboured both with tongue and 
pen to induce his brethren to embrace Christianity. It was 
at his instigation that the famous conference, under de Lyra’s 
presidency, was held at Tortosa. The disputation lasted over 
sixty sessions, beginning on the 7th February 1413, and closing 
on the 12th November 1414. The discussion covered all the 
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points in dispute between the two parties, and was conducted 
with unusual pomp and solemnity. As usual, the Christians 
claimed the victory. The result of most importance for us at 
present is, that all the rabbis who had taken part in the 
proceedings, with the exception of two, consented to be baptised. 
The two who remained obdurate were Vidal Hallevi and 
Isaac ben Nathan. The latter is best known as the compiler 
of the earliest Concordance of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

By far the most eminent proselyte of this century was 
Paul of Burgos, one of the most pious prelates of the Spanish 
Church, and the most distinguished scholar of his age. His 
Jewish name was Salomon Hallevi. He was led to embrace 
Christianity from reading the works of Thomas Aquinas, to 
the perusal of which he was probably induced to devote 
himself by the influence of Ferrer. He received the diploma 
of Doctor of Theology from Paris, and rose to high dignity in 
the Church. In consequence of the learning displayed in the 
sermons which, as Archdeacon, he preached before the Pope in 
Avignon, he was appointed Bishop of Carthagena, and subse- 
quently of Burgos, his native city. He enjoyed the special 
favour of King Henry III, who made him custodian of his 
will, in which he appointed him guardian of his son, Juan IL, 
and chancellor of the kingdom during the latter's minority. 
His three sons,' born to him previous to his conversion and 
baptised along with him, likewise rose to high honours both in 
the Church and in the State. Alphonso, the eldest, succeeded, 
his father in the episcopate of Burgos, and was present and 
took an active part in the proceedings of the Council of Basel, 
where, by his eloquence in debate and suavity of manner, he 
received from Eneas Sylvius the appellation “delicie Hispani- 
Orum.” The second son, Gonsalvo, became Bishop of Placentia, 
and represented his sovereign at the Council of Constance. 
The third, Alvarez Garcia de St Maria, was a statesman of 
eminence, and the progenitor of some of the noblest families 
in Spain. Paulus died at a very advanced age in 1435. 

Towards the end of this century the Church gained another 
celebrated convert from Judaism, in the person of Johannes 
Baptista, a physician of renown in his day. A very curious 
work of his, entitled “A Refutation of the Jewish Sect,” and 


? Da Costa mentions four. See ‘Israel und die Volker,” p. 230. (Mann’s 
German translation. ) 
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dedicated to Cardinal Bernardo Carnavajal, is still extant. In 
the dedicatory epistle he appeals to the Cardinal to procure 
from the Pope an edict compelling the Jews to read his book. 
In the preface, which contains an address to his brethren 
after the flesh, he informs them that he himself had not been 
convinced of the truth of the Gospel by any of the ordinary 
arguments current in the controversy of the day. He had not 
been forced to submit to baptism; neither had he sought it 
out of avarice or vanity ; and still less owing to any want of 
acquaintance with Judaism, for from childhood he had been 
familiar with the Hebrew and Talmudic Scriptures. He had 
learned the truth of Christianity from his own independent 
study of the ancient prophets. Consequently he comes for- 
ward as an unbiassed witness, and, confident that by searching 
the Scriptures his brethren must attain to the same light, 
lie implores them not to close their ears against the message 
he brings them from the sacred fountain of their own national 
prophecy. The work itself consists of three parts, in the last 
of which he discusses the various obstacles that lie between 
the Jew and the Cross, these being chiefly hypocrisy, supersti- 
tion, avarice, and pride. 

Hitherto the popes, with a few notable exceptions, had on 
the whole acted liberally and tolerantly towards the Jews in 
Spain. But there now began to obtain a very different policy. 
Immediately after the Conference of Tortosa, mentioned above, 
Benedict XIII. issued a Bull against them, more threatening in 
its terms, and more severe in its enactments than any which 
had hitherto appeared. Paul VI. and Pius V. adopted the 
same line, only with increased severity. In consequence of 
these papal threats, and the oppression that followed in their 
wake, multitudes of Jews became unwilling members of the 
Church in order to escape the now intolerable taxes imposed 
upon them for the support of the Catholic clergy, and merci- 
lessly levied in the case of all who refused to conform. About 
this time we find the Spanish bishops uniting in a complaint 
to the King, that their incomes were materially diminished, 
owing to the vast numbers who flocked to the font to escape 
taxation by becoming Christians. The Church had gained a 
victory over the Synagogue, but at best an equivocal one, as 
the episcopal petition clearly shews. 

These mushroom conversions mark the beginning of a new 
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period of persecution and suffering more terrible than anything 
Spain had ever yet witnessed. Vast numbers of Jews had 
accepted baptism solely to purchase safety for life and goods, 
whilst in secret they still observed their religious ceremonies 
as before. Thus they incurred not only the loathing of their 
former brethren for their apostasy, but also the suspicion of 
the Church by their reluctant and half-hearted performance of 
Christian service. The result was that, hated by the Jews, and 
distrusted by the Church, their condition became miserable in 
the extreme. Not unfrequently were they held up to the 
mockery of the ignorant by those false shepherds to whose 
guidance they had committed themselves, and who ought to 
have been their protectors. Cruel mobs, worked up to a white 
heat of fanaticism by the tirades of the priests, especially on 
the great feast days, broke into their dwellings, plundering the 
rich and massacring the defenceless. Surrounded with spies, 
exposed to calumny on all sides, their most trivial actions 
malevolently noted and reported, the smallest occasion served 
to draw down upon them with merciless cruelty the penalties 
of backsliding and heresy. Their sufferings increased, rather 
than diminished, after the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
This event, the beginning of a new era of material prosperity 
and national glory for Spain, and which seemed at one time to 
promise the dawning of a brighter day for the unhappy Hebrews, 
proved in the end the commencement of a persecution that 
ultimately culminated in the expulsion of all Jews from Spain. 
The union of the crowns of Arragon and Castille was followed 
by the introduction of the Inquisition. Ferdinand vied with 
an ignorant and fanatical priesthood in plundering the miser- 
able Maranos equally with their brethren who had not been 
baptised. No age or sex was spared. Especially after the 
appointment of the infamous Torquemada to the office of chief 
inquisitor, the sky was daily darkened by the smoke that rose 
to heaven, witnessing against blood, from a hundred torture- 
fires. Every village had its auto-da-fé. Among the Sephardim 
there is hardly a family of note that cannot point in its ancestral 
roll to one or more names of those who in that bloody age 
perished either by fire or sword. At last, on the 31st of 
March 1492, just after the conquest of Granada, and the final 
overthrow and expulsion of the Moors, a royal decree was 
published, commanding all Jews to depart from the country 
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within a period of four months. This was the heaviest blow 
that had as yet fallen upon them; and strenuous were the 
efforts they made to avert it. The richest and most learned 
of their nation—men like Abarbanel, so eminent in position 
that even the Inquisition was forced to wink at their 
heresy—laboured to induce the King to annul the decree, and 
permit them to remain. It is probable that the monarch 
would have yielded, had not the hand of the holy office 
been heavy upon him. History has preserved to us one 
curious scene which illustrates the weakness of the Crown in 
that age, when once the fiat of the Church had gone forth. 
Abarbanel had been admitted to a private audience with 
Ferdinand in the royal cabinet. He had offered the king an 
immense sum, in gold and precious stones, to purchase 
exemption for his brethren. Partly dazzled by the glitter- 
ing wealth, partly moved by the eloquent pleading of the 
advocate, Ferdinand seemed about to yield. Suddenly Torque- 
mada burst into the chamber, and holding aloft in his right 
hand a crucifix, thus addressed his sovereign: “Judas sold 
his Lord for thirty pieces of silver ; your majesty is about to 
sell Him for thirty thousand ducats. There He is; make 
your bargain.” The decree remained in force, and Spain 
again saw thousands of her most industrious and enlightened 
citizens leaving her shores to pass away into uncertain and 
miserable exile. Not, however, without leaving their mark 
behind them, cut deep into the history of the nation which had 
disowned and cast them out. For not a few of the noblest 
families in Spain, families that have given brave warriors and 
wise statesmen to the public service, have sprung from the 
despised Maranos. Some historians’ even go so far as to 
assert that the entire Spanish nobility is of Jewish origin, and 
attribute to this fact the extraordinary jealousy they manifest 
in proving and maintaining the purity of their blood. 

In order to understand the motive which prompted the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain, an act so irreconcilably 
inconsistent with the liberal principles that usually guided 
the government of Ferdinand and Isabella, we must cast a 
rapid glance at the internal condition of the Spanish Church 
in that age. Since the time of Gregory 1X., and following 
immediately on the Albigensian persecution, courts of inquiry 
. 1 £.g., Llorente, Prescott, and Bernaldez. 
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had been established in many places for the suppression of 
heresy. In Spain these agencies were directed, for the most 
part, against the Moors and the Maranos. The latter especially 
had gradually succeeded in securing some of the highest and 
most influential offices in the State. In places of trust and 
emolument about the King’s person, men were sometimes 
found whose relatives had perished in an auto-da-fé. The 
more these New-Christians became merged in the mass of 
the Church, preserving at the same time their hereditary 
affection for the Judaistic faith of their ancestors and 
kinsmen, and transmitting that affection unimpaired to their 
posterity, the greater became the danger to the purity of 
the Church’s faith in the future. The ecclesiastical leaders 
became convinced that this covert Judaism, within the bosom 
of the Church itself, could not be eradicated so long as an 
open and public observance of Jewish ceremonies was tolerated 
in the land. Only when the New-Christians were completely 
cut off from all possibility of intercourse or communion with 
their former brethren, could a hearty and lasting adhesion to 
the Christian faith be expected from them. Thus, the fatal 
error of seeking to retain, by artificial means, a host of unwill- 
ing converts within the Christian fold, led to the perpetration 
of the un-Christian tyranny. Measures which were adopted 
in the first instance to confirm the New-Christians in the 
faith, issued finally in the banishment of all Jews from Spain. 
The fall of Granada and the expulsion of the Moors afforded 
a fitting opportunity, and suggested the step. The one great 
non-Christian party in the State being overthrown, the time 
seemed meet for putting the foot on the neck of the other 
also. 

But the means proved after all to be ineffectual. The 
persecution that broke out under Philip II. and lasted far into 
the seventeenth century, is a sufficient proof that Spain did 
not then succeed in banishing all Jewish and Marano elements 
from its midst. There still continued to sit in high places 
men whose Christianity was but an outside garment, and 
whose hearts still clung to the ancient faith. Our space 
allows us only to refer to one instance. The learned Isaac 
Orobio, born of Marano parents, trained in all the philosophy 
of the age, a skilled leech, and, under the name of Don Bal- 
thazar, one of the most distinguished professors of the then 
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brilliant university of Salamanca, passed for'a good Catholic 
and a most devout son of the Church. An enemy accused him 
to the Holy Office of practising the rites of Judaism in secret. 
He was arrested and tried, but there was no definite charge 
that could be established against him. After three terrible 
years spent in the dungeons of the Inquisition he managed to 
escape. He first sought refuge in Toulouse, where he was 
appointed professor. But not feeling secure in France, he 
subsequently fled to Holland, and in Amsterdam was received 
into the communion of the synagogue after publicly renouncing 
Christianity. In 1637 he published an exceedingly curious 
work, entitled, “De veritate religionis Judaice cum confuta- 
tione religionis Christiane,” in which he makes the astounding 
assertion: “_Ideo omnia Monachorum atque monialium Jude- 
arum plena. Canonici, inquisitores, Episcopi plurimi ex 
Judzis procedunt. Non pauci in corde judaizant et propter 
ea bona temporalia Christianismum simulant.” This extra- 
ordinary statement, however, is more than corroborated by a 
recent writer,’ who speaks with reference not to the Spain of 
a past age, but to Spain in our own day. It is worthy of note, 
in passing, that it was in reply to Orobio’s work that Limborch 
wrote his celebrated and learned treatise, “ De veritate reli- 
gionis Christiane cum erudito Judo amica collatio.” 

We may here bring to a close our sketch of the relation be- 
tween the Church and the Synagogue in Spain during the 
Middle Ages. ‘The chapter of Spanish history over which we 
have been glancing, may be taken as representative of what 
we should find in the case of every country in Europe. Sadly 
uniform and consistent is the story of the treatment which 
Jews have met with on all hands from the nations among whom 
they were scattered. We may sum up the attitude of Chris- 
tendom towards Judaisin, from the death of Constantine till 
the Reformation in one word: an unceasing propaganda by 
means of persecution and violence. The failure of such means 
to attain the desired end is conspicuous from the fact, that 
there is not a single instance on record of a thorough and 
lasting conversion having been brought about by them. In 
all the cases we have quoted of genuine conversion, the truth 
of the Gospel was made plain to the Jewish heart either 


1 Borrow: ‘The Bible in Spain.” See especially the author’s report of the 
conversation with Abarhanel. 
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through independent study of the word of God, or by loving 
intercourse with true Christians who were after the pattern of 
Christ. 

Our space does not permit us to carry out fully, in the 
present paper, the purpose with which our article started. 
But as by far the most interesting page in the history of the 
diaspora opens with the daybreak of the Reformation over 
Christian lands, and as the story of Christian love for the 
house of Israel is too important to be hastily or cursorily dealt 
with, it may be permitted us to resume our narrative on some 
future occasion. 

JOHN C. Moore. 
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yok three hundred years after the Council of Trent had 
closed its sittings in 1564, no ecclesiastical assembly 
professing to be in any sense cecumenical, met in Christendom. 
The experience gathered by successive Popes at Constance, 
at Basle, and even at Trent, did not favour any repetition of 
the experiment. These great councils had shewn signs of a 
desire to assert their independence. The members of them 
had manifested an amount of insubordination, which made it 
difficult to persuade them to do the exact thing which the 
papal court expected them to do. Besides, there was some 
danger of a council putting itself into antagonism to the 
governments of Europe, and of thus precipitating a conflict, 
from which the Church was not likely to escape without 
damage, and which,-for that reason, it wovld be the part of 
wisdom to postpone and to avoid. For such reasons, it was 
generally believed that the world would never see another 
General Council. 
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Under these circumstances, Christendom was taken some- 
what by surprise when, on the 26th of June 1867, Pope Pius 
1X. announced that it was his design to summon, at an early 
day, a General Council at Rome, to deliberate on grave and 
important matters affecting the interests of the Church. 
Though the Bishops, to whom this intimation was made, 
professed to receive it with pleasure, some of them, we can 
well believe, were alarmed at the prospect ; and all the more 
so, that there was nothing, at the time, in the condition of the 
Church to make it necessary to incur the risk of such a 
dangerous experiment. But Pius knew well what he was 
about. He had a grand project before his mind, and to him 
and his advisers it seemed that the times were ripe for its 
accomplishment. 

Pio Nono, though inferior to many of his predecessors in 
culture, has never had a superior among them in purity of 
morals, in suavity of manners, in rigid tenacity of purpose, and 
in the desire to leave behind him a great and historic name. 
From the first, he cherished the ambition of doing something 
which should make his pontificate worthy of being remembered 
in after ages. The fall of the temporal power—an event, the 
consummation of which was then imminent—was likely 
enough to give him the celebrity that he desired ; but a man 
in his position may well be pardoned for wishing to associate 
his name with something great, but not so calamitous in its 
nature. His early association with the Liberal party in Italy, 
from the ruinous consequences of which French intervention 
alone had saved him; the proclamation of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception as an article of faith in 1854; and 
the celebrated Encyclical of December 8, 1864, with its 
Syllabus of eighty errors placed by him under ecclesiastical 
ban, might have been sufficient to signalise the pontificate of 
a man who had sat in the chair of Peter for a longer period 
of years than any of the 256 men who preceded him in office. 
But even these were not enough. Two ideas, which had 
weakened the power of many of his predecessors, and which, if 
let alone, might be productive of evil at a future day, had yet 
to be rooted out of the Church. One of these was the notion 
that a General Council has it in its power to limit the 
authority, or even reverse the decisions, of a Pope; the other, 
that bishops have some authority of their own, derived from 
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Christ through the apostleship, and independent of the chair 
of Peter. It would, he thought, consolidate the papal power, 
and smooth the way of all his successors till the end of time, 
if these two ideas were formally condemned. It might then 
be affirmed as a Christian dogma, that Church power comes 
down from Christ through the pope only, and that no bishop 
has any right or privileges farther than he is pleased to 
permit; and also, that while councils may and ought to join 
the successor of Peter in testifying to the truth, it is he alone 
who is able to testify as to what is the truth without possibi- 
lity of error. If a general council could be induced to affirm 
these two propositions,—that, of course, was not understood at 
Rome to be necessary to the truth of the doctrine contained 
in them, but it would silence objectors. Never again could 
any man have the face to appeal from the pope to a general 
council, if a general council itself had abnegated its rights, 
and had acknowledged the pope to be the only source of 
power in the visible Church. Were it to do so, Gallicanism 
would receive its deathblow and trouble Christendom no 
more. Ever after, the personal declaration of the vicar of 
Christ would end all controversy. In presence of the con- 
demnation of the ONE INFALLIBLE MAN, Rationalism would 
not venture to speak, Communism would not lift its head, and 
Protestantism itself would wither and die. Results so bene- 
ficial seemed deserving of a vigorous effort in order to attain 
them, and could not fail to make illustrious the pontificate in 
which they were secured. 

Moreover, Pio had good reason for believing that the means 
by which he hoped to reach these results were not impracti- 
cable, or even difficult. No previous pontiff, as he well knew, 
was more popular with the clergy. As misfortunes, arising 
from his relations with the Italian government, and from the 
loss of most of his territorial dominions, descended upon him 
in a series of successive strokes, the Catholic bishops made his 
sufferings their own, and gathered around the throne of their 
chief with the greater love and veneration. Besides, the 
eternal city, under protection of French troops, was still 
subject to his rule ;- but it was uncertain how long, in the 
casualties of political action, the little strip of territory which 
he governed might enjoy immunity from invasion. Above 
all, the Jesuits were in favour of the movement. However 
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ambitious of power that aspiring order might be, it could not 
object to see the pope absolute ruler of the Church, so long as 
it remained, what it has been for some time, absolute ruler of 
the pope. Nor was it likely that the Catholic governments of 
Europe would throw any serious difficulty in the way; most 
of them had stood aside, and looked quietly on, to see the 
vicar of Christ despoiled of most of his possessions, and all of 
them were shy in cultivating the friendly alliance which had 
existed between them and Rome in former ages. They could 
scarcely complain now if the Church took them at their word, 
and pursued its own way, without asking either their co-opera- 
tion or advice. Ancient Rome, when the sceptre of dominion 
over the nations dropped from her hands, seized the sceptre of 
dominion over human souls, and long held undisputed sway 
alike over their faith and their life. Now that the vicar of 
Christ was being despoiled of his territories by sacrilegious 
force, and that enemies were rejoicing over the approaching 
overthrow of his temporal jurisdiction, would it not be a grand 
and masterly stroke to take up a new position, which should 
enable him to claim the sovereignty, not of one poor little 
province in central Italy, but of all Christian governments, 
and, with the concurrence f all Catholic bishops, to have 
himself acknowledged the oue infallible monarch upon earth ? 

There is now little doubt that thoughts like these were in 
the mind of the pontiff, when, on the 29th of June 1868, he 
issued a bull, convoking a general council to meet at Rome 
on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception in the following 
year, the 8th of December 1869, for the purpose of providing 
a remedy for the existing evils by which society was afflicted. 
In this bull, however, he gave no hint of the one grand remedy 
which there is reason to think had already been resolved upon 
at the Vatican. That was to appear in due time. 

In the interval, nothing was left undone to impress the 
whole Christian world with the importance of the event which 
was about to take place. Invitations were addressed to the 
prelates of the Greek Church, and of the Nestorian and 
Monophysite Churches of the East, not in communion with 
the Apostolic See, urging them on this occasion to unite with 
their Latin brethren, and to renew the bonds of ancient 
brotherhood. The Anglican bishops being judged heretical, 
VOL. XXIII.—NO, LXXXVII1. D 
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were of course ignored ; but, on the 13th September 1868, an 
appeal from Rome was addressed to Protestants and to other 
non-Catholics, reminding them of the marks of the one true 
Church, calling their attention to the injuries inflicted on 
society by their sects and divisions, and urging them to take 
the opportunity afforded by the Council to be reconciled to 
the Church from which their ancestors had departed. This 
was followed up by an apostolic letter, dated 11th of April 
1869, promising full remission of sins to all who, between the 
Ist of June following and the day fixed for the meeting of the 
Council, should visit their parish churches on two separate 
occasions, and there pray devoutly for the conversion of the 
erring, for the spread of the holy faith, and for the triumph 
and peace of the Catholic Church. The faithful over Christen- 
dom rushed to the altar, and took advantage of the very easy 
terms on which pardon was offered. The Protestants almost 
everywhere responded to the appeal made to them to re-enter 
the Church, with significant silence. But the oriental prelates, 
representing a numerical aggregate of some seventy or eighty 
millions of professing Christians not in communion with Rome, 
were’ more emphatic in their refusal to accept the papal 
invitation. 

The Patriarch of Constantinople receives the spiritual 
homage of some eighty archbishops and one hundred and 
seventy bishops. Upon this great ecclesiastic, the pope's 
legate, having previously given notice of his intention, waited 
at the time appointed, for the purpose of presenting him with 
a splendidly bound copy of the pope’s Encyclical. The 
patriarch did not take the document into his hand, but by a 
peculiar movement signified his wish that it should be laid 
upon the divan. The legate then made a short statement 
explanatory of the object of the council. The reply of the 
patriarch in substance was: “It is useless I should go to a 
council, in which a discussion so often fruitlessly undertaken 
before, can only divide men’s minds still further: the Oriental 
Church will never abandon the doctrine that it has received 
from the apostles, and which has been handed down by the 
holy fathers and general councils.” At the close of this 
speech, the successor of Chrysostom and Photius beckoned 
with bis hand, whereupon his secretary took up the Encyclical, 
which all this time the patriarch did not deign to read or even 
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to touch, and replaced it in the hands of the legate, remarking 
to him, as he did so, that “the Greek Church would never 
recognise the pope’s infallibility, nor the domination that he 
assumed over general councils, nor the monarchy that he 
exercised over the Church.” The answer of the other great 
oriental prelates was to the same effect. In a word, the one 
hundred and fifty millions of Greek and Protestant Christians 
refused to participate in any way whatever; so that instead of 
being Ecumenical, in the true sense of the word, the council 
came to be, what, from the first, Pius knew well it would be, 
representative of the Latin Church alone. 

Meanwhile, preparations were going forward at Rome, with 
the view that, when the prelates should assemble, they would 
have little to do except to ratify the proposals submitted to 
them. The subject of infallibility had not been mooted in the 
original bull of convocation, and as if to turn the minds of 
the bishops in another direction, so early as the 6th of June 
1867, a circular was sent them, embodying seventeen questions 
on points of discipline, and requesting an answer. Six special 
commissions, consisting mostly of Roman canonists, each pre- 
sided over by a cardinal, and each with a distinct class of 
subjects entrusted to it, were appointed to sit and arrange 
material for the meeting. The pope himself decreed that the 
council should hold its solemn sessions in the basilica of St 
Peter's; that all the deliberations should be conducted in 
Latin, the official language of the Church; and that all the 
members should sit in the order of their rank. All the officials, 
the presidents and secretaries, were to be named by the pope. 
It was arranged that four “ congregations” or commissions—one 
on doctrine, one on discipline, one on oriental rites, and one 
on monastic matters—should be appointed by ballot in the 
council; that they should sit permanently; and that these 
congregations—each consisting of twenty-four members, pre- 
sided over by a cardinal—on the basis of the rough drafts 
drawn up by the commissions appointed by the pope, should 
prepare the decrees. These proposed decrees, having been 
printed, were to be distributed to the members of council, and 
then on an appointed day they were to come up before the 
“general congregation ;” that is, before the whole council, in 
secret session, for consideration and discussion. Members 
wishing to address the general congregation were to send in 
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their names a day previously, in order that each might have 
an opportunity to speak in the order of his rank, but before 
the close of the sittings it was found necessary to modify this 
arrangement. In case there was no difference of opinion in 
the general congregation, the vote was to be taken at once ; 
but in case of a serious difference, the proposed decrees were 
to be sent back for revision, and brought again before the 
general congregation at a future meeting. When a public, or, 
as it was called, a solemm session of the council was held, it 
was held simply for the public adoption of the decrees already 
adopted in private session; no speeches were then allowed ; 
and no man then had the power of saying more than Placet, 
or Non-placet, to the proposal. The public vote having been 
taken, the pope, who at the solemn session was to preside in 
person, would announce the result, and decree accordingly. 
No member was at his own option to submit a proposal even 
to the general congregation. It had first to be submitted to a 
congregation of cardinals, and afterwards to the pope, that 
they might decide whether the subject was suitable for con- 
sideration. It was in the special congregations that the real 
business of the council was transacted, as it was in the general 
congregation that the discussions were to be held ; but in both 
everything was to be done in secret, and the outside world was 
to see and know nothing except what transpired at the solemn 
sessions. Upon trial, however, it was found that seven 
hundred men could not keep a secret, and each day’s proceed- 
ings in the general congregation made their way out of doors, 
and in substance were reported in the papers at Rome, Paris, 
and Berlin. No member of the council was to depart from 
the city without permission—an order which, as Pius was still 
sovereign ruler of Rome, it was easy for him to enforce ; and 
lest his sudden demise should tempt the prelates to do some- 
thing not set down in the programme, a special bull was issued, 
enacting, that in case the pope should die while the council 
was in session, it must immediately dissolve. Every precau- 
tion was thus taken that the council should do exactly what 
the pope wished, and that, in case of refusing so to do, it should 
do nothing. 


_ 


As the time appointed for the meeting drew near, the more 
intelligent Greek and Protestant Christians regarded the affair 
with some curiosity, as a modern reproduction of those great 
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ecclesiastical gatherings, which in ancient and mediaeval times 
had exercised a marked influence on the current theology—a 
link in the chain of great events, whose rapid unrolling is one 
of the characteristics of our age. But the more intelligent 
Catholics viewed the matter with more than a historical 
interest ; in them it awoke anxiety and alarm. Though none 
outside the papal court knew of a certainty why the council 
was called, they, by a kind of instinct, subsequently justified 
by facts, suspected that its object was to coin a new dogma, 
and add it to the current list of Catholic doctrines. In the 
more enlightened circles of France and Germany, it was 
believed that the real design of the meeting of the council 
was to affirm the personal infallibility of the pope, and all who 
were sufficiently informed to know the consequences involved 
in such an article of faith, trembled at the prospect which it 
opened in the distance. In their anxiety to allay this alarm, 
the German bishops assembled at Fulda three months before 
the meeting of the council, and issued a pastoral in which 
they stated that a general council can establish no new 
dogmas, nor indeed any others than those already written on 
Catholic hearts; that the only dogma it could affirm is one 
contained already in Holy Scripture or apostolic tradition, and 
that its purpose was to set the original truth in clearer light. 
The design of this manifesto was to remove the popular fears 
in regard to the infallibility ; and yet the studied vagueness 
with which the prelates express themselves, betrayed a feeling 
on their part—a possibility, that the popular fears might after 
all be realised, and seemed to provide for themselves a line of 
retreat, of which they could take advantage in case of necessity. 
Well meant as this manifesto was, it was viewed with dissatis- 
faction at Rome: and when they followed up their action by 
forwarding to the court a joint letter in which all, except 
three, remonstrated against the definition of the dogma as 
inopportune, it is said that the Holy Fatber was astonished at 
the presumption of these German bishops in no common degree. 

The council when it assembled proved to be a General 
Council of the Roman Catholic Church, in the very narrowest 
sense. It contained no representative of the hundred and 
fifty millions of Christians comprised in the Oriental and 
Protestant Churches ; it did not include an envoy from any of 
the Catholic governments of Europe. Even France, the eldest 
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son of the Church, which so long had lent its soldiers to guard 
the pope in his chair, was not permitted to send an ambassador 
to the meeting. “ Were the privilege granted to France,” said 
Antonelli, “it could not be refused to the other powers.” 
France, therefore, had to be shut out, lest if the door was 
opened, Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
might venture to step in. This one fact shews clearly the 
altered position of affairs since the Council of Trent met in 
1545, and how much the attitude about to be assumed by the 
Church was at variance with the principles of modern society. 
It is also worthy of remark, that the prelates who sat in 
council did not represent the laity of the Church in proportion 
to their numbers and importance. Had all entitled to sit in 
a general council of the Romish Church been present, it would 
have consisted of 1049 members; but age, illness, and other 
reasons, made this impossible ; as it was, there met in council 
51 cardinals, 10 patriarchs, 9 primates, 115 archbishops, 480 
bishops, 22 abbots, and 25 generals and vicar-generals of 
monastic orders—in all 712. Of these 10 belonged to Australia, 
7 to Africa, 76 to America, 84 to Asia, and 535 to Europe. Of 
the 535 European members, Italy alone supplied 276, all the 
other countries of Europe united only 259. Twelve millions of 
German Catholics were represented in the council by 14 votes ; 
the States of the Church, with a population less than one 
uillion, were represented by no fewer than 62. There were 120 
archbishops and bishops in partibus, that is titular bishops 
who had no dioceses; while Paris, with its two millions of 
Catholics, and Cologne with a million and a half, were 
represented each by one archbishop. Notwithstanding these 
anomalies, perhaps the Church was never so widely represented 
in any previous council. Every country in the world where 
Catholicism has found a home, sent somebody to speak in its 
name. From Pagan lands, there were present missionary 
bishops, Malay, Chinese, Negro, and Hottentot. From the 
distant cities of the East, there had come bishops of small 
communities which professed allegiance to the Roman See. 
America for the first time appeared by its representatives in 
one of the great Christian councils. The leading capitals of 
Europe were represented each by one of its most dignified 
ecclesiastics. Under the dome of St Peter's, there assembled 
the representative pastors of one hundred and eighty millions 
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of human souls. No other man on earth than Pio Nono could 
have assembled at his call such a grand array out of so many 
and so distant nations. 

December 8, 1869, proved to be a dark and dismal day ; 
but the downpour of rain did not damp the spirit of the 
prelates, and the council met amid the ringing of bells and 
the thunder of cannon, which from their iron throats gave the 
strangers a noisy welcome. The pope in person took the chair, 
and after the usual religious formalities, delivered an address, 
in which he spoke of dangers surrounding the Church, said 
that he had called them together to aid him by their advice, 
and closed by imploring on their behalf the guidance and 
protection of the Holy Spirit, of the Queen of Heaven, of the 
angels and archangels, of Peter and Paul. 

The council had no sooner met, than it was discovered that 
the arrangements made for conducting business were anything 
but favourable to free and serious deliberation. The Basilica 
of St Peter’s was constructed for grand ceremonials exhibited 
to the eye, not for intellectual appeals addressed through the 
ear to the understanding ; voices lost themselves in the vast 
void which intervened between the floor and the roof; it 
required an effort to hear anything, and it was not till near the 
final close of the sittings, that the difficulties so long complained 
of were to some extent diminished by means of a mechanical 
contrivance which served as a sounding-board. The effect of 
requiring all the speeches to be in Latin was, that many from 
want of practice in Latin composition were precluded from 
addressing the council ; those who spoke, usually read speeches 
that were previously prepared ; and the few who were able to 
make themselves heard were not very well understood, whether 
from peculiarities of national pronunciation, or from the rapid 
utterance of a language which they were not accustomed to use 
as an instrument of thought. Reply and rejoinder, strictly 
speaking, there was none ; for if a man or his published senti- 
ments were directly assailed in the general congregation, he 
could not respond till his turn came to speak, which might not 
be for some weeks after, when the whole matter was but dimly 
remembered ; or if he had already spoken, he must allow the 
attack to pass in silence, inasmuch as it was not permitted to 
the same man to speak twice in the same debate. Should a 
speaker occasionally drop a remark displeasing to the curia, 
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that is, to the cardinals and immediate advisers of His Holi- 
ness, or object to the concentration of unlimited power in the 
hands of one man, he was significantly reminded that he had 
sworn at his consecration not only to maintain but to increase 
the rights of the popedom. Reporters from the public press 
were strictly excluded, and although stenographic writers were 
employed to take down what was said, members were not 
permitted afterwards to examine even their own speeches, or 
to correct any inaccuracy which might have crept into the 
report. Prelates, not serving on any of the special congrega- 
tions, were not allowed to hold any external meeting for 
deliberation in common, nor to print anything till it had passed 
the censorship, nor to originate any action whatever ; the only 
privilege afforded them, was the right of speaking in the 
general congregation, and of saying Placet or Non-placet in 
the solemn session. Even in the general congregation the 
right of speech was not beyond interference ; an unpalatable 
address was usually shortened by the vigorous ringing of the 
bell of the presiding Jegate, or interrupted by the prelates 
scraping their feet along the floor. The ballot for the special 
congregations, which shaped the decrees and in fact transacted 
all the real business, was so adroitly managed, that no bishop, 
known to be opposed to infallibility, was by any chance elected 
to serve upon any of them; and it is not difficult in these 
circumstances to imagine how suggestions, handed in by the 
minority to commissions composed exclusively of opponents, 
would be received. Anything written by the minority, with 
the view of explaining or defending. their opinions, had to be 
printed at Naples or Florence; but those in favour of the 
infallibility, were quite free to have printed at Rome anything 
which they required. It was evident that the council had 
assembled, not so much to deliberate and to do what on the 
whole seemed best for the good of the Church, as to receive 
the commands of the Holy Father, and to give expression to 
his mind rather than its own. 

Though the great object of the council was kept a strict 
secret in official circles, every man came to Rome with the 
presentiment upon his mind that it was convened to decree 
the infallibility, and the members were classed with the 
majority or the minority according as they favoured or opposed 
the dogma. The majority, supposed to number 500 at least, 
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nsisted mostly of Italians, and of titular prelates without 
sees and without people, the latter of whom were lodged and 
boarded in Rome at the pope’s expense, and, as a matter of 
course, were hot for infallibility. The minority, supposed to 
be unfriendly to the dogma, were mostly Hungarian, German, 
French, and American prelates—men whose theological culture 
‘had been derived from something more liberalising than the 
study of the canon law. But the influence of the minority 
was weakened by a division in their own ranks,—some of them 
opposing the dogma on the ground that it was in direct 
contradiction to historical fact, others on the lower ground 
that it was inopportune to proclaim it in present circumstances. 
The manifest policy of the curia was first to feel its way and 
test the actual strength of the minority, and then, after this 
was ascertained, to use every possible means to break the 
opposition down, so as to produce virtual unanimity at last. 
In this the court was only too successful. 
So soon as the special congregations were appointed, they 
set to work, and drew up schemata, that is, rough drafts of 
decrees, which it was hoped the general congregation would 
with slight change, adopt, and the council, in solemn session, 
affirm. These schemata were each a little treatise on a 
particular subject, divided into chapters and sections, as if the 
design had been that the council at its close should issue a 
complete code of theology and discipline. Each schema was 
intended to be a complete official deliverance upon its own 
subject. Fifty-one of these schemata, it was understood, were 
to be submitted to the council,—namely, three on the subject 
of faith; twenty-eight on discipline ; eighteen on religious 
orders ; and two on oriental church affairs, But the progress 
of business was so much slower than had been anticipated, 
-that on the 8th of March, three months after the council met, 
not one of the schemata had been finally adopted ; only five 
of them had been discussed in the general congregation ; twelve 
were then in the hands of members; and thirty-nine had not 
as yet emerged from the special commission to be distributed 
among the bishops for consideration. At this rate of progress 
years must have elapsed before the council could get through 
the work which its conductors had carved out for it. It was 
not destined to sit so long; and yet it did not separate till it 
had performed the main duty for which it was convened. 
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The first ScHEMA laid before the general congregation was 
that on Fa1TH, which came up so early as the 28th of December. 
Originally it had consisted of eighteen chapters, but when it 
had passed the ordeal of discussion in the general congrega- 
tion, it was reduced to very modest dimensions indeed. The 
first solemn session of the council was fixed for the 6th of 
January, in the hope that before that time it would be ready 
for being publicly affirmed ; but the opposition to it was so 
much greater than had been expected, that when the day 
arrived there was no decree ready for public ratification, and 
the fathers, rather than separate without doing anything, 
repeated publicly the oath which each of them had already 
taken at the time of his ordination. 

The opposition to this schema was strong in the general 
congregation. On the day it was introduced seven prelates 
spoke against it, and on the 30th of December five others, all 
of whom objected to it mainly on the ground that it was unsafe 
for the Church to pledge itself to any narrow definition. It 
was sent back for revision. On the 16th of March it was 
again distributed in an amended form, with the view of 
considering it in the general congregation on the 18th ; but 
so many sent in their names as wishing to speak on the 
subject, that the design of holding another solemn session on 
the 25th of March, for its public ratification, had also to be 
abandoned. 

It was in course of a debate on the amended draft, on the 
22d of March, that a memorable scene occurred. A Hungarian 
prelate, Strossmayer, bishop of Bosnia and Sirmium, spoke 
that day in his turn. Referring to a passage of the schema, 
where the unbelief and rationalism of the present age are said to 
have had their origin in the Reformation, and in the rejection 
by Protestants of the decrees of the Council of Trent, he called 
attention to the well-known historical fact, that in the centuries 
before the Reformation religious indifference and heresy were 
common, and that the unbelief, which attained its climax in 
the French Revolution, had manifested itself, not in a Pro- 
testant, but in a Catholic nation: he reminded them of the 
distinguished services which Protestants, by their able answers 
to infidel arguments, had rendered to the cause of Christianity 
in general, and added that all Christians were under obligation 
to such writers as Leibnitz and Guizot. Each of these state- 
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ments was received with murmurs, but the murmurs at last 
rose to a very torrent of indignation. The president, Cardinal 
De Angelis, cried out most appropriately, considering that 
the Palace of Inquisition stood at no great distance from the 
spot where the council was assembled, “This is no place 
for praising Protestants.” Amid the uproar, Strossmayer 
exclaimed, “That alone can be imposed upon the faithful 
as a dogma, which has the moral unanimity of the bishops in 
its favour.” The obvious bearing of this general principle 
upon the doctrine, which, though not yet under discussion, 
was nevertheless present to every mind, stirred the feelings of 
the council. Several prelates sprung to their feet, rushed to 
the tribune, and in wild excitement shook their fists in the 
speaker’s face, exclaiming, “Shame! shame! down with the 
heretic!” The tumult was awful. The Bishop of Marseilles 
had the courage to shout amid the din, “I do not condemn 
him,” but his voice was borne down by the response of the 
majority, “ We all, all of us, condemn him.” One bishop did 
not think it beneath his dignity to call the speaker “a damnable 
heretic.” The president, who kept ringing his bell throughout 
the commotion, succeeded at last in quelling the noise, and 
informed Strossmayer that he was out of order; whereupon the 
speaker descended from the tribune, after having first solemnly 
protested against the unbecoming treatment that he had 
received. It was estimated that from two hundred to four 
hundred bishops took part in this discreditable scene. An 
American prelate afterwards remarked that he “now knew at 
least one assembly rougher in its deliberations than the 
Congress of his qwn country.” 

The general debate on the schema being concluded, the 
general congregation proceeded to examine the various chapters 
in detail. On the 29th of March, the first voting took place, 
when the preamble was adopted in a modified form; and 
afterwards daily sessions were held on other parts of the draft. 
On the third chapter no fewer than 112 amendments were pro- 
posed, but the discussion on these was conducted in a much 
more quiet way than that of the 22d of March. The result of 
the protracted debate was, that the schema as adopted was 
reduced from eighteen to four chapters, introduced by a 
preamble, and having appended to them eighteen canons 
anathematising all contrary opinions. The third solemn 
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session of the Council was held on the 24th of April, and at 
this meeting, some five months after the Council opened, the 
first decrees were passed. Strossmayer and some other bishops 
stayed away, so that a unanimous vote of the 667 members 
present on that day was obtained in favour of the “ Dogmatic 
Constitution on the Catholic Faith.” The form of promulga- 
tion ran thus: “ Pius, bishop, servant of the servants of God, 
with the approval of the sacred council, for perpetual remem- 
brance, declares,” and so on. Some took exception to His 
Holiness assuming to promulgate the decrees in his own name; 
but it was made a point of honour with the curia that they 
should be published, not in the name of the council, but in 
the name of the pope with the council’s approbation. It was 
so done accordingly, and after the decree was pronounced in 
due form, the pope gave to the assembled fathers the benedic- 
tion of peace. 

The Dogmatic Constitution, thus unanimously adopted as 
the public .expression of the mind of the Roman Catholic 
Church, traces up the errors of Atheism, Pantheism, Materialism, 
and Rationalism, at present existing in the world, to the fact 
that so many rejected the divine authority of the Church as 
expressed in the decrees of the Council of Trent, and claimed 
the right of private judgment,—that is, to Protestantism, 
for though it is not expressly named, that is what is meant 
in reality. It entirely overlooks that Protestantism, as a 
religious system, has never sanctioned these errors, that few 
Protestants comparatively have adopted them, and that their 
ablest antagonists have been always found in the Protestant 
Churches. The first chapter, treating of the nature of the 
Divine Being, is unexceptionable; but the second chapter 
re-affirms the old Romish doctrine that supernatural revelation 
is contained both in written books and unwritten traditions ; 
that the true sense of Scripture is that which has been held, 
and is held, by holy Mother Church ; and that no one is per- 
mitted to interpret Scripture contrary to this sense and to the 
unanimous consent of the fathers. The third chapter, on 
Faith, appeals to the Church as herself a witness for her 
divine mission and an evidence for Christianity, by reason of 
her “admirable propagation, her eminent holiness, her in- 
exhaustible fecundity, her catholic unity, and her invincible 
stability ;” thus setting forth once more the old and often- 
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refuted sophism,—that everything true of the universal body 
of God’s saints in the world is true of the Romish Church 
alone. The fourth chapter, on Faith and Reason, defines “that 
every assertion contrary to the truth of enlightened faith is 
utterly false ;” forbids Christians to defend, as legitimate con- 
clusions of science, such opinions as are known to be contrary 
to the teaching of the faith, especially if they have been 
reprobated by the Church ; and affirms, that the meaning of 
the sacred dogmas, which the Church has once set forth, is to be 
perpetually retained, and is not to be departed from under the 
appearance and pretence of more profound intelligence. The 
canons appended to the Constitution on Faith, pronounce an 
anathema on all who hold atheistic, materialistic, and pantheistic 
opinions, or who deny the divine inspiration of the Scriptures 
and the possibility of miracles, or who assert that the progress 
of science demands that a sense different from that which the 
Church has understood shall be given to dogmas taught by the 
Church ; and they end by calling on all to labour in warding off 
and banishing these errors from Holy Church. 


The second SCHEMA presented to the Council, was ON Dis- 
CIPLINE; dealing more particularly with the duties of bishops. 
Its general tendency seemed to be to centralize all Church 
power in Rome, by curtailing any independent jurisdiction 
which still remains to the episcopate, and making it helplessly 
dependent on the popedom. One of its provisions, for example, 
forbade a prelate to reside temporarily outside the bounds of 
his diocese, without having first obtained the papal consent, 
and required the archbishop to report to Rome any bishop who 
did not comply with this regulation. Another conferred upon 
the pope the right of bestowing, during the temporary vacancy 
in a see, any benefices in the bishop’s gift; the obvious effect 
of which would have been to draw place-hunters in crowds to 
Rome, and, of course, to bring large sums into the papal 
coffers. 

The draft containing these and other proposals, gave rise to 
a brilliant debate in the general congregation, during the 
course of which the curia was obliged to listen to some plain 
home-truths, which it was not very fond of hearing. It com- 
menced on the 14th of January, and was continued at intervals 
for several weeks after. In the discussion, Darboy, archbishop 
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of Paris, who afterwards fell a victim to the tyranny of the 
Commune, remarked that, in considering the subject, they 
must speak of the rights, no less than of the duties, of bishops ; 
and Cardinal Schwarzenberg, archbishop of Prague, did not 
hesitate to say that the college of cardinals needed reform no 
less than the episcopal order. 

The great speech, however, was that of Strossmayer, on the 
25th of January. The substance of his address was, that 
reform should not commence with the bishops; it should 
begin with the highest, and end only with the lowest members 
of the hierarchy. The popedom itself should be no longer a 
purely Italian institution ; for Catholics in every country of 
the world should be eligible to office. The Roman congrega- 
tions should no longer be composed exclusively of Italians, and 
should be open to ecclesiastics from all parts of the Church, so 
that religious questions, in future, may be viewed in a less 
narrow and jealous spirit. The college of cardinals should 
contain a representation of all Catholic countries in proportion 
to their population and importance. General councils ought 
to be held more frequently,—say once in every ten years, as 
recommended by the Council of Constance, In this way, the 
nations would have presented to them, at frequently recurring 
intervals, an example of the forbearance, patience, and charity, 
with which the Church deals with great questions. Provincial 
synods, also, should have a definite and acknowledged influence 
over the appointment of bishops. He went on to speak of the 
centralisation of power at Rome, as stifling the very life of the 
Church, and asserted that true unity is not reached by a flat 
uniformity, but by every national section of the Church retain- 
- ing its own peculiar institutions. He called the canon law, as 
it now exists, a “ Babylonish confusion,” made up in the main 
of unpractical, or corrupt, or spurious canons, and said that the 
world was looking to the council for a codification of canon 
law, drawn up, not by Roman canonists, but by learned and 
practical men from all parts of the Church, and which should be 
adapted alike to present times and circumstances. In answer 
to a previous speaker, who had said that the reformation of 
the college of cardinals might be safely entrusted to their 
father the pope, Strossmayer now said, that they had also a 
mother, the Church, whose office was to give them wholesome 
advice and instruction, to which they ought to attend. His 
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speech lasted for an hour and a half; and many who heard it 
said afterwards, that no such eloquence in the Latin tongue 
had been heard for centuries. 

Melchers, archbishop of Cologne, also took part in the 
discussion. He complained of the concentration of ecclesias- 
tical power at Rome ; of the system of dispensations always 
purchasable there; and of its meddling and troublesome 
domination. Dupanloup, bishop of Orleans, also spoke of 
“those courtiers who had never learned to tell the truth to the 
pope,’—a description which, of course, the curia would under- 
stand. But one of the most amusing things was said by a 
Hungarian bishop, when illustrating the evils arising from the 
necessity of having to apply to Rome for dispensations. He 
told of a poor woman who came weeping to her bishop, beg- 
ging him to save her marriage, and her very existence, by a 
dispensation. But the bishop could not help her in the way 
she wished ; a dispensation could be granted by the pope 
only ; and from the pope there was not the slightest chance of 
obtaining it ; for, said the speaker significantly, “‘ Mulier non 
habet pecunias,’-—a woman has no money. The Court 
prelates took all this very much amiss, and afterwards said of 
the poor Hungarian bishop, that “he had made himself very 
disagreeable with his mulier non habet pecunias.” 

The council was prorogued before this schema on discipline 
had come forth from the ordeal of discussion and was ripe for 
passing into a decree. It therefore ranks among the lapsed 
proposals ; though, should the council ever reassemble, it is 
possible that it may be revived. Meanwhile the discussion 
upon it is of interest to us, as affording a glimpse of the 
internal condition and administration of the Romish Church, 
and as proving that many of its own ablest and most accom- 
plished prelates are anything but satisfied with the existing 
state of affairs. 

There is reason to believe that the original design of the 
papal court was, that the council should vote the dogma of 
Infallibility by acclamation. But circumstances did not favour 
this design. It was discovered at an early part of the proceed- 
ings, that there was a small but influential minority opposed 
to it. From the first, the opposition bishops showed a 
disposition to speak their minds freely, and at length ; so that 
there was every probability that the sittings would be very 
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protracted. In the unsettled state of Europe, who could tell 
what disarrangement might occur to prevent the grand con- 
summation? Some political storm might rise suddenly to 
disperse the council before it had time to do the main work 
for which it had been called together. Considerations of this 
kind led to the ScHEMA ON THE CHURCH being brought 
forward at an earlier period than was originally proposed. It 
was printed and put into the hands of members about the 21st 
of January. 

In its original form it was a lengthy document of 213 pages, 
and was drawn up so skilfully, that the doctrine of the 
Infallibility, which was not stated but implied throughout, 
could, by a slight addition, be inserted with ease as the natural 
conclusion to which the whole led up. Three main ideas 
ran through it all; first, that the pope has an absolute 
dominion over the whole Church ; second, that his temporal 
power as a sovereign prince is one of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; and third, that Church and State are inseparable, 
but only on this condition, that when the two powers come 
into collision, the Church is always to prevail. To the draft 
as originally presented, twenty-one canons were attached. 
On the 6th March, as the court party then more than before 
were feeling the necessity of coming to the point without 
delay, the doctrine of the personal infallibility of the pope 
was added by way of supplement and conclusion. Up till the 
25th of that month, criticisms might be sent in and sugges- 
tions offered; and, even after that date, the congregation 
having the schema in charge made various alterations, the 
object being to preserve the dogma, and, consistently with 
that, to secure for its definition as much unanimity as possible. 

For months the Infallibility was the grand subject, to which 
were directed the thoughts of the leading ecclesiastics of 
Europe. In the council, prelates opposed to it soon became 
known ; and some of them were plied with arguments and 
temptations almost irresistible to side with the majority ; 
while others of them, not open to conviction, found to their 
surprise that no difficulty was thrown in the way of their 
leaving the city and returning home as soon as they pleased. 
Out of doors, before and after the council opened, distinguished 
theologians, such as Newman, Montalembert, Hyacinthe, 
Gratry, and Déllinger, expressed their mind freely on the 
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matter; most of them against the definition. When the 
schema was actually tabled in the Council, the Catholic 
governments of Europe remonstrated against the dogma, more 
particularly against the application of its principles embodied 
in the canons attachgd ; but even by them Pius was not to be 
turned from his purpose ; and Cardinal Antonelli assured their 
representatives, with all due suavity, that his master and him- 
self were concerned only about the theory, and that there was 
no intention on the pope’s part to put the new principles in 
force. 

The debate commenced in the general congregation on the 
13th of May. Though all the chapters of the schema were 
before the house, yet the discussion constantly gravitated 

‘toward the infallibility, which every one felt to be its heart 
and soul. It was ominous of a struggle, that upwards of a 
hundred members sent in their names, as desirous to speak on 
the subject. Though these were not all heard, yet the great 
dignitaries of the council at one time or other had full oppor- 
tunity of giving expression to their sentiments ; of whom only 
a few of the more important can be noted here. 

Dr Manning, archbishop of Westminster, asserted that infalli- 
bility was already a doctrine of the Church, which could not 
be denied without proximate heresy ; and that the council was 
then engaged not (as some alleged) in making a new doctrine, 
but simply in proclaiming a doctrine already in existence. 
Many would have been prepared to admit that the pope 
speaking in conjunction with the bishops is infallible ; but the 
great Anglican convert, more Roman than the Romans them- 
selves, was the first to take high ground, and to say out boldly 
in the council, that the pope is infallible, even independently 
of the episcopate. 

Cardinal Cullen, on the 19th of May, made rather a sharp 
attack on Hefele, bishop of Rottenburg, author of the celebrated 
work on the Councils, and the highest living authority in that 
department of ecclesiastical knowledge. But the speech did 
not attempt to refute any of Hefele’s positions; it was a mere 
argumentum ad hominem, intended to shew that in speaking 
of Honorius the historian had contradicted himself. 

Simor, primate of Hungary, and now (1874) a cardinal, 
rather surprised his friends by opposing the dogma. He was 
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succeeded at the tribune by the archbishop of Tuam, Dr 
Machale, a man of celebrity thirty years before, when O’Connell 
rather profanely designated him the “lion of the tribe of 
Judah,” but who appeared before the council as a feeble old 
man. His speech was not very effective, but it served to shew 
at least, that all Ireland was not in favour of the dogma. 
Archbishop Darboy followed, repeatedly declaring that a decree 
not accepted by the whole episcopate could have no binding 
force. 

The discussion was continued for many successive days, the 
ablest speakers on both sides taking part in it, and the 
monotony of debate being occasionally relieved by a little of 
the grotesque and absurd. Pie, bishop of Poictiers, maintained 
that the pope is infallible, because St Peter was crucified with 
his head downwards. Original as this argument is, it was 
eclipsed by that of a Sicilian bishop, who said that when St 
Peter was preaching in Sicily, he told the people about his 
infallibility ; that the inhabitants, having some doubt about it, 
determined to send a deputation to the Virgin Mary to make 
inquiries, and that her answer was that she was present when 
her Son conferred this prerogative on Peter. He added, that 
the Sicilians ever since have been warm infallibilists, for the 
answer of the Virgin quite removed all their doubts. If this 
be true, the Sicilians are certainly very advanced theologians. 

Valerga, titular bishop of Jerusalem, was less absurd, but 
not more convincing. He drew a parallel between the Falli- 
bilists and the Monothelites, and maintained, that, as in the 
person of Christ a Divine will co-existed with a human will 
subject to sin, so in the pope personal and official infallibility 
might co-exist with moral sinfulness. It is not supposed, how- 
ever, that many felt there was much weight to be attached to 
this rather far-fetched analogy. 

An American prelate, Dr Conolly, archbishop of Halifax, 
spoke strongly on the other side. He maintained that the 
voice of Christian antiquity, prior to the forged decretals, is 
unanimously against the notion, that the pope alone, without 
the bishops, is infallible. He admitted that no pope could 
wilfully become heretical, but that did not prove him to be 
infallible ; and, against Manning, he asserted that no man is 
justified in calling a “ proximate heresy,” an opinion which the 
Church has not already condemned ; “ for,” said he, “ it is the 
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duty of each individual to follow, not to anticipate, the 
Church’s sentence.” He made matters right, however, with 
the curia, by saying in conclusion, that he would accept the 
definition if the Council should proclaim it, for he was con- 
vinced that God was among them. 

Strossmayer made the most remarkable speech of all. He 
declared that the Papal infallibility was opposed alike to the 
constitution of the Church, to the rights of the bishops and 
councils, and to the immutable rule of faith. In governing 
the Church, the pope and the bishops possessed authority and 
rights in common, as is shewn by the history of the councils, 
which in ancient times pronounced on questions of faith and 
morals. That such councils met so often, proves that the 
pope was not then held to be infallible ; for had he been so 
considered then, there was no necessity to call a council—the 
shortest way would have been to inquire at the oracle which 
never errs. Were the dogma now to be affirmed, the rights of 
bishops would be gone ; all left them would be a shadow—the 
mere right of giving their assent. For the making of a dogma, 
something more than a numerical majority is needed—moral 
unanimity in the Church is essential. Let the personal infalli- 
bility of the pope be affirmed, and then it will be no longer 
necessary to have what in ancient times was deemed essential 
to an article of faith—antiquity, universality, and consent. 
If some were anxious to have the doctrine proclaimed, the 
greatest enemies of the Church were certainly of the number 
and desired nothing better ; and the decree, as he anticipated, 
would work great evil, by preventing some from entering 
the Church, and by driving out others who had already 
entered. He concluded by expressing the hope that the 
holy father would imitate Christ and St Peter, by shewing 
an example of humility, and that he would have the proposal 
withdrawn. 

The speech was moderate in its tone, and the speaker 
throughout was listened to with great attention. The bishop 
of Pittsburg was not so fortunate. With the freedom cha- 
racteristic of his country and of his race, he said that the 
adherents of the Church in the nation from which he came, 
knew nothing of the doctrine ; and yet they were Catholics in 
life and practice, not like the Italians who are Catholics only 
in name. The bell of the president immediately reminded 
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the honest American, that he was touching on rather dangerous 
ground. 

Senestrey, bishop of Ratisbon, assured the council that all 
Germany was in favour of infallibility, and that it was simply 
an invention to say that in that country there were evil-minded 
persons to call it in question ; but he was followed by Dinkel, 
bishop of Augsburg, who contradicted the statement, and 
warned the assembly not to be misled by such tricks. 

Maret, dean of the Theological Faculty of Paris, and a bishop 
in partibus, was the next speaker. He distinguished between 
infallibility based on the consent of the bishops, and personal 
infallibility. He warned the council of the dilemma that lay 
before it ; either the council was about to give the pope an 
infallibility which he did not possess before, in which case the 
donor was greater than the receiver, by divine and inalienable 
right ; or else the pope was about to give himself an infalli- 
bility which he did not possess before, in which case he 
exercised the right of changing the constitution of the Church 
by his own personal power; and if the latter were allowable, 
he did not see any necessity for summoning the council at all. 
At this point Cardinal Bilio interrupted the speaker by ex- 
claiming, “You are ignorant of the very rudiments of the 
faith ; it does not belong to the council to judge and to decide, 
but simply to acknowledge the truth and give its vote, and 
then to leave the pope to define what he chooses by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost.” Notwithstanding this inter- 
ruption, Maret was allowed to finish his speech, but at its 
conclusion it was announced that the debate in the general 
congregation upon the collective schema was now closed, in 
consequence of a written request to that effect, signed by 150 
members, having been received by the presidents. 

This was on the 3d of June. The minority made a sort of 
feeble protest at the unexpected close of the discussion, inas- 
much as forty members who wished to speak were thereby 
deprived of the opportunity; but as nearly eighty speeches 
had been already delivered for and against the dogma, the 
prolongation of the debate would have been more likely to waste 
time than to cast additional light upon the subject. Besides, 
if anything important yet remained unsaid, it could be pro- 
duced when the separate chapters of the schema came up for 
discussion seriatim. These chapters, after passing through 
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the fire of discussion in the general congregation, were now 
reduced to four, with a preamble, the doctrine of the infallibility 
being inserted in the last chapter. But as this great dogma 
was the natural completion of the whole schema, the debate on 
the three previous chapters constantly reverted to the infalli- 
bility, even before the fourth chapter came to be discussed 
in its order. 

About 120 prelates sent in their names as desirous to speak 
on the chapters in detail, of whom about fifty enjoyed that 
privilege. One of the first to revert to the grand subject 
was the Dominican monk, Guidi, cardinal archbishop of 
Bologna. He commenced by saying that the personal infalli- 
bility of the pope was a doctrine unknown to the Church down 
till the fourteenth century. Scripture and tradition furnish no 
proof of it. Was there an instance where the pope, apart from 
the Church, had ever defined a single dogma? An act might 
be infallible, but a person never. But every infallible act, he 
argued, proceeds from the Church herself only: the pope has 
to examine whether all the churches agree with the Romish 
Church on the point in question, and then, having ascertained 
the fact, is to decree accordingly. He shewed from the works 
of the Jesuits Bellarmine and Perrone, that in defining 
doctrines the popes never act alone, nor have they acted alone 
even in condemning heresy. As the speaker proceeded, a 
prelate, unable to restrain himself when he heard his own 
opinions called in question, called him “a scoundrel,” another 
called him “a brigand.” Guidi conducted himself with great 
coolness in the face of these salutations, and concluded by 
proposing that infallibility should be affirmed of the pope, only 
when he spoke after making full inquiry into the traditions of 
the Church on the subject, and after obtaining the consent of 
the bishops to his decree. It is said that the pope afterwards 
sent for the bold Dominican, and rebuked him sharply for his 
heresy and ingratitude. It did not escape remark throughout 
the proceedings of the council, that Pius seemed to regard 
every man who spoke against bis absolute infallibility as a 
personal opponent of his own. 

Dr Leahy, archbishop of Cashel, in Ireland, spoke on the 
13th of June. His argument was, that society now needs a 
deliverer to protect it from the encroachments of Rationalism, 
the anti-church policy of civil governments, the poisonous 
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influence of journalism, and the political sects of revolution ; 
that this deliverer, to be of any use, must be omnipotent and 
infallible, and that the pope is the very man. The bishop of 
Badajoz, in Spain, with the capacious faith characteristic of his 
country, asserted that the pope is virtually Christ in the 
Church—the continuation of the incarnation of the Son of God, 
and that therefore to the holy father belongs the same power, 
in extent at least, as belonged to Christ when he was visible 
on earth. 

These sentiments were introduced incidentally in speeches 
made avowedly on those chapters which preceded the fourth 
of the schema, but at last the fourth chapter, containing the 
great dogma, came forward for special discussion. 

The first speaker upon it was Matthieu, cardinal archbishop 
of Besancon. His address was mainly a panegyric on his own 
nation, without whose army, at Civita Vecchia, neither pope 
nor council, he alleged, could remain at Rome a single day. 
This line of remark from him was provoked by Valerga, who 
in a previous speech had reproached the French for their 
Gallican errors. 

Cardinal Rauscher, archbishop of Vienna, then spoke. He 
shewed that the personal infallibility of the pope was incon- 
sistent alike with the facts of history and the traditions of the 
Church, and that its affirmation at present was likely to 
damage the Church seriously in future ; and he recommended, 
that, if now proclaimed, every occasion of its exercise should 
be made conditional on the consent of the episcopate being 
previously obtained. 

On the 20th of June the subject was resumed. The bishop 
of Teano, in Italy, charged Guidi, although said Guidi was an 
Italian and a Dominican and a cardinal, with exceeding the 
French in his desire to canonise Gallicanism, and maintained 
that it should be left to the pope to determine in each case 
how far the Church was to be consulted and the Holy Ghost 
invoked. Guidi had asserted that the admonition of Christ to 
Peter to “strengthen his brethren,” implied their possession of 
something which was to be strengthened, and had interpreted 
it to mean that the pope was to confirm the doctrine which 
the bishops already held. To this the bishop of Teano now 
replied, by saying that Guidi’s notion was utterly uncatholic; 
that the initiation of doctrine must come from above, not from 
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below ; that it must originate, not with the bishops, but with 
the pope, who has it in his power to avail himself of the help 
of the Holy Ghost. 

On the same day Dr Machale again spoke against the 
infallibility with great severity, and Dr Errington, an English 
archbishop, who had once acted as coadjutor to Cardinal 
Wiseman, proposed to express the dogma in an abstract form, 
but the proposal was not accepted by either side. 

Conolly, archbishop of Halifax, then delivered a great and 
powerful speech. Three times, he said, he had asked for proof 
from Scripture, from tradition, and from councils, to shew that 
the bishops of the Church were excluded from the definition 
of dogma, but hitherto he had asked in vain. Now again he 
adjured them, like the blind man on the way to Jericho, to 
give him sight that he might believe. The credibility of 
Catholic doctrine, as founded on the general consent of the 
episcopate, had been used by him and others as an argument 
to draw into the Church those who stood without ; but now a 
magnet, which had so often proved its attractive power, was to 
be taken from them, and they were told to believe, without 
proof, that it bad always been the creed of the Church that 
the pope is everything and the bishops nothing. But “we 
bishops,” he continued, “have no right to renounce for our- 
selves and for our successors the hereditary and original rights 
of the episcopate, and to give up the promise of Christ, ‘I am 
with you to the end of the world.’ But now they want to 
reduce us to nullities, to tear the noblest jewel from our 
pontifical breastplate, to deprive us of the highest prerogatives 
of our office, and to transform the whole Church, and the 
bishops with it, into a rabble of blind men, among whom is 
one alone who sees, so that they must shut their eyes and 
believe what he tells them.” 

The bold American was followed by a Spanish prelate, the 
archbishop of Granada. His tone was basely servile to the 
curia. In the superabundance of his homage he declared 
that to define infallibility was not enough for him; he wished 
the council to decree another Christian dogma—the divine 
and inviolable nature of the pope’s temporal power. 

From the specimens of individual opinion thus presented, 
the sources of the weakness of the minority are evident. 
Hampered by the Romish principle of the authority of the 
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Church, none of them could build on the great broad fact, that 
infallibility is devoid of all basis in the Holy Scriptures. Some 
of them did maintain that it was in direct opposition to 
historical fact ; others, that it was contrary to the traditions of 
the Church. Some were in favour of a modified infallibility ; 
others did not object to the doctrine, but pled only for delay. 
The minority was thus divided in its opposition. But the 
court party, now aware that the majority was on their side, 
were united and resolute, and pushed forward the matter to 
the end; and the pope, notwithstanding the increasing heat 
of the summer, and the fever and disease which it usually 
brings with it to strangers in the city, announced his intention 
not to prorogue the Council until the schema on the Church 
was disposed of conclusively. As the debate progressed, every 
means short of force was employed to detach individuals from 
the minority, and thus to secure if possible moral unanimity. 
But as the summer heat increased, and fever became more 
virulent, and intrigues multiplied, a sense of weariness crept 
over the Council, and all began to feel the necessity of coming 
very soon to an end. 

On the 23d of June, Landriot, archbishop of Rheims, 
proposed that the whole subject should be remitted to a 
commission appointed by the council, with instructions 
to examine the traditions on the subject, and to report,— 
a proposal which seemed so fair that it was difficult to resist 
it, yet as that had to be done at all hazards, it was dis- 
pleasing to the curia. But the placid termination of the 
speech removed all dissatisfaction, for he stated that if it 
pleased the pope to affirm the dogma, he submitted already 
by anticipation. 

On the 25th of the same month, Ketteler, bishop of Mayence, 
alleged that it had not been shewn as yet that any evidence 
for the personal infallibility of the pope was contained either 
in Scripture, or in tradition, or in the consciousness of the 
Church ; all in fact that could be said for it, was, that it is the 
opinion of a certain school. He admitted the right of the 
pope to condemn doctrines which contradict dogmas already 
decided by the Church, but could not admit his right to 
formulate new dogmas, which is an entirely different matter. 
The deposit of the faith is not entrusted to the pope alone ; 
in every decree Scripture and tradition are to be taken into 
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account, and the bishops are essential to the pope as repre- 
sentatives and witnesses of tradition. 

The answer to this given by an Irish ecclesiastic, Dr Keane, 
the bishop of Cloyne, was somewhat amusing. He said that 
the popes were not dependent on the bishops for tradition, 
because St Peter brought the whole body of tradition with 
him to Rome,—the pope had charge of the deposit, and could 
have recourse to it when necessary. To some in the council 
it seemed rather an original idea that St Peter’s portmanteau 
was stored up somewhere in the Vatican, and that each suc- 
cessive occupant of the chair had only to slip in his hand when 
there was occasion, and to take out what he wanted. 

At the sitting on the 28th of June, Ginoulhiac, bishop of 
Grenoble, reputed to be, after Maret, the most learned of the 
French bishops, opposed the dogma, not on the ground that it 
was false, but that the proclamation of it would be productive 
of evil, stirring up hostility to the Church in quarters where 
it did not now exist, and intensifying it where it existed 
already. 

Martin, bishop of Paderborn, created something like a stir 
in the Council, by delivering, in an elevated tone, bordering on 
a scream, a speech, in which he asserted that the personal 
infallibility is inseparable from the primacy; that the pope 
is the supreme legislator, and it is necessary, therefore, that 
he should be beyond the danger of falling into an error. And 
so important did he hold this doctrine to be, that he thought 
priests, and others having care of souls, should be admonished 
to impress this doctrine often upon the people from the pulpit. 

Verot, bishop of Savannah, in the United States, when 
answering the common statement which seems to pass for an 
axiom at Rome,—namely, that historical facts must yield to 
the certainty of doctrine, threw his judgment into a very 
emphatic form—“ With me, an ounce of historical fact is 
worth a thousand pounds of your theories.” 

Little new light was now coming in from either side. On the 
4th of July, all who had not yet spoken waived their right, 
and by mutual consent this remarkable debate ended ; remark- 
able for the length to which it extended, the importance of the 
subject discussed, the rank and ability of the speakers, and 
the results certain to arise from the decision pronounced. 

The 13th of July was fixed for taking the vote in the 
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general congregation. On that day there were 91 members 
of the Council, known to be in Rome at the time, who did not 
answer to their names. There were, however, 601 members 
actually present. Of these, 451 voted Placet; 62 voted 
Placet juata modum,—that is, they voted for the dogma 
conditionally; and 88 voted Non-placet. The numerical 
weight of the minority was thus greater than had been 
anticipated, when the influences at work to diminish their 
numbers were considered. Among the 88 who had the courage 
to appear and oppose the Papal Infallibility by their vote, were 
included Cardinal Rauscher, archbishop of Vienna ; Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg, archbishop of Prague; Cardinal Matthieu, 
archbishop of Besancon ; Simor, primate of Hungary ; Darboy, 
archbishop of Paris; Genoulhiac, archbishop of Grenoble ; 
Dupanloup, bishop of Orleans; Maret, bishop of Sura and 
dean of the Sorbonne; Haynald, archbishop of Kalossa ; 
Ketteler, bishop of Mayence; Hefele, bishop of Rottenburg ; 
Strossmayer, bishop of Bosnia and Sirmium ; Conolly, arch- 
bishop of Halifax, in Nova Scotia; Kenrick, archbishop of 
St Louis; and Machale, archbishop of Tuam,—men second to 
none for learning and position in the Roman Catholic Church. 
The bulk of the majority consisted of Italians and Spaniards, 
men whose names, if mentioned, could add nothing to the 
weight of their votes. 

Notwithstanding all that had occurred, some hopeful spirits, 
it would seem, still thought that a private representation to 
His Holiness might even yet save the ship of the Church from 
striking on the rocks. No harm could result from making the 
experiment. An influential deputation from the minority, 
consisting, among others, of Darboy, Simor, and Ketteler, 
waited on the pope on the evening of the 15th of July. They 
earnestly entreated that, for the sake of peace, he would with- 
draw that portion of the 3d chapter, which, at the expense of 
the bishops, concentrates all ecclesiastical power in himself, 
and insert a clause in the 4th chapter limiting his infallibility 
to such decisions on faith and morals as were arrived at after 
full inquiry into the traditions of the churches. The deputa- 
tion were a little taken aback when His Holiness assured them 
that he had not yet read the schema, and did not know what 
it contained. Had he not positively said so, they could not 
have believed this possible; but, with admirable presence of 
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mind, the'archbishop of Paris said that the legates were 
certainly much to blame, who up to this time had kept him 
uninformed as to the terms of a decree which, as was announced, 
he was, in three days after, to affirm as true before the Church 
and the world. But their surprise was still greater when he 
responded, by saying, that “the whole Church had always 
taught the unconditional infallibility of the pope.” After 
that astounding statement, further reasoning, of course, was 
useless. Unwilling to leave without another effort still, Bishop 
Ketteler fell upon his knees, and implored him to make some 
concession for the good of the Church ; but, while smooth and 
polished as marble, Pius was as cold and hard, and the 
distinguished German asked in vain. For a moment, indeed, 
the deputies thought that they had made an impression, but 
an hour after the interview, Manning and Senestrey called, 
and Pius soon relapsed into that “ non possumus ” mood which 
is associated with his name, and which will probably charac- 
terise his pontificate to other generations. 

Public opposition and private remonstrance had both failed 
to avert the danger; and now the solemn session was at hand. 
To the miuority it seemed, that to record a public vote against 
the infallibility could not prevent the definition, while it 
would exhibit their divisions to the world, and aggravate the 
evils of the Church. Accordingly, on the 17th, 56 prelates 
sent in a written protest, in which they informed His Holiness 
that they were still of the same mind, but that, out of respect 
to himself, they would not vote against a matter in which he 
took so deep an interest, and that therefore they should return 
to their homes. The same evening, nearly 60 others left the 
city. By their absence from the next day’s ceremonial, they 
refused to grace the triumph of their opponents and avoided 
the mortification of a public discomfiture. But this was the 
move which in reality lost the battle. By their voluntary 
withdrawal from the field, they acknowledged that the victory 
was with the opposition, they renounced all claims to a 
drawn battle, and actually produced the moral unanimity, 
which, they had always said, was essential to a valid decree, 
and which, if they had remained at their posts, could not have 
been obtained for the Papal Infallibility. 

The 18th of July was the day fixed for the proclamation of 
the dogma, which, according to the curia, was to consummate 
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the victory of the Church. On that day the fourth and last 
solemn session of the council was held. It proved to be a day 
of darkness and storm, the rain pouring down in torrents, 
flashes of lightning alternating with peals of thunder, and 
repeatedly lighting up the dim aisles of St Peter’s with their 
lurid glare. The pope was present in full state, together with 
the prelates and cardinals of the majority, to the number of 
533. The religious service being concluded, the secretary 
read the dogma, and then the names of the members were 
called over in succession. Amid the darkness and thunder of 
that dismal day, all present, to the number of 531, voted 
Placet ; 2 only voting Non-placet,—namely, Riccio of Cajazzo, 
in Sicily, and Fitzgerald of Little Rock, in Arkansas, United 
States; but their opposition must have been the result of no 
very deep conviction, for before the session was closed, they 
also had submitted to the decree. After the voting, the result 
was made known to the pope. Pius then stood up with his 
golden mitre upon his head, but so thick was the darkness, 
that an attendant had to bring a lighted candle in order to 
enable him to read the formula. By its assistance, he was 
enabled to announce to the Church and to the world, that 
henceforth a man was clothed with the infallibility of God. 
The decree thus being ratified, the Ultramontane triumph was 
secure. Higher than the thunder out of doors was the loud 
and long-continued roar of applause which rose from the 
assembled prelates; hundreds of white handkerchiefs were 
waved over their heads, and shouts of “Viva Pio Nono,” 
“Viva il Papa infallibile,” were again and again repeated. 
The Te Dewm and the benediction brought this extraordinary 
scene to a close. 

The Dogmatic Constitution of the Church of Christ, as this 
decree is called, consists of a preamble and four chapters, each 
of which closes with an anathema on those who deny the 
doctrine therein affirmed. The preamble asserts that Christ 
placed Peter over the other apostles, “that by means of a 
closely united priesthood the whole multitude of the faithful 
might be preserved in the unity of the faith and communion.” 
The first chapter affirms that Christ conferred on St Peter 
“the primacy of jurisdiction over the universal Church of 
God,” appointing him “ the prince of all the apostles, and the 
visible head of the whole Church militant.” The second 
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chapter affirms that St Peter has a perpetual line of successors 
in this primacy over the universal Church, and that whoever 
succeeds Peter in the Roman see, “ by the institution of Christ 
obtains the primacy of Peter over the whole Church.” The 
third chapter affirms, that by the appointment of Christ the 
Roman Church has supreme jurisdiction over all other 
churches ; that the jurisdiction of the pontiff is immediate ; 
that to it all, both pastors and the faithful, are bound to 
submit, not only in matters of faith and morals, but in matters 
of discipline and government; that, in the exercise of his 
office, he has the right of freely communicating with all 
pastors of the Church, and with their flocks, irrespective alike 
of the will-or confirmation of the secular power; that he is 
the supreme judge of the faithful; and that it is unlawful to 
appeal from his decisions to an cecumenical council. The 
fourth chapter declares that the supreme power of teaching is 
also included in the primacy which the pope enjoys over the 
whole Church ; that he is the father and teacher of all Chris- 
tians; that the see of holy Peter remains ever free from all 
blemish of error; and that this gift of truth and never-failing 
faith was conferred upon Peter and his successors to enable 
them to perform their high office for the salvation of all. 
Then follows the decree of Infallibility, in the following 
words :— 

“Therefore, faithfully adhering to the tradition received from the 
beginning of the Christian faith, for the glory of God our Saviour, the 
exaltation of the Catholic religion, and the salvation of Christian people, 
with the approbation of the sacred council, we teach and define it to be 
a dogma divinely revealed: That when the Roman pontiff speaks ex 
cathedra,—that is, when in discharge of the office of pastor and teacher 
of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he defines 
that a doctrine regarding faith or morals is to be held by the universal 
Church, he enjoys, by the divine assistance promised to him in blessed 
Peter, that infallibility with which the divine Redeemer willed His 
Church to be endowed in defining a doctrine regarding faith or morals ; 
and therefore such definitions of the Roman pontiff are unalterable of 
themselves, and not from the consent of the Church.” 


The events which followed the decision were so sudden and 
stupendous, that they excited the astonishment of Europe. 
Two days after the proclamation of the dogma, the Emperor 
Napoleon III, who had for some time felt jealous of the 
growing influence of North Germany, declared war against 
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Prussia, and entered on that disastrous campaign which in a 
few weeks resulted in the loss of his crown and in the 
humiliation of France. On the 2d of September, Napoleon 
surrendered at Sedan ; the fall of the Imperial Government in 
France was followed by the proclamation of a republic; the 
King of Prussia, after his triumph and the capture of Paris, 
assumed the title Emperor of Germany; and Protestantism, 
in his person, was elevated to the political and military . 
leadership of Europe. - Meanwhile the removal of the French 
troops, which for years at Civita Vecchia had protected the 
last remnant of the pope’s civil authority, and their return to 
their own country, left the way open for the important event 
which occurred in Italy. So soon as it was known that the tide 
of war was going against France, King Victor Immanuel, who 
had long been on the watch for an opportunity to occupy the 
capital of his own kingdom, stepped in without encountering 
any resistance, and on the 24th of September, amid the 
welcome and plaudits of the populace, took possession of Rome. 
With him the Bible entered, and, at the same time, civil liberty 
and religious toleration, so that now Christian worship is as 
free in the city of the Czsars and of the pope as in any city of 
the world. Since that time Victor Immanuel occupies the 
Quirinal, and Pio Nono the Vatican; the temporal power, which 
had been wielded by his predecessors for eleven hundred years, 
having dropped from the hands of the infallible pope as quietly 
as a sere leaf from the autumn tree. 

The changes which had thus taken place in a few weeks, and 
the free institutions by which Pius IX. now found himself 
surrounded, were not favourable to the continuance of the 
Vatican Council. But the declaration of infallibility, the real 
work for which it had been convened, was accomplished. Not- 
withstanding, it existed formally till the 20th of October ; 
then it was adjourned till the 20th of November ; and then it 
was prorogued sine die. Should it ever assemble again, it will 
be under very different conditions from those which surrounded 
it on the 8th of December 1869. But why should it meet? 
An infallible pope has all within himself; he can never need a 
council any more. - 

What has been the action of the minority since the council 
was closed? The answer which we have to give to this 
question is the most humiliating fact of all. Their conduct 
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has been apparently that of men who either had no deep 
convictions of truth, or no strength to make the sacrifices 
which deep convictions demand. Al] the opposing bishops 
have, we believe, submitted to the decree, and have accepted 
as true what they declared to be opposed to Scripture, to 
tradition, and to history. Rauscher of Vienna published the 
decree in August 1870; Schwarzenberg of Prague hesitated 
till January 11, 1871; and Hefele waited till the 10th of 
April, saying, as he yielded, “The peace and unity of the 
church is so great a good, that great and heavy sacrifices may 
be made for it.” Maret, the dean of the Sorbonne, has with- 
drawn from sale his writings against infallibility, adding that 
he “wholly rejects everything in his work which is opposed to 
the dogma of the council.” Even the gifted and learned 
Strossmayer is dumb, and has, we fear, followed the example 
of his brethren. After fighting in the council the battle of - 
truth with such ability and persistence, their defection is 
disappointing, and demonstrates but too forcibly how immea- 
surably, in faith and courage, these men fall short of the men 
of the Reformation age. No effort of imagination enables us to 
think that the same silence and submission found in Rauscher, 
and Hefele, and Maret, when the interests of truth and con- 
science were at stake, could by any possibility have been 
shewn, under similar conditions, by Martin Luther or Philtp 
Melancthon, by John Calvin or John Knox. 

The full effects of the Vatican council it will require 
centuries to work out. Meanwhile this much is evident, that 
it has given the last and finishing blow to Gallicanism, for 
now a general council has condemned that old theory, has 
actually signed away its own rights and privileges, and has 
affirmed that henceforth no appeal lies to any council whatever 
after the decision of the pope has been pronounced. It has 
destroyed the independence of the Catholic bishops; they can 
no longer claim to derive their authority directly from Christ 
and the apostles ; they derive it from the pope, and henceforth 
they can originate no action and exercise no jurisdiction except 
by his permission and authority. It has made the pope the 
absolute ruler of the church, no longer bound to consult farther 
than he chooses the voice of the bishops or the tradition of the 
churches. Everywhere over the world it has made such a 
thing as liberal Catholicism impossible ; he who henceforth 
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attempts to reconcile the Romish Church and modern civilisa- 
tion, by the very act publicly fixes the stigma of heresy on 
himself. It has created a new Article of Faith, unknown to 
the Scriptures or the primitive ages, and which no Roman 
Catholic was bound to believe up till the 18th of July 1870. 
He who refuses to believe it now, incurs the sin and penalty of 
heresy. 

From a papal point of view, these results may be counted 
advantages rather than disasters ; but even Roman Catholics 
can scarcely see the benefit of the new secession from the 
Church which has taken place on the Continent, of the loss to 
their body of such men as Dollinger, Friedrich, Hyacinthe, 
and Reinkens, or of the collision with the civil power which 
the decree has precipitated in Germany and Switzerland. This 
is the beginning ; who can tell the end? Even at present it is 
easy to see that a new and perennial element of strife has been 
wantonly cast into the political and ecclesiastical relations of 
Europe; and it is certain that historians, in coming time, will 
regard the Vatican council of 1869 as an era from which Latin 
Christianity entered on a novel and most interesting part of its 
career, and commenced to develop tendencies, the results of 
which will be fresh starting-points in the story of man. 

THomMas WITHEROW. 





Art. 1V.—The Sermons of Richard Hooker. 


Keble’s Edition of Hooker’s Works. Three Volumes. 1865. 


[ a previous paper,' a sketch was given of the life and 
character of this eminent person. In the present, it is 
proposed to give an account of some of his writings. 
“Hooker,” says Mr Hunt, in his summary of “Religious 
Thought in England,” “is on all sides admitted to have been 
the greatest intellect that had yet appeared in the Reformed 
Church of England, and all parties agree to receive him as the 
wisest exponent of her doctrine, and the truest incarnation of 
her spirit. Therefore it is that every’party claims Hooker as 
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on their side.” There is much truth in this statement, although 
to one who knows anything of the history of the Church of 
England, the latter part of it must sound very strange. In 
the whole fifty-five volumes of the Parker Society—extending 
from Cranmer to Rogers, and including Jewel—there is no 
writer who can compare with Hooker in the combination of 
intellectual force with the charms of refined art, imaginative 
light and warmth, and philosophic insight and elevation. But 
what is the “doctrine and spirit” of the Church of England ? 
and how could this be embodied in one man? What- 
ever it may be, Mr Hunt seems to tell us that it is some- 
thing contrary to the Thirty-nine Articles, For, after two or 
three pages, in which he touches some salient points of 
Hooker’s doctrine, he proceeds to describe the famous “Chris- 
tian Letter,” in which Hooker was challenged as contradicting 
the Articles, and implies that this charge was not made with- 
out foundation. “The writers collected a series of passages 
out of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ and placed alongside of them 
passages from the Articles, where not only the tone and spirit, 
but the very words, appeared to differ.” He is careful to remind 
us with regard to this attack, that “it was said that Hooker 
was so sensible of its force that it hastened his death.” And 
he goes on to give seriatim the passages referred to, and the 
Articles with which they are supposed to conflict. It is 
difficult to see how this can be reconciled with the previous 
description of Hooker. It is true that Mr Hunt, though often 
admirably clear and searching, is also not seldom loose and 
superficial in his statements, and is always apt to be misled by 
his dislike of any dogmatic assertion of Christian belief. But 
the mystery lies much deeper. 

There has all along been a singular mixture or confusion of 
doctrinal belief and religious sentiment in the Church of 
England, and a succession of rapid and decisive changes in 
the prevailing type. It has been strikingly said that— 


“ A period of about seventy years, or two generations, seems generally 
sufficient to complete a thorough and entire change in the prevailing 
system of theology ; that in 1560, under Archbishop Parker, the Church 
of England was Calvinistic and thoroughly Protestant; . . . that in 1630, 
seventy years after, under Archbishop Laud, the same Church had 
become Arminian, and scarcely, or very faintly, Protestant ;” and that 
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if we “once more pass over seventy years, and come down to the year 
1700, a third and totally different school from either of the former meets 
our view, for the Tillotsons and Burnets are neither of the school of 
Parker, nor yet do they resemble Laud.” 


The remark admits of extension to our own times. In 1770 
religion and even moral principle seemed to have died; in 
1840 we have the “Tracts for the Times,” and a few years 
later the “ Essays and Reviews.”' The peculiarity of our time 
is, that the three schools, so widely divergent from each other, 
are seen co-existing, and in such proportions, and with such 
internal vigour, that in literature and in the courts of law they 
maintain a deadly and uncertain strife. How it came about 
that the Church of England should wear a coat of so many 
colours ; from what radical flaws in its system, and from what 
unhappy occurrences in its early history,—for it is there they 
are to be sought for, no substantial change in its constitution 
having taken place since the time of Elizabeth,—there has 
resulted so much instability, we shall not now particularly 
inquire. For the present, we shall only name what we believe 
to have been the leading elements :—First, the complete sub- 
jection of the Church to the civil power,—a subjection un- 
paralelled among the Reformed Churches ; which was at first 
tamely submitted to, then boasted of, and even made an article 
of faith, and which tended directly to foster a worldly and 
latitudinarian spirit. Second, the compromising relations set 
up towards the Church of Rome, in formularies, usages, and 
policy, tending to breed a Romanism wanting only in the 
possession of a pope. Third, the doubtful relations observed 
towards the Word of God, appearing in the constant appeals 
to the fathers of the first five or six centuries, and in the open 
disregard of Scriptural example in the framing of the Church 
polity. And last, the episcopal system, which naturally 
nourishes in church rulers a love of pomp and power, to the 
ruin of godly discipline, to the lowering of the dignity of free- 
dom, and to the hindering and discouraging of the activity of 
individual Christian life. But our immediate concern is not 
with the system itself or its history.. The question before us 
is, How could it be said, with any truth, that the doctrine and 
spirit of a church so divided, and so fluctuating in its radical 
beliefs and spiritual tendencies, are represented systematically 


1 See Dr James Buchanan’s ‘‘ Lectures on Justification,” pp. 217, 218, 
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in the teaching of any one man? And yet, in no inconsider- 
able measure, the statement is correct. In the words of Dean 
Stanley (for once giving’ a tolerably accurate portrait)— 

“By a strange, almost unique, combination, he (Hooker) united in 
himself, as no other English divine before or since, the main features of 
the personal theology of Luther, as exhibited in his sermons ; the passion 
for ancient creed and ritual, as seen in the fifth book of the ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Polity ; with the broad and deep principles of philosophic freedom 


and spiritual religion which pervade the general framework, and animate 
the substance of his great work.”! 


But this only breeds fresh inquiries. By what singular con- 
junction of circumstances the task of harmonising such varied 
and conflicting elements could have been imposed on one 
man ; by what singular freak of nature any one man, accept- 
ing this task, could have been fitted for accomplishing it with 
so fair a measure of success, that, instead of being treated as 
a lunatic, he is regarded with a pre-eminent admiration and 
reverence, and his support eagerly claimed by every sort of 
partizan; by what methods this has been achieved; and 
finally, how far he has really succeeded in his attempt :—such 
are the questions which meet the student of Hooker. 

It is curious to observe how such questions were entirely 
ignored in the earlier half of this century. This came out 
very clearly in the Gorbam controversy. Bishop Philpott and 
Mr Maskell thought they had a sure card in Hooker. Dean 
Goode, on the other hand, by quoting some strong passages, 
and emphasising, by means of great capital letters and other 
small arts of printing in which he delighted, those saving 
clauses and words by which Hooker cemented the diverse parts 
of his mosaic, made out a plausible case for the Evangelicals, 
But the case was different in Hooker's own time. Whitgift 
had considerable difficulty in saving the orthodoxy of his 
favourite protegé ; and the truth is, that it was Hooker who 
gave the first occasion for the rise of Doctrinal Puritanism. 
The “Christian Letter,” in which the “Ecclesiastical Polity ” 
was attacked, was the first Puritan publication in which the 
question of doctrine was raised. Previously it had only been 
the framework of offices and rites and the Prayer Book which 
were challenged. But Hooker was regarded as having, in 
defence of these, seriously undermined the Articles of Religion ; 


! Sermon on Hooker in Good Words, January 1873. 
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and thenceforward the controversy took its broader shape, and 
became more vital. Mr Keble, from his intimate acquaintance 
with Hooker, is much more discriminating than the Tractarians 
came to be, when they plied their drag-net to make a general 
haul of all sorts of authorities. His strong bias sways him 
aside, but, on the whole, he is not unjust in conceiving of 
Hooker as originating a new school of thought, and designing 
“ serere arbores que alteri seculo prosint.” Only his view is 
too narrow. It was not one school, but many, that Hooker 
intended to found or to cherish. He wrote for the statesman 
and the philosopher, as well as for the ecclesiastic and the 
divine. He had a prevision of the whole desiderata for the 
maintenance and defence of the Church of England as it stood 
by law, or was exhibited in its existing usages and formuiaries ; 
and he sought underground, in his stores of philosophical 
and patristic lore, for principles, or seeming principles, of 
truth or authority, on which the whole vast and discordant 
fabric might rest. 

The “Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity” was the ripe fruit of 
this great design. It was this work alone which he himself 
published and by which he meant to live. There is no reason 
to believe that he intended to publish any other of the 
writings that have come down to us with his name, unless it 
were certain fragments which might have grown, had he lived, 
into a reply to the “Christian Letter.” But his Opuscula, 
consisting of a few sermons with his short Answer to Travers, 
are not only valuable in themselves, but also peculiarly inter- 
esting as furnishing a clue to the development of his views 
and ways of thinking, from the time when, as the pupil and 
friend of Reynolds at Oxford, he was probably a moderate 
Puritan, to the time when, after his sharp controversy with 
Travers at the Temple, and under the auspices of Whitgift, 
he began to fashion his great work, by which it was hoped 
that all Puritan ideas might be banished for ever from the 
minds of men of every class. Nearly all his writings are 
controversial, both in origin and substance ; even the most 
notable of the sermons are of this character. The polemical 
element entered at, least as largely as any other into his 
mental and moral structure; and, indeed, from his very first 


entrance upon public life to his latest day, he lived in the 
atmosphere of disputation. 
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I. It is much to be regretted that of the sermon which 
Hooker preached at St Paul’s Cross, when he first came into 
public view, we have no record besides Walton’s report, and 
some indefinite references in the papers of the Temple quarrel. 
What Hooker really taught in this sermon, is a very interest- 
ing matter ; for it opens up the whole question of his Calvinism. 
According to Walton, the language which he employed is 
sufficiently Arminian in sound; and Mr Keble, in his desire 
to shew that Hooker departed widely from what he calls the 
extreme Calvinism then prevailing, tries to connect this 
sermon with a movement that arose in Cambridge a few years 
later, and may be regarded as the first decisive step towards 
the coming prevalence of Arminianism in the time of Laud. 
Strype, in his “ Life of Whitgift,” gives a minute account of 
this movement. It took shape in the proceedings against 
Barrett, a fellow, and Baro, a professor of divinity. The 
result was, that Barrett had to make repeated retractations, 
and Baro to resign his office ; and it was with a view to put 
an end to the whole movement that the Lambeth Articles 
were framed. It is unlikely that Hooker had anything to do 
with this affair. His sermon was preached ten years before, 
and he belonged to a different university. It is true, however, 
that the sermon caused a good deal of discussion at the time, 
and some suspicion continued to hang about his reputation as 
a divine. One of Travers’ charges against him implies that 
he had used some dangerous methods of representation on the 
subject of predestination; and he says that he had thought it 
necessary to correct the error in his own preaching and to 
confer with Hooker privately with regard to it. The only 
account, however, which he gives of the teaching in question, 
is that “it was not unlike that wherewith Corrano sometime 
troubled this Church.” Of this Corrano we have some faint 
traces in the correspondence of Grindal and Parker, published 
by the Parker Society, from which we learn that Corrano, a 
few years before, had occupied the position of reader of divinity 
in the Temple, from which he had been dismissed for errone- 
ous teaching about free grace and predestination. His errors 
could not have been very grave, since we find him presently 
after appointed to a similar readership at Oxford, and he 
ended his days as a prebendary of St Paul’s. Hooker, too, in 
his answer to Travers, which was addressed to Whitgift, a 
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most watchful defender of Calvinism, does not shrink from 
the doctrine of his sermon, but, on the contrary, claims the 
approval of the Bishop of London, who had been present when 
it was delivered. It is noticeable, indeed, that he takes care 
to avoid going into particulars, so as not to breed further 
discussion of the statements he had used ; but that he had 
made any serious deflection from Calvinistic doctrine is hardly 
conceivable. Augustine, Jewel, and Calvin, are the divines 
whom he most highly lauds; and his affirmations of the 
particular election of the saved, of the efficacy of divine grace, 
and of the certain perseverance of the saints, in several parts 
of his writings, are beyond question. 

Walton’s account of this sermon is, that Hooker taught as 
follows: “That in God there are two wills, an antecedent and 
a consequent will: His first will, that all mankind should be 
saved; but His consequent will, that those only should be 
saved that did live answerable to that degree of grace which 
He had offered or afforded them.” There is a considerable 
resemblance in these statements to some of Baro’s. But Baro 
went further; and Dean Goode gives him up as substantially 
Arminian, Turretine gives the history of this distinction of 
the antecedent and consequent will, and a critical estimate of 
its use. He places it “ among those which are less convenient, 
and have something unsound in them, and are therefore 
deservedly rejected.” It was first introduced by John Dama- 
scene, the principal divine of the Greek Church, and upholder 
of its semipelagianism, in the seventh century, and was after- 
wards greedily laid hold of by the schoolmen and all the 
patrons of universal grace. But some Calvinists have thought 
it capable of being retained, and soundly applied in two ways. 
First, with regard to the revealed wil] of God for human 
guidance, we may speak of an antecedent will as appearing in 
the commands, and of a consequent will as declared in the 
promises and threatenings which are added to the commands 
by way of sanction, and the benefits or punishments which 
follow upon man’s obedience or resistance. Second, with 
regard to the divine decrees, as to their order and our manner 
of conceiving of them, the distinction may be legitimately 
used ; so that we may say, for example, that the decree of the 
creation of man precedes the decree of his redemption. The 
anti-Calvinistic use is to take the antecedent will as the design 
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of God for the salvation of all men, and the consequent as 
His determination to save those who believe, and condemn 
unbelievers: the one preceding the act of the human will 
accepting or rejecting the Gospel, and regarding it indiffer- 
ently ; and the other waiting upon the human will in its 
choice, and acting accordingly. We find Hooker, in his reply 
to the “Christian Letter,"—one of the sharpest stings of 
which was the accusation that he had allowed himself to be 
“seduced by the vain distinctions of the witty schoolmen,’— 
confessing that he took this distinction, as well as another 
about the absolute and conditioned will of God, from Dama- 
scene, but in both cases in the possible Calvinistic sense. In 
his “ Answer” to Travers, there is a strong statement with 
regard to the latter distinction ; but it amounts to nothing 
more than a repudiation of Supralapsarianism. And in this 
Paul’s Cross sermon, it is probable that he applied the distinc- 
tion of “antecedent” and “ consequent” simply to the precep- 
tive will of God, with the practical design of pressing on his 
hearers the duty of Gospel faith and repentance ; shewing 
the freeness of the Gospel call by the antecedent will of God, 
and the certainty of. the result of salvation or damnation, 
according as they reeeived or rejected the Gospel, by His 
consequent will. Baro appears to have used the distinction in 
the anti-Calvinistic sense. Hooker, therefore, is not to be 
confounded with Baro; and though he adopted Damascene’s 
distinctions, he did not, as we learn from a statement in one 
of his sermons, approve of the Greek Church theology. But 
they had, perhaps, a disintegrating and misleading effect on 
his views. He seems to have felt a powerful recoil from the 
doctrine of particular atonement, and to have been much 
impressed with the risk of men being led by the doctrine of 
electing grace to pursue their salvation in a slothful way, if 
not to abandon the pursuit in indifference or despair; and 
these modifications or shrinkings may shew that he did not 
rightly apprehend the true bearings of Calvinistic principles. 
Whether consistently or not, however, he appears really to 
have held the doctrine of a sovereign, particular, and effectual 
decree of electing grace. Even the first book of the Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, applauded as it is by men who are caught by 
its philosophic breadth, but are of a totally different spirit, 
shews that, in the depths of his heart, there lay the ineradi- 
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cable conviction of a divine law, sovereignly super-imposed and 
inflexibly administered,—a principle that might be glossed 
over or accommodated to the temporary occasions of argument, 
but which, with whatever confusion of statement, constantly 
reappears in his writings down to the very latest. 


II. That there was a considerable difference between Hooker's 
religious leanings, in the earlier and in the later periods of 
his life, appears very plainly, if we compare two of his extant 
sermons with the fifth book of his “ Ecclesiastical Polity” and 
others of his later writings. These two sermons are on the 
same text—Jude 17-21, and if the reader will look at the 
passage, he will see that it was well fitted to elicit the 
preacher’s characteristic views and feelings with regard to the 
main topics—theological, ecclesiastical, and religious—which 
agitated society at the time. It is no wonder that Mr Keble 
is disposed to dispute the genuineness of these sermons, or, at 
least, to relegate them to his earlier days,—they present so 
vivid a contrast to those semi-Romish tenets and habits of 
mind which Mr Keble would ascribe to him as marking his 
ripest years, and for which there is too much colour in his 
latest writings. With regard to the Scriptures, the place and 
nature of faith and of the sacraments, the sources, vital 
elements and proper cast of spiritual life, his representa- 
tions and way of speaking are those of a warm-hearted 
Puritan ; while with regard to the condition of the Church of 
England, its evils and defects, the tone is scarcely less decidedly 
in the same key. The absolute divinity of the origin of the 
Scriptures, and their solitary authority in religion, are strongly 
stated : 


The sacred writers “neither spake nor wrote any word of their own, 
but uttered syllable by syllable as the Spirit put it into their mouths, no 
otherwise than the harp or the lute doth give a sound according to the 
discretion of his hands that holdeth and striketh it with skill.” “We 
have no Lord but Jesus, no doctrine but the Gospel, no teachers but His 
apostles.” ‘Their principal matter is, “the doctrine of salvation to be 
looked for by faith.” 


In the spiritual life it is faith, not the sacraments, that holds 
the foremost place. By it we are united to Christ, and by it 


alone we enter into the enjoyment of every privilege, and 
obtain a continual and final triumph. The sacrament of the 
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Supper is, indeed, spoken of very warmly as an important 
means of grace; but it is only a confirming seal of grace 
already received, a means of professing that we bave received 
it and are living according to it, and therefore giving occasion 
to astrict personal scrutiny as to our actual spiritual condition : 


“Ere we put forth our hands to take of this blessed sacrament, we are 
charged to examine and try our hearts whether God bein usor no.” The 
sacrament is “a seal unto us that we are His house and His sanctuary ; 
that His Christ is as truly united to me as my arm is united and knit 
unto my shoulder ; that He dwelleth in me as verily as the elements of 
bread and wine abide within me.” It is not the sacraments that create 
and constitute this intimate union ; “ that which linketh Christ to us is 
His mere mercy and love towards us ; that which tieth us to Him is our 
faith in the promised salvation revealed in the word of truth.” 


The preacher mistakes, indeed, the meaning of the word 
faith in his text, taking it as the subjective grace instead of 
the fides que creditwr, to which he was partly led by the 
existing translation ; but this gives occasion for the exhibition 


of his views of the supreme place of faith in the Christian 
life : 


“ The thing prescribed is faith. For as in a chain which is made of 
many links, if you pull the first you draw the rest ; and as in a ladder 
of many staves, if you take away the lowest, all hope of ascending to the 
highest will be removed ; so, because all the precepts and promises in 
the law and in the Gospel do hang upon this, Believe ; and because the 
last of the graces of God doth so follow the first, that He glorifieth none 
but whom He hath justified, nor justifieth any but whom He hath 
called to a true, effectual, and lively faith in Christ Jesus ; therefore St 
Jude, exhorting us to build ourselves, mentioneth here expressly only 
faith as the thing wherein we must be edified ; for that faith is the 
ground and the glory of all the welfare of this building.” 


With regard to justification by faith, no doubt is left as to 
the preacher’s meaning. It is by faith alone. The Romanist 
doctrine is vigorously denounced, and justification is declared 
to be complete and permanent : 


“Tmputation of righteousness hath covered the sins of every soul 
which believeth ; God, by pardoning our sin, hath taken it away ; so 
that now, although onr transgressions be multiplied above the hairs of 
our head, yet being justified, we are as free and as clear as if there were 
no one spot or stain of any uncleanness in us.” 


It is not faith itself, however highly exalted, that forms the 
matter of imputed righteousness ; it is the virtue of Christ. 
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And those who have this faith in truth, will persevere unto 
complete salvation. Apostates were “amongst us, not of us.” 
“We marvel not at their departure, neither are we prejudiced by their 


falling away, because they were not of us, sith they are fleshly, and have 
not the Spirit. The children abide in the house for ever.” 


Of our personal possession of this saving grace, so fruitful in 
privileges and blessings, we may and ought to have a full 
assurance. This is very strongly put: 

“Tt is as easy a matter for the Spirit within you to tell whose ye are, 
as for the eyes of your body to judge where you sit, or in what place you 
stand.” 

This strength of language with regard to assurance of faith, 
betokens the writer’s nearness to the times of the Reformation, 
when, as is well known, it was held by many in a form that is 
not now regarded as warrantable, going far to make assurance 
to be of the essence of faith. But to this subject we must 
presently refer, in connection with another sermon, where we 
shall find Hooker holding different language from that which 
is now before us. It must be remarked, however, that strongly 
as he speaks here of the duty and attainableness of assurance, 
he does not speak of it as a part, or as an immediate and 
inevitable accompaniment, of faith. It is the result of a 
process of introspection and examination of one’s personal 
character and habits, and an object of prayer. 


“The Lord of His infinite mercy give us hearts plentifully fraught 
with the treasure of this blessed assurance of faith unto the end.” 


It may be thought that we are dwelling to a wearisome 
extent on these two sermons, but the truth is, that they shew 
us one half of Hooker’s inner history, and we shall immediately 
have to begin tracing a process of change. One topic yet 
remains, too, which must not be left out. When the writer 
comes to speak of the “mockers” of his text, one is curious to 
see how he will treat the two parties by whom the Church of 
England was then assailed—the Puritans and the Papists. 
What, at the date of this sermon, were his relations to the 
Puritans, and what did he think of their pretensions and 
complaints? In the first place, he treats them very differently 
from the Papists. These he regards as irreconcilable enemies, 
with whom there are to be no terms, and he meets them boldly, 
confuting their errors with scorn. But with a view to the 
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charges of the Puritans, he goes on to speak of the faults and 
shortcomings of the Church of England in a way which must 
have gratified many of them, if they formed, as one cannot but 
fancy, a large portion of his audience. There is no flaunting 
presentation of an episcopal platform, no distinguishing of 
clergy and laity, not a word about holy places and days, 
nothing about crossings and kneelings. Bishops are only 
mentioned once ; the words clergy and laity do not occur; the 
ministers are pastors, each of them feeding his own flock, 
and holding his office for the good of the Church alone. The 
ministry is indeed a standing office, but only for external 
administration. The relations of the magistrate are briefly 
referred to, and are described as merely circa sacra; and it is 
most noteworthy, that the rule by which he is to be guided is 
not human reason or expediency, which is the main position of 
the “Ecclesiastical Polity,” but the Word of God,—< the rule 
which cannot deceive, even as Moses provided that all things 
might be done according to the pattern which he saw in the 
mount.” The chief interest lies in Scriptural representations of 
a good pastor, and in a strong picture of the shameful incon- 
sistencies of many pastors of the time, along with a solemn 
appeal to these on their responsibilities. Then, turning to the 
people, he speaks as if they were all Puritans, and had too 
good ground for their accusations. He supposes them 
lamenting over the existing Church, in comparison with that 
of the apostles’ days, as Israel did over the meanness of the 
second: temple; and “filled with indignation” while they 
think of— 

“ priests made of the refuse of the people, men . . . . unable to discern 
between the right hand and the left, . . . . leaving their flocks, ... . 
entering upon holy things, as spoils, without a reverend calling, ... . 
leaders so unkindly affected towards them, that they could find in their 


hearts to sell them as sheep or oxen, not caring how they made them 
away.” 


There. is even a glance at “what duty Zerubbabel or Jehoshua 
doth owe unto God in this respect,” and at their failure therein. 
These were the very charges which the Puritans brought against 
the existing condition of the Church. How does the preacher 
meet them? He does not deny them. He implicitly admits 
them ; and then, turning again to the people, he reminds them 
that if they were not “disobedient children, God would give 
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them pastors according to His own heart,” and therefore the 
only course is for them to begin a reformation in themselves. 
And so the discourse ends. 

These sermons, when viewed in connection with Hooker’s 
later writings and history, are so remarkable, that it has been 
seriously questioned whether they are really his. Mr Keble, 
who claims Hooker as holding substantially his own views, 
which have developed into the Ritualism of our day, admits 
that he underwent a change from the time when he was the 
grateful follower of his patron, Jewel, and the docile disciple of 
his tutor, Reynolds; but he hardly likes to admit so great a 
change as these sermons would shew. He therefore argues 
against their genuineness, resting chiefly on the difference of 
style and contrariety of sentiment from what is found in his 
other writings. His argument will not bear close examination. 
The style indeed is different ; it is more rapid and warm ; but 
may not a man have different styles in addressing different 
hearers or readers, for different purposes, and at different 
periods of his life? It would be easy to point out numerous 
phrases and minute turns of thought that bear a close resem- 
blance to Hooker’s style in his acknowledged writings, and which, 
when taken cumulatively, remove all objection on this score. 
There is a difference also in sentiment, but it is not so great as 
Mr Keble would make out. Especially there is apparently a 
wide difference on the subject of assurance of salvation, from 
the ground taken in a notable sermon which is presently to 
come before us, but it will be found that though assurance is 
there put somewhat in discredit as a common attainment, the 
absolute perpetuity of true faith is powerfully asserted, and 
the object is to encourage and produce assurance. The truth 
is, as we take it, that Hooker was more of a Puritan at the 
beginning, and less of a Ritualist at the end, than Mr Keble 
represents. There was a change, but it began farther back, 
and did not go so far forward. As to the external evidence 
for these sermons, it is quite as good as what we have for two 
others that are not doubted of. They were found amongst 
Hooker’s papers, and were published by Jackson, the zealous 
editor of his writings, shortly after his death, 

An interesting question now arises with regard to the time 
when Hooker wrote them. There is a reference in one of 
them to a “space of four-and-twenty years,” during which the 
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Church of England had been specially attacked by the Papists. 
This period might begin at the accession of Elizabeth in 1558, 
which would fix the date of the sermons at 1582; or when 
the Pope’s bull of excommunication was issued, 1570, which 
would carry them forward to 1594. Mr Keble fluctuates in 
opinion, speaking differently in his preface and in his footnotes. 
But it is hardly credible that Hooker could have written such 
sermons in 1594, when the first four books were published, 
and the remainder already sketched out of his “ Polity.” We 
are therefore shut up to the earlier period, and the result at 
which we arrive is, that Hooker was then a moderate Puritan, 
approving of the “discipline” and the general views of the 
party, fully sympathising in their style of religious thought, 
but conforming to the Church as it stood, in the hope of better 
times to come,—times which, by and bye, he unhappily did 
his best to put off for ever. 


III. There are two other sermons, the date of which it is 
hard to settle, and we shall not attempt it, but it may be as 
well to take them in here. We have spoken of a man having 
different styles. In one of these sermons Hooker is in his 
philosophical vein. It is a funeral sermon on John xiv. 27, 
and as such it is a failure; it is too intellectual in substance, 
and too artificial and cold in manner. But it is impossible for 
Hooker to write anything that shall not be somehow interesting; 
and there is a philosophical analysis of the affections of grief 
and fear — distinguishing between the sinful and sinless 
indulgence of them—which is attractive, though in some parts 
questionable. One sparkling sentence with regard to threatened 
evils of a formidable character which may not excite fear, has 
elicited one of Coleridge’s high-flown criticisms :—“ Perceive we 
not how they, whose tenderness shrinketh at the least raze of 
a needle’s point, do kiss the sword that pierceth them quite 
thorow?” This Coleridge calls either a truism or a dangerous 
fallacy, and he has some transcendental talk about the soul and 
its essential existence, to which he extends Hooker’s remark ; 
whereas Hooker is merely thinking of temporal life, and of the 
occasions when, with a sufficient motive, the most fastidiously 
sensitive will rush upon any danger. The other of the two 
sermons referred to, on Matthew vii. 7, 8, does not call for any 
notice, except that it proceeds on a false interpretation,—a 
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thing not uncommon with Hooker, with whom exegesis is 
never a strong point. 


IV. The remaining sermons may be classified as the Temple 
sermons. They were probably delivered when Hooker was 
Master of the Temple, as part of a series on Habakkuk, the 
others not being extant. We find ourselves here in a different 
atmosphere, and have to deal, as it might almost seem, with a 
different man. We are in the midst of controversy, and 
Hooker appears much more as an intellectualist, with a 
decided tendency to apologise for the Chureh of Rome. He 
is full of exceptions and negations, and keeps paring at the 
truth till (to use an expression of Owen’s somewhere) there is 
a risk of its blood being drawn and its life flying away. His 
Puritanism, such as it was, must have been shaken before he 
came to the Temple, and the antagonism immediately set up 
between him and Travers seems to have gone far to complete 
his conversion. It was doubtless the danger of Puritanism, 
that it tended so to exalt and intensify religious experience as 
to breed despair or hypocrisy in the case of some ; and, on the 
other hand, it was the tendency of Conformity to lower religious 
life into a freezing harmony with its essential indifferentism, 
or to change it into the contrary type of Popery. If Hooker 
was now escaping from the one extreme, he was in danger of 
falling into the other. 

The first of these sermons is on the nature of faith ; the 
second, a celebrated one, on justification ; and the third, which 
will not call for much remark, is nominally on the nature of 
pride, but really a collection of short discourses on various topics. 
The sermon on “The Certainty and Perpetuity of Faith in the 
Elect,” drew from Coleridge this warm eulogium : 

“T can remember no other discourse that sinks into, and draws up 
comfort from the depths of our being below our own distinct conscious- 
ness, with the clearness and godly loving-kindness of this truly evangelical, 
God-to-be-thanked-for sermon.”? 

The eulogium is merited; not a few have had to thank 
Hooker for this sermon ; but it is for the latter portion only, 
and not for the former. Coleridge is himself a proof of this ; 
for the fundamental position of the first part exercised his 
mind, from time to time, with varying judgment, for about a 


1 “‘ Notes on English Divines,” vol i. p. 29. 
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year, and he finally decided against Hooker. Owen, too, 
seems to have had this sermon in his view when writing the 
most original of his works, “The Reason of Faith.” Hooker 
seems here to come into conflict with some of the most 
cherished views of the Reformers ; and the question raised has 
intimate relations with the modern discussions as to the nature 
of faith. 

In a previous sermon at the Temple, Hooker had asserted 
that “the assurance of things which we believe by the word 
is not so certain as of that we perceive by sense.” It looks as 
if nothing but the spirit of mischief-making could have led 
him to hazard this assertion, at a time when his hearers were 
ready to fasten on anything in the least suspicious. Nothing 
seemed to be more at war with the language of the continental 
Reformers, and of the Homilies and all the best English divines, 
regarding “divine, supernatural, lively, certain faith,” in 
opposition to the “doubtsome faith” of the Church of Rome. 
This assertion was therefore at once laid hold of by Travers, 
and forms part of his indictment against Hooker in his “Sup- 
plication to the Council.” Yet Hooker did not flinch from it. 
When it was first questioned, he immediately preached the 
sermon before us; and in his “Answer” to Travers, after 
repeating the statement already given, he proceeds to give the 
gist of his argument: 

“T have taught,” he saith, “that the assurance of things which we 
believe by the Word, is not so certain as of that we perceive by sense. 
And is it as certain? Yea, I taught, as he himself I trust will not deny, 
that the things which God doth promise in His Word are surer unto us 
than anything we touch, handle, or see. But are we so sure and certain of 
them? If we be, why doth God so often prove His promises unto us, as 
He doth, by arguments taken from our sensible experience? We must 
be surer of the proof than of the thing proved, otherwise it is no proof. 
How is it, that if ten men do all look upon the moon, every one of them 
knoweth it as certainly to be the moon as another ; but many believing 
one and the same promise, all have not one and the same fulness of 
persuasion? How falleth it out, that men being assured of anything by 
sense, can be no surer of it than they are; whereas the strongest in faith 
that liveth upon the earth, hath always need to labour, and strive, and 


pray, that his assurance concerning heavenly and spiritual things may 
grow, increase, and be augmented ?” 


This is plausible enough, and yet who that knows the worth 
and power of faith, can be satisfied with it? Did the martyss, 
when they endured the most exquisite torments, and gave up 
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dear life, hating father and mother, wife and child, for Christ’s 
sake and the gospel’s, and doing it all joyfully, with songs of 
triumph, rest on an assurance so feeble as this with regard to 
the very reality of that for which they forsook all? The 
variety in the degrees of faith, on which Hooker dwells largely 
in the sermon, is of no proper account in the argument ; for 
the faith of the martyrs is only an extension and enhancement 
of that which, in its lowest degree, is of the same kind. As for 
the proofs in Scripture, taken from sensible things, there is an 
ambiguity in the word ; they are not positive reasons in support 
of propositions, but illustrations and analogies drawn from the 
near and present objects and ordinary transactions of earthly 
life, which God condescends to use, for the sake of deepening 
our impressions of spiritual things and enlivening our faith. 
But for the essential ground of faith we have only the naked 
asseverations of the Divine testimony, and the intrinsic excel- 
lence of their contents. These asseverations, when the soul is 
prepared by the Holy Spirit, are seen in the light of their 
infallible truthfulness, are received with the seal of conscience 
and the embrace of the heart, and are rested upon as an 
immovable rock. It is not at all a question regarding the 
evidence of the fact of a Divine testimony, but regarding the 
nature of saving faith, Hooker assumes “the Word” to be 
the undoubted Word of God, as well as his opponents. The 
only question is as to the nature of that certainty with which 
men rest on an admitted Divine testimony, when their faith 
is the result of an operation of the Holy Ghost upon their 
hearts, and infallibly leads to their salvation. The whole of the 
latter part of the sermon is, in fact, devoted to a demonstra- 
. tion of the certain permanence and final triumph of that faith, 
which he nevertheless, in the first portion, describes as carrying 
a weaker assurance than the perceptions of sense. It would 
have been nearer the truth for him to say that such faith is 
accompanied with a certitude equal to that of sensible per- 
ception, since it is commonly represented in Scripture by 
metaphors taken from sensible and physical acts—seeing, 
tasting, hearing, coming, fleeing, &. His whole argument 
from the imperfection of faith is indeed a fallacious one, for 
he speaks as if the bodily senses were universally perfect, 
whereas they may be and often are dull and uncertain in this 
action, as well as the spiritual faculty of faith. 
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In the sermor, Hooker tries to help the matter by the use of 
an old distinction of the schoolmen (swo more) between the 
“Certainty of Evidence,” and the “ Certainty of Adherence ;”— 
the former may be quite feeble at the very time when the latter 
is nearly perfect. But what is this certainty of evidence ¢ 
Nothing but vividness of perception. It is not the result of 
proof, as might be supposed, but simply a clear manifestation 
to the mind of that which is already believed to be true; the 
certainty of evidency, not of evidence properly so called. 
And the certainty of adherence is a conviction of the excel- 
lence of the objects in question, and therefore a love of them 
and cleaving to them at whatever cost. Now, this distinction, 
as here used, is liable to two objections. First, it is a change 
of ground ; for the question is not about a present vivid per- 
ception, but about a belief in the reality of things. And 
Coleridge has well remarked, that a mathematician may not 
have the same feeling of certainty as to the results of the 
transcendental algebra as with regard to the conclusions of 
simple geometry, without having less actual certainty. The 
second remark is, that it is very questionable whether the 
relative proportions of the two certainties were ever found in 
real life as they are here represented. It seems absurd in the 
nature of things to suppose a certainty of adherence, without 
an equal proportion of the certainty of evidence. The whole 
of Hebrews xi. proceeds on this principle ; the Psalter, the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles, and indeed all scripture, so 
far as it exhibits the experience of God’s saints, shows the same 
thing. Hooker quotes a well known passage from Job (xiii. 15), 
as if it were decisive—* Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him,” but he completely misunderstands it ; it is simply an 
expression of perfect resignation in the midst of outward afflic- 
tion.' Some other passages, as Isa. 1. 10, have been in like 
manner greatly abused. And in those cases in which spiritual 
darkness seems to co-exist with the “certainty of adherence,” 
it will be found that the darkness really rests on the question 
of a personal assurance of the possession of the divine favour, 
and not on the perception of the reality and excellence of 
scripture truths. It may appear to be otherwise, but it is 

1See Delitzch in loc. See also President Edward’s second letter to Gil- 
lespie appended to his Religious A ffections, 
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only an appearance. Hooker himself describes the case of a 
man in despair who professes to have lost all faith in Christian 
truth, but he admirably bandles the case with the effect of 
showing, that there must be such faith where the truth itself 
is loved ; “which argument,’ he says, “all the subtilty of . 
infernal powers will never be able to dissolve.” 

When he goes on to talk of the difference between the light 
of glory and the light of grace, and the inferiority of the latter, 
he forgets that the whole question is as to certainty of know- 
ledge, which may be the same in both states, while there is a 
difference as to its extent and its vividness. The same re- 
mark holds good with regard to the work of the Spirit upon 
the soul. The Holy Spirit, whom Hooker admits to be the 
author of faith, is a Spirit of adoption and consolation, and 
produces all the highest acts of the Christian life; and the 
only internal instrument He uses in carrying on this grand 
process to perfection is the new faculty or energy He has 
created—faith. Can it, then, be as feeble in its very roots as 
Hooker represents? He thinks he answers the objection to 
his position from this source, by saying that the Spirit does 
not operate like a natural agent with all the force of which He 
is capable, but only so far as to accomplish the intended 
design,—enough for salvation, but not for perfection. But the 
question remains, whether the result of the Spirit’s “ mighty 
working” (Eph. i. 19, 20; ii. 1), does not include a certain 
conviction of the objective reality of those things about which 
all spiritual life is exercised, and without which objective 
reality spiritual life is an utter nullity ? 

It is often seen in Hooker that he introduces arguments 
which add only bulk to his statements, without any ground 
of truth in them fit to bear a moment’s examination. He 
presumes too much on the obtuseness of his readers, or con- 
temptuously thinks that the flimsiest sophism is good enough for 
them. Thus in demonstrating the necessary imperfection of 
faith, he says that if it were perfect it would make us inde- 
pendent of the justifying righteousness of Christ. “ For right- 
eousness inherent being perfect will justify,” and faith is the 
mother of all Christian virtues. Of whom is he speaking ?— 
of men or angels? ~Does he think he can make us forget 
the fact that, there being sin in our past history at least, 
though we should now attain the most unsullied purity, yet, 
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without Christ’s righteousness, heaven’s gates must be shut in 
our faces? This sophism has altogether a Romish look. 

On the whole, the earlier part of this sermon, instead of 
bearing the title “The Certainty,” should rather have been 
styled “The Uncertainty of the Faith of God’s Elect.” It is 
an unhappy specimen of the fallacious sort of argument, and 
vitiated representation of Christian truth and experience, 
which the position amongst church parties Hooker was now 
taking up was fitted to produce. The latter portion is 
very different. It is a demonstration of the unfailing con- 
tinuance of true faith, whatever struggles it may have to pass 
through, or however it may for a time sicken or be eclipsed. 
Its perpetuity is rested on the promises of God, and on the 
faithfulness and effectual intercession of Christ. It is traced 
through many conflicts in which it sometimes seems utterly to 
fail, but it always revives, and “continues invincible.” Follow- 
ing P. Martyr and one or two other Reformers, but departing 
from the common language of the time, assurance of salvation 
is described as “a separable accident,” not an essential element 
of saving faith ; and the general design is to comfort weak be- 
lievers, and build them up to a full assurance of hope. Some 
exceptions might be taken to particular statements, but 
Hooker contrasts here favourably with Saravia, the intimate 
friend of his later days, and a notable divine of the time. At 
the request of Whitgift, Saravia wrote a paper in connection 
with the Barrett affair at Cambridge, with the view of esti- 
mating the soundness of Barrett’s statements. Amongst these 
was an assertion that temporary faith is of the same nature as 
saving faith. This Saravia defends with the usual Arminian 
arguments. At the time when Hooker wrote this sermon, 
therefore—1585, ten years before Saravia’s paper, he affords us 
clear prouf that the Church of England had not as yet made 
any departure from the Calvinism of her early days. This 
circumstance of itself gives an interest to the sermon, but 
the latter portion of it is most valuable on its own account. 
There is much felicitous scripture illustration, a tender and 
solemn dealing with some of the most delicate phases of 
Christian. life, and a concluding exhibition of the certainty of 
the believer's hope, that can hardly fail to leave a profound 
impression, and confer lasting profit on the reader. 
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V. “A Learned Discourse on Justification, Works, and how 
the Foundation of Faith is Overthrown.” This famous ser- 
mon is, perhaps, the most remarkable proof which remains to 
us of the intellectual greatness of Hooker. The first book of 
the Ecclesiastical Polity, no doubt, shows him rising easily and 
grandly into a loftier region, and calmly and reverently sur- 
veying the wide fields which are visible from that altitude. But 
if he there proves the breadth and elevation of his mind, here 
we best perceive its wonderful strength of grasp and subtilty. 
Nowhere, too, is his style more clear, vigorous, weighty, and 
withal graceful. We have before us, indeed, a masterpiece of 
dialectical and rhetorical art. The circumstances that gave 
rise to the sermon, seem to have fairly roused him to the 
utmost exertion of his powers and the strenuous application 
of his various learning. 

It seems (“ Answer to Travers”) that in a previous discourse 
he had been engaged “ in settling the difference between the 
Church of Rome and us about grace and justification.” He 
“took it for the best and most perspicuous way of teaching, 
to declare first, how far we do agree, and then to show our 
disagreement.” The jealous ears of Travers and his party 
immediately caught up some statements which were to them un- 
usual. Hooker taught, according to Travers (“Supplication”): 

“ That the Church of Rome is a true Church of Christ, and a sanctified 
Church by profession of the truth which God hath revealed unto us by 
His Son, though not a pure and perfect Church ;” and “ that he doubted 
not, but that thousands of the fathers which lived and died in the 
superstitions of that Church, were saved, because of their ignorance 
which excused them.” 

Travers thought it necessary to correct this doctrine by 
maintaining : 

“That such as die, or have died at any time in the Church of Rome, 
holding in their ignorance that faith which is taught in it, and namely, 
justification in part by works, could not be said by the Scriptures to be 
saved ;” supplementing this, however, by the admission, “that it was 
not indeed to be doubted but many of the fathers were saved, but the 
means was not their ignorance, which excuseth no man with God, but 
their knowledge and faith of the truth, which, it appeareth, God vouchsafed 
them, by many notable monuments and records extant of it in all ages.” 

These statements on both sides seem to have been put in a 
brief, incidental way ; but they presently led to a sharp and 
determined conflict. Hooker, much aggrieved by Travers’ 
correction, on the next Sabbath devoted his sermon to a full 
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and express discussion of the question as to the salvability of 
Roman Catholics. Travers, preaching in the afternoon, replied 
in a short address at the end of his sermon. The next step 
was the climax. Hooker returned to the subject on the follow- 
ing Sabbath, adducing new arguments, and reiterating his 
former assertions with fresh energy. The congregation, doubt- 
less,—composed, as it was, of lawyers,—were on tiptoe for 
Travers’ reply in the afternoon; but this was prevented by 
Whitgift’s interposition, depriving Travers of all his ministerial 
functions.’ Mr Keble seems to take the extant sermon to be 
the last of the three now mentioned. It is more likely, from 
its great length and fulness, as well as from some confusion of 
arrangement, to be a combination of the two last, drawn up 
with a view to Hooker’s defence before the Council, if neces- 
sary. Though the fruit of much labour, and maintaining 
nothing from which he afterwards departed,—on the contrary, 
the same views are presented with increased boldness in the 
“ Polity,’—it was not published by Hooker. On its first 
appearance, twelve years after his death, it excited so much 
attention, that the edition was immediately bought up, and 
a second appeared the following year. 

To appreciate Hooker's argument in this sermon, it is 
necessary to keep in view the precise question at issue, and 
the circumstances of the time which gave it importance. The 
question was not simply whether Roman Catholics might be 
saved, as Dean Stanley and others, who do not pay sufficient 
regard to the accuracy of their statements, have put it. 
Travers, as we have seen, admitted this. The real question 
was, whether Roman Catholics might be saved, “ which lived 
and died in the superstitions of that Church, because of their 
ignorance, which excused them.” They are supposed not only 
to have lived, but also to have died, in the practice and under 
the tuition of Popish superstition; and it is asserted that 
because they knew no better, the flaws in their religious 
condition might be overlooked by a merciful God. Their plea 
before Him might be sufficient, though it was a plea not of faith 
but of ignorance. We cannot wonder that two men like 
Hooker -and Travers should feel so keenly on this question 
when once raised. It was one of the principal objections of 
the Puritans to the existing constitution of the Church of 

! See narrative in former Article, B. & F. Ev. R., No. txxxv. p. 423. 
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England, that it was Popish. It was Popish in its hierarchi- 
cal structure, in its rites and vestments. This tended to 
hinder the conversion of Papists from the Church of Rome, or 
to attract them into the English Church without abandoning 
their Popery ; it left a most dangerous opening for the return of 
Popery ; and it was in itself offensive to enlightened Pro- 
testants. The Puritan, therefore, abhorred Popery with all his 
heart. Hooker, on the contrary, becoming more and more a 
defender of the Church of England as it stood, was led to take 
a mitigated view of the evils and dangers of Popery, and to 
think more kindly of the relations it might be possible to 
sustain towards it. But in taking this line he ran no slight 
risks. Was Protestant doctrine to suffer in his hands, while 
he laboured to represent Popery in its most favourable light ? 
Was a handle to be given to Rome for the charge of schism 
against Protestants, as separating from a Church in which it 
was laboriously proved that the risk to man’s salvation was so 
small? Was any countenance to be given to Origen’s notion 
of universal mercy? It was obviously needful for Hooker to 
tread warily ; for he was proposing to tread the very brink of 
the precipice, the razor-edge between truth and error. It is 
astonishing how well he succeeded, or appeared to succeed, in 
this, notwithstanding an occasional boldness of language which 
must have made Travers’ blood run cold, and though at the 
expense of considerable sophistry. Let us trace the process. 
The text is Hab. i. 4 (according to the existing translation), 
“The wicked doth compass about the righteous; therefore 
perverse judgment doth proceed.” The whole question is, 
who are the righteous, and who are the wicked? Hooker 
adopts an old Rabbinical interpretation, which is quite 
untenable, by which the wicked are the Chaldeans, and the 
righteous Judah, and thus gains some advantage for his object, 
by finding that a people who still hold the truth by profession, 
though exceedingly corrupt in manners,—like Judah, “ a sinful 
nation, a people laden with iniquity,’—may yet, according to 
Scripture, receive the designation “righteous ;” and he would 
insinuate that Papists may be in the same position. But 
afterwards he is well pleased if he be allowed to class them 
with Samaria (Israel under Jeroboam and his successors) ; 
more allowable comparison, though not a flattering one, seeing 
that the ten tribes, so far as they adopted Jeroboam’s scheme 
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of worship, were thoroughly apostate from God. Still there 
were doubtless many true worshippers of God among them, 
and prophets were not awanting. But he goes too far when 
he speaks of Samaria as better than Babylon in God’s sight, 
for its guilt is continually represented as far greater. 

Concerning the truly righteous, none are so in themselves, 
—all are sinners; even the blessed Virgin, though for Christ’s 
sake he would speak tenderly of her, was a sinner, and the 
blood which Christ took from her He paid for her: 


“*The world must shew a Christian man, otherwise it is not able to 
shew a man that is perfectly righteous.’ And concerning Christian 
righteousness, ‘There is a glorifying righteousness of man in the world 
to come, and there is a justifying and a sanctifying righteousness here. 
The righteousness wherewith we shall be clothed in the world to come is 
both perfect and inherent. That whereby we are justified is perfect, but 
not inherent. That whereby we are sanctified, inherent, but not 
perfect.’” 


This statement leads immediately to “that grand question 
which hangeth yet in controversy between us and the Church 
of Rome, about the matter of justifying righteousness.” On 
this the question of the salvability of Roman Catholics is 
made to turn. There follows, therefore, first, a statement of 
the amount of agreement between the two parties on this 
subject, and then of disagreement. To one not familiar with 
the methods of Popish controversy, the amount of agreement 
with Protestants which they can plead seems to be such as to 
take away all real difference,—they can talk so loudly about 
the grace of God and the merits of Christ ; and so it came to 
be stated by later English divines, as by Burnet in his book on 
the Articles. Not so with Hooker. He shews that the 
difference is “about the nature of the very essence of the 
medicine whereby Christ cureth our disease ; about the manner 
of applying it; about the number and the power of means 
which God requireth in us for the effectual applying thereof 
to our soul’s comfort.” 

Then follows a minute though condensed account of the 
Romish system, thoroughly fair and clear, and closing thus : 
“This ‘is the mystery of the man of sin. This maze the 
Church of Rome doth cause her followers to tread, when they 
ask her the way of justification.” A counter statement of 
Protestant doctrine is then given; and respecting it and all 
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other representations of the doctrine of justification in this 
sermon, we shall only say, that those who would ascribe to 
Hooker anything else than sound Reformation doctrine, must 
find their materials elsewhere. Mr Keble is painfully unfair 
and unwarranted in claiming Hooker as substantially at one 
with Bull. They differ essentially and totally. Tried by any 
one of the tests of Reformed doctrine,—the nature, the ground, 
the method, the instrument, or the results of justification,—he is 
not awanting. It is true he has some patristic and scholastic 
terms which tend to bring in confusion, such as meriting, in the 
sense of obtaining, and justice or righteousness, as applied both 
to justification and sanctification, and the distinction of 
habitual and actual justice or holiness. But the sense in 
which they are used is manifestly Protestant. Notwithstand- 
ing that he is pleading hard for a wide charity towards 
Romanists, still Rome is Babylon, and teaches “so many 
things pernicious to Christian faith, . . . that the very foun- 
dation of faith which they hold is thereby plainly overthrown, 
and the force of the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ extin- 
guished.” And there are passages in this sermon, setting 
forth leading elements in this fundamental branch of truth, 
which, for clearness, fulness, and power, are hardly to be 
matched in Christian literature. 

But we hasten to the discussion of the question that 
gave rise to the discourse. Having in the previous portion 
done something to clear himself of all complicity with the 
Romish system, the presumption was gained that it could be 
but a venial error, if it were an error, which he was now about 
_to maintain. He states the question as twofold: “ Whether 
our fathers, infected with Popish errors and superstitions, 
might be saved?” and, “ Whether their ignorance be a reason- 
able inducement to make us think that they might?” And 
taking up as a passage of Scripture bearing on the subject, 
Rev. xviii. 4, “Go out of her, my people,” &c., he admits its 
application to the Church of Rome, and that the plagues 
meant are everlasting destruction. But then what is that 
precise participation in the sins of Babylon which infers partici- 
pation in her plagues? The heresies of Rome are deadly, but 
the practice to which they lead may be dissociated from an 
intelligent belief in them. The inventors and teachers of them, 
and those who know them to be errors, yet for worldly ends 
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make outward profession of them as truth, Hooker gives over 
to inevitable condemnation, if they repent not. But the 
people, the ignorant multitude, some driven by fear, some 
seduced by guile, are they all to be “ plunged in that infernal 
and flaming lake?” ‘Woe worth the hour wherein we were 
born, except we might persuade ourselves better things.” 

Still condemnation is due, and though there is mercy with 
God there is also wrath: “which mercy we do not with Origen 
extend to devils and damned spirits.” There is no mercy for 
“the fathers” “if they were altogether faithless and impeni- 
tent.” They were faithless if they did not hold the founda- 
tion of faith. But might not many of them hold it as by a 
slender thread, and build upon it much perishable material, 
while yet they might be saved? What is the foundation? and 
what is it not to hold it? Generally, it is the writings of the 
evangelists and apostles ;-more particularly, it is Christ. How 
many millions have died in the Church of Rome, confessing 
“Christ my Saviour, my Redeemer Jesus!” But it is replied 
that this is consistent enough with perdition. The Galatians 
were told that if they were circumcised, Christ should profit 
them nothing. Christ is alone in the work of salvation. 
Admitted ; but the addition to Christ that is in question, is 
not to His work of redemption, but to the application of it. 
The Church of Rome does overthrow the foundation “by 
consequent,” but not directly. If some of the Galatians, 
perfect in the faith and loving it, were guilty of the sole error 
about circumcision and died before they were admonished by 
Paul, must they perish? They, like Rome, overthrew the 
foundation by consequent; but was not Luther’s error about 
the ubiquity of the body of Christ of the same tendency ? 

As for repentance, it is two-fold in its nature,—repentance 
for sins known, and for sins unknown,—and may not this 
extension cover the case of many Roman Catholics dying in 
penitence? Here Hooker supposes an outburst of indignation. 
This doctrine of repentance would take in all sorts of men. 
For men who have denied the foundation of faith, without a 
particular repentance of that error, there is no salvation. So 
it was ‘with the Galatians (Gal. v. 2, 4), and so with Roman 
Catholics holding with their church (2 Thess. ii. 10-12). 
Those in that church who were saved held the foundation— 
Christ alone. Hooker's reply turns upon the question of a 
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direct denial of the foundation of faith. Supposing that the 
Romish doctrine is a direct denial, still multitudes were 
ignorant of its meaning, or professed it by mere custom, and 
while holding other heresies, denied this regarding justification 
by works, or held it in a general form of words which might 
cover a true faith in Christ alone. Under the last head, he 
appeals to the general admission of the necessity of works to 
salvation, and to the strong language of James, which he 
reconciles with that of Paul on the footing that while justifi- 
cation may be spoken of as not implying sanctification, it may 
also be spoken of as implying it. Then, the efficient cause of 
sanctitication is the Spirit of adoption, whose first movement 
in the heart is the root of all Christian virtues which are 
afterwards produced ; and the same movement is the root or 
cause of that faith which receives the imputed righteousness 
of Christ. Here it is plain that Hooker treads on the very 
line of demarcation, and it must be owned that, while he does 
not really cross it, he might easily be supposed to do so. The 
Romish distinction of two kinds of sanctification, habitual and 
actual, is adopted. The first, which is the commencement of 
the Spirit’s work, is identical in point of time with receiving 
the external righteousness of Christ, but in point of order the 
work of the Spirit producing faith comes first. So far well; but 
why does he speak of it as sanctifying in its nature, when it is 
as yet but spiritual life or regeneration? A certain amount of 
confusion is the necessary result. Still this very confusion of 
thought is precisely that which might exist in the mind of a 
Roman Catholic, who really trusted in Christ alone for justifi- 
cation, while he might be fettered by a form of words about 
_works. This view Hooker tries to strengthen by referring to 
the ancient use of the word mevriting, in the sense of 
obtaining ; but it is liable to the exception, which he does 
not sufficiently allow for, that the word is differently used in 
the Romish views of justification. To these arguments it is 
added that a deathbed makes a great difference on men’s 
fancies about standing before the great Judge on the ground 
of personal merit; and there is an admirable passage, shewing 
how such “idle imaginations” totally disappear before the face 
of death, “to name merits is to lay the soul upon the rack,” and 
there is “no staff to lean upon, no ease, no rest, no comfort 
there, but only in Christ Jesus.” 
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Hitherto Hooker has reasoned on the footing of his 
opponents—that Rome directly denies the foundation of 
saving faith. Now he boldly adventures on the opposite tack. 
The Church of Rome, even at the worst, dves not directly deny 
the foundation,—she does so by consequent. The denial may 
be plainly and inevitably deduced from her doctrine, but that 
there is a direct denial he “utterly denies.” This is a 
remarkable line of argument,—not new, certainly, for it was 
precisely the object of the decrees of the Council of Trent to 
bring about this state of the question. But why is Hooker so 
urgent about it? Why so determined to say as much as can 
by|any means be said in behalf of the safety of Roman 
Catholics? It is not from a wider charity than his opponents 
had; for, after all, his admissions of a virtual denial of the 
foundation of saving faith are so full, that the conclusions of 
his opponents with regard to the perils of Popery are hardly 
at all shaken. It seems rather to have sprung from the 
feeling that his reputation as a scholar and divine had been 
attacked when his original statement had been questioned, 
and especially from his growing dislike of Puritanism in every 
one of its forms. 

Some of his former positions are now resumed, some new 
ones are taken up, and he carefully guards himself from the 
objections to which he has exposed himself. What is the founda- 
tion of faith? Here he is conveniently vague. It is the way 
of salvation through Christ and His death. But this, of course, 
is admitted by Romanists ; they make no question about the 
person and vicarious death of Christ the Saviour. At this 
point, he is careful to repudiate’the notion of some of the old 
Greek fathers, that the heathens might be called Christians 
constructively, because they hold some truths of natural 
theology. But the repudiation is not distinct; and in truth, 
his position with regard to Papists is nearly identical ; for it is © 
only a constructive Christianity that he can plead for them. 
Can.the elect of God ever directly deny the foundation? This is 
the next point. Here there is a strong statement of the absolute 
indefectibility of grace, the certain and unfailing perseverance 
of the saints, which Hooker appears to have held with the 
most profound conviction. But this only secures the elect 
from “ plain infidelity, extreme despair, hatred of God, and all 
godliness, obduration in sin;” not from other grievous errors 
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and sins, out of which they will be brought by an actual 
repentance, or which, if unwitting, will be forgiven. Thus 
there remains still the difference between errors of ignorance 
and stubborn heresy. Those who are guilty of the latter, the 
apostle calls “dogs,’—the ignorant errorist he treats with 
fatherly tenderness. “The heresy of freewill was a millstone 
about the Pelagians’ necks ; shall we therefore give sentence of 
death inevitable against all those fathers in the Greek Church 
which, being mispersuaded, died in the error of freewill ?” The 
Galatian argument is now resumed, with some additions. The 
original broachers of the circumcision heresy would not have 
been described as “certain of the sect of the Pharisees which 
believed,” if they had directly denied the foundation. And 
the whole warning to the Galatians, as in danger of falling 
from grace and losing all benefit from Christ, implied that they 
knew and believed that “ in Christ, in grace, their salvation lay, 
which is a plain direct acknowledgment of the foundation.” 
The last question is now directly faced: “ Whether the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome, concerning the necessity of 
works unto salvation, be a direct denial of the foundation of 
our faith?” First, if it were so, the Church of Rome would 
simply cease to be a Christian Church. But Calvin admits 
that “in the Papacy some Church remaineth,—a Church 
crazed, or, if you will, broken quite in pieces, forlorn, mis- 
shapen, yet some Church ;” his reason being, “‘ Antichrist must 
sit in the temple of God.” Philip Mornay du Plessis, a French 
Protestant, admits the “slender thread” by which Rome holds 
life. Zanchius acknowledges “the Church of Rome, even 
_at this present day, for a Church of Christ,—such a Church as 
Israel under Jeroboam, yet a Church ;” his reason being that 
she holds the truth regarding God, and the person of Christ, 
and confesses Christ as the only Redeemer and coming Judge. 
' But Hooker “reins the question shorter than they do.” Let 
Popish pride, and bloody tyranny, and idolatry, and every error 
be abjured, this alone remaining, “by Christ alone, without 
works, we cannot be saved,” and it is enough for him to shew 
that this does not prove a direct denial of the foundation of 
faith. For works, in this sense, are only an addition to the 
foundation, not an alteration of the foundation itself. Salvation 
only by Christ, is the true foundation of Christianity ; but 
does this exclude every sort of addition? What, then, of 
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faith, of confession, and obedience? We-ourselves hold such 
“ additaments of explication.” The Romish addition may be, 
and is, privative, so as to take away the very essence of that to 
which it is adjoined ; still the denial is not direct ; in words, 
somehow, the foundation is still confessed,—as if one should 
say, our election is of grace for our works’ sake, electing grace 
would be confessed in words, though utterly denied in fact. 
The works that are added by Rome are better than circum- 
cision ; for they are of constant obligation, whereas circumcision 
is superseded by baptism. And when we say we are justified 
by faith alone, we do not exclude hope and charity as 

“inseparable mates with faith in the man that is justified, or works as 
necessary duties required at the hands of every justified man ; but to 
shew that faith is the only hand which putteth on Christ unto justifica- 
tion, and Christ the only garment, which being so put on, covereth the 
shame of our defiled natures, hideth the imperfections of our works, 
preserveth us blameless in the sight of God, before whom otherwise the 
very weakness of our faith were cause sufficient to make us culpable, yea, 


to shut us out from the kingdom of heaven, where nothing that is not 
absolute can enter.” 


Christ is alone in our redemption ; but to convey the bless- 


ing to us there was the eternal election of God, and there is 
the effectual application in time, and the consummation in 
glory. Christ is in all these; in Him and by Him we are 
called, justified, sanctified, glorified, and all by Him alone: 
“ Howbeit, not so by Him: alone, as if in us, to our vocation, 
the hearing of the gospel; to our justification, faith ; to our 
sanctification, the fruits of the Spirit; to our entrance into 
rest, perseverance in hope, in faith, in holiness, were not 
necessary.” The fault of the Church of Rome is in ascribing 
to works a power to satisfy God for sin, and to merit grace 
here and glory in heaven. Still works are “ a thing subordin- 
ated, builded to the foundation,’ which is Christ, and, when 
wrongly added, do not form an addition to the foundation, but 
to the thing subordinate. The foundation is indeed over- 
thrown by “ascribing divine acceptableness to any work 
“ proceeding from the natural freedom of our will,” by attach- 
ing to works an expiatory and meritorious value,—by congruity 
to merit vocation; by a second sort to merit the second 
justification, and by condignity to merit heaven; this is to 
“ pull up the doctrine of faith by the roots.” The plain direct 
denial of the foundation is a necessary conclusion from these 
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tenets ; but then it is a conclusion, an inference, not in itself a 
direct avouchment. Again, there are various sorts of heresies, 
all of which may alike overthrow the foundation, but not all 
with the same obviousness to popular apprehension. The 
Romish heresy about works is of the sort that admits of the 
less instructed holding it, and yet readily granting and main- 
taining the true foundation. That, in this reasoning, Hooker 
may not be suspected of seeking to varnish Romish tenets, he 
declares : 


“ Since I began thoroughly to understand their meaning, I have found 
their halting in this doctrine greater than perhaps it seemeth to them 
which know not the deepness of Satan, as the blessed Divine speaketh.” 
“The Church of Rome is an adversary unto Christ’s merits,” although 
she “acknowledges that we have received the power of meriting by the 
blood of Christ.” The Popish notion of grace is totally different from 
his. ‘ By grace they confess ; but by grace in such sort, that as many 
as wear the diadem of bliss, they wear nothing but what they have 
won.” 


Lest it should be supposed that this long argument, with all 
these admissions, is, after all, but a wearisome iteration of a 
verbal quibble, a mere airy line between direct and indirect, 
Hooker now claims a full verdict in his favour with regard 
to his original assertion, on the ground of this distinction. 
Here there occurs a remarkable passage. It presents a char- 
acteristic picture of the man, both in his strength and in his 
weakness, and of his peculiar art of persuasion. He has 
seemed to grant the total contrariety between salvation by 
grace and salvation by human merit, in whatever way that 
merit may be derived, or under whatever name it may pass. 
-You lay aside all suspicion, you drop your guard. At that 
moment comes the thrust. It is delivered so quickly, and the 
rapier is so keen, that you scarcely feel it. But it is presently 
followed by a warm and persistent attack that demands all your 
vigilance and skill. Grace is grace, and works are works, 
“howbeit” many saints, martyrs, and ancient fathers “have 
had their sundry perilous opinions,’ and amongst them this, 
“that they hoped to make God some part of amends for their 
sins by the voluntary punishments which they laid upon them- 
selves ;” and shall ‘we place upon their graves the deadly 
epitaph of damnation? If error is always damning, who can 
hope to be saved? Then, kindling and gathering all his force, 
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he refuses to exclude any, be he pope or cardinal, from the 
benefit of this hope ; for in this matter there is no difference 
between them ‘‘and John a Style.” 


“ Give me a man, of what estate or condition soever, yea, a cardinal ora 
pope, whom at the extreme point of his life affliction hath made to know 
himself ; whose heart God hath touched with true sorrow for all his 
sins, and filled with love toward the Gospel of Christ ; whose eyes are 
opened to see the truth, and his mouth to renounce all heresy and error 
any way opposite thereunto, this one opinion of merit excepted, which 
he thinketh God will require at his hands, and because he wanteth, 
therefore trembleth and is discouraged ; it may be I am forgetful, or 
unskilful, not furnished with things new and old, as a wise and learned 
scribe should be, nor able to allege that, whereunto, if it were alleged, 
he doth bear a mind most willing to yield, and so to be recalled, as well 
from this as from other errors: and shall I think, because of this only 
error, that such a man toucheth not so much as the hem of Christ’s 
garment ?” 


The case is put in the most favourable light, and the poor 
Papist is presented again and again as having all the virtues 
and graces of the Spirit, with only this infinitesimal defect, 
that he is in darkness as to the complete freeness of saving 
grace, so that he is troubled with “a little too much dejection, 


somewhat too great a fear.” Then comes the climax : 


“Let me die, if ever it be proved, that simply an error doth exclude a 

pope or a cardinal, in such a case, utterly from hope of life. Surely, 
I must confess unto you, if it be an error to think that God may be 
merciful to save men even when they err, my greatest comfort is my 
error ; were it not for the love I bear unto this error, I would neither 
wish to speak nor to live.” 
Finally, he claims the support of Paul in what he said of 
himself in the same circumstances,—“ I obtained mercy, for I 
did it ignorantly.” And the sermon concludes with a warn- 
ing to Roman Catholics against presuming on the mercy 
of God towards their fathers in the times of darkness,— 
“Christ hath spoken too much unto you, for you to claim the 
privilege of your fathers,” and with an exhortation to the 
Temple congregation in behalf of peace and charity. 

We have been thus minute in presenting the substance of 
this celebrated sermon, or rather treatise, because it gives so 
lively a picture of Hooker, and because the discussion is in 
itself profoundly interesting and useful. Hooker appears here 
as holding out a hand to all the great religious parties. The 
Calvinistic Protestant finds a minutely orthodox statement of 
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the most fundamental question between him and Rome— 
justification by faith alone through the imputed righteousness 
of Christ ; and the evangelical Christian meets with passages 
that bear the genuine savour of gospel life. The Romanist is 
pleased to find a Protestant so bent on abating the rigour of 
Protestant denunciation, and thinks he shall know how to 
avail himself of not a few admissions, oblique as they are. 
The Rationalist rejoices in the broad charity which makes the 
pale of salvation so wide, and stands up so stoutly and with 
such warmth against the bigotry that would affix damnation 
to honest doubt or error. But not one of them can claim 
Hooker wholly. They would gladly welcome a champion of 
such skill and power, but without the most pitiful disin- 
genuousness they dare not. He has a dramatic power of 
identifying himself for the time with most diverse systems 
and habits of thought and feeling; but then it is only for the 
time. And the great marvel is by what magic he can weave 
together such different materials into a garment in which he is 
himself to live. 

It is a painful but most necessary and wholesome question 
that is debated. The existence of scepticism in all its forms, 
and, amongst others, that which denies the reality of a final 
and irremediable perdition of souls, has doubtless a designed 
compensating advantage in its effects upon Christian life. It 
deepens and quickens spiritual sensibility, adds clearness and 
power to Christian belief, and arouses believers to the urgency 
of their obligations as witnesses and preachers of saving truth 
to a perishing world. There is a spurious sensibility, no doubt, 
which, rather than allow itself to be disturbed in its luxurious 
self-indulgence, will deny the plainest dictates of Scripture, 
deride the alarms of conscience, ignore the warnings of 
Providence, trifle with the glory of the Supreme Ruler, and 
recklessly hazard the last welfare of men’s souls. Though less 
coarse in appearance, it is as thoroughly selfish as the most 
sensual voluptuousness. But there is also a drowsy sensibility 
which permits Christians to rest in the holding of a faultless 
creed, with an easy admission of the awfulness of its truths, 
but without a corresponding zeal in proclaiming them to the 
world. The true counterpart to the prevalence of scepticism, 
and its only sure antidote, is the revival of the Church,—its 
awakening to a more adequate sense of the truths which it 
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professes, an increased sanctity of life, and far more abundant 
prayer and effort for men’s salvation. 

Every token of saving faith and true spiritual life in Roman 
Catholics, whether in past or present times, will be welcomed 
and garnered by right-minded Protestants with joy and thanks- 
giving. But that there have been and are such Roman 
Catholics, must ‘not blind us to the fact that the Romish 
system has no tendency to produce them, and gives them no 
welcome when they appear. It is the worst enemy of the 
human race. It is the mother alike of superstition and 
infidelity, those twin forms of human degradation and ruin. 
It is the corrupter of every truth of God, the foe of every 
interest of Christ, the seducer and betrayer and tyrant of 
mankind. Our estimate of Hooker is not raised when we 
find him employing his great gifts, not in exposing the perils 
of such a system, but rather in hiding them; and our only 
consolation is in the perception of the poverty and weakness 
of the arguments by which alone that object can be advanced. 

(1) How manifestly opposed to historical truth is the state- 
ment, that Popish practice may be divorced from faith in Popish 
dogmas in those who have been born and bred in that com- 
munity, or that the practice is less grossly corrupt than the 
dogmas? The exact contrary is the fact. The practice went 
before the dogma, and was its root and mother, and is always 
worse. The dogma is little else than an ecclesiastical decree, 
for the purpose of securing uniformity in the practice, and 
defending it from disturbance ; or a theological statement, with 
the design of giving the practice an appearance of consistency 
with scripture and reason. The range of invention in false 
religions is for the most part limited to fanciful details and 
plausible explanations, the fundamental principles being 
already provided in corrupt natural tendencies which are the 
same everywhere. It is the pride of man that suggests the 
various schemes of self-righteousness; and the doctrines of 
human ability for virtuous action as in the sight of God, 
of expiations which men may render for sin, of the superfluous 
and transferable merit they may acquire by extraordinary 
efforts, of a purgatory instead of heaven, of the worship of 
saints and angels and of relics and holy places, of priestly powers 
for the magical effects of external rites, and the whole apparatus 
of superstition, have their original source and find their con- 
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genial home in “the carnal mind,” which “is enmity against 
God.” 

(2.) Hooker’s doctrine of repentance is directly opposed to 
his own doctrine of faith, and indeed to the whole scheme of 
justification by the merits of Christ. The mingling of human 
merits with Christ’s in the supreme matter of satisfying eternal 
justice, he places among the sins of oversight that are covered 
by a general repentance. Repentance is thus dissociated from 
faith, on which it ought to rest, and made the critical turning 
point of divine acceptance. It is most painful to find Hooker 
thus overthrowing his own express and ample statements 
regarding the only standing-ground of a sinner before God. 

(3.) The plea of ignorance unquestionably goes far, but not 
so far as Hooker would carry it. It will avail for weak faith, 
but not for essential unbelief. In his hands it necessarily leads 
—if those who sin against the Holy Ghost be excepted—to 
universal salvation. For, if ignorance of this vital truth of the 
gospel be safe, where is the limit to be placed? This remark 
applies to Hooker’s classification of heresies in respect of cul- 
pability and danger; he gives no adequate reason, with the 
exception above noted, why they should not all be placed on 
the same footing as mere pardonable errors. And the use he 
makes of 1 Tim. i. 18, “I obtained mercy, because I did it 
ignorantly, and in unbelief,” is obviously fallacious. The apostle 
in his humility has been describing his criminality as a perse- 
cutor and blasphemer of Christ ; the only limit to its enormity 
being that it did not make his salvation absolutely impossible, 
—he had not sinned the unpardonable sin against the Holy 
Ghost. And the “mercy” which he “ obtained” was conversion 
to the faith during his earthly life, by which faith he stood in 
the righteousness of Christ, utterly abjuring his own. His case 
as a sinner was the same with that of all his countrymen, if 
we except perhaps Caiaphas ; but did they all like him obtain 
mercy? “And now, brethren,” says Peter, “I wot that through 
ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers.” But with regard 
to that very sin of ignorance, they must “repent and be con- 
verted,” and they are warned that “every soul which will not 
hear that Prophet shall be destroyed from among the people” 
(Acts iii. 17, 19, 23). God forbid that we should abandon the 
hope that many a poor Papist, even in the darkest times, 
‘overlaid and perverted as the truth of Christ is in the Romish 
system, should not have been so moved and guided by the 
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Spirit of grace as to come to a true sense of guilt, and, while 
still in some measure using Romish language and practising 
Romish customs, led to place his real trust in Christ alone, 
renouncing and hating every other plea at the bar of the in- 
finite and unalterable Righteousness. But this is entirely 
different from the position of Hooker, who makes ignorance 
take the place of faith, or rather the place of the righteousness 
of Christ as the basis of divine acceptance and pardon. 

(4.) The entire argument on which Hooker spends so much 
toil and ingenuity, with regard to the difference between a 
direct and a constructive denial of the foundation of faith, 
appears to be not only irrelevant, but even hostile to his case. 
For the question is about the likelihood of salvation in the 
Church of Rome ; and if, at least consequentially, that system 
—to use his own language—“ pulls up by the roots the doc- 
trines of faith,” “plainly overthrows the foundation of faith, 
and extinguishes the force of the blood of Christ,’ what matters 
it though the truth be not denied directly and in so many 
words? It is the virtual, the practical effect of the system 
that is in question. And is it not all the more ruinous from 
this very deception? Are not men only the more effectually 
retained in its deadly errors by this occasional, fragmentary, 
and superficial use of scriptural and evangelical terms ? 

(5.) Nothing needs be said with regard to the finessing 
about the expression “by Christ alone,’ when he takes the 
trouble to tell us that this does not exclude God’s election of 
the redeemed in eternity, or the Spirit’s application of redemp- 
tion in time. This is one of those cases in which Hooker 
seems to play with the understandings of his readers. It is 
rather worse here, for it is trifling with the most glorious work 
of God and the most precious hope of sinners—the provision 
of a meritorious satisfaction for sin in Christ and His death. 
In like manner, the “ additament” to the foundation, which 
dves not alter the foundation, needs no exposure. Hooker 
himself has properly said that the Romish system of works 
changes “ the very essence of the remedy.” 

(6.) The question whether the Church of Rome is really a 
Christian church, is not one of great consequence at any time, 
and in the present case is of no consequence at all; for the 
possibility of salvation for men who are more or less connected 
with it is willingly admitted, and the affirmation of its being a 
Christian church can carry us no farther. But Hooker incurs 
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a serious charge by importing this question into the present 
discussion ; for he is exalting the idea of the visible church 
beyond its true dimensions ; and, while trying to increase the 
probability of salvation within the pale of Rome, he is making 
it increasingly difficult to defend the Reformation from the 
charge of schism. Another step in the course of error follows ; 
for if the Protestant separation from Rome be justifiable while 
its corruptions were so innocuous as is suggested, the idea of 
a visible church as a divine institution, and therefore demand- 
ing the most sedulous care in framing its polity and adminis- 
tering its government in accordance with all that is known of 
the divine will regarding it,—such a conception of the church 
is well-nigh overturned. We may play fast and loose with it 
as may suit the requirements of a shifting expediency. The 
visible church is a divine instrument for the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom, for the ingathering and edification of His 
people in this world. It is not essential to salvation to be 
living in connection with it, for the case is easily conceivable 
of one improperly cut off from its communion (unless we hold 
its administration to be infallible), and therefore still in full 
communion with Christ and His true body. But as a divine 
instrument, of vast importance for the Redeemer’s glory and 
the good of His people, not the slightest intimation of His will 
regarding its structure and administration is to be disregarded 
or lightly tampered with. Here, therefore, we cannot but see 
the disintegration already at work and far advanced in Hooker's 
views, which was afterwards fully developed in the hetero- 
geneous structure of his “ Ecclesiastical Polity.” 

(7.) A word remains to be said regarding the treatment of the 
Galatian circumcision. In the first place, it is not a case in 
point; it was manifestly a case of transition from truth to 
error; some were infected, but not all, and those who were 
might yet be cured. Hence the tenderness that mingles with 
the apostle’s indignation. Doubtless there was this resemblance 
to the case of Papists, that some gospel terms were still used 
by those who were really changing the foundation of faith. 
That it was a less defensible case is quite untenable. Circum- 
cision had been a divine institution, and was still permitted to 
Jewish Christians in the transition from the old economy to 
the new. It was not an arbitrary invention, like so many of 
the Romish rites and usages; but if adopted by Gentile 
Christians, it could only mean a thing essential to salvation, 
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and claiming a place along with Christ’s death in the meritorious 
standing of a sinner before God. Hence the broad unhesitat- 
ing denunciation of the Apostle, so different from the attenuated 
subtleties of Hooker:—“If ye be circumcised, Christ shall 
profit you nothing.” “Christ is become of no effect unto you, 
whosoever of you are justified by the law; ye are fallen from 
grace.” 

Our limits do not admit of any detailed notice of the remain- 
ing sermon on “The Nature of Pride.” It is given by Mr 
Keble in a greatly enlarged form as compared with previous 
editions,—for which additions he is indebted to the Dublin 
University Library.. From its length, and the variety of its 
contents, it would seem to be rather a collection of discourses 
than one only. It presents the same forms of doctrine as have 
been already described, but is free from such questionable 
positions as are found in the other Temple Sermons. There 
are tokens of an increased or more open hostility to the 
Puritans, and some interesting anticipations of the leading 
principles of the “Ecclesiastical Polity.” It is marked by 
a frequent loftiness and strength of thought, and a copious and 
stately eloquence, which make us feel the full force of Owen’s 
regret, that the main relic of Hooker’s genius, and of his mental 
toil and learned accumulations, should be a controversial work 
against such a party as the Puritans. Never surely was there 
a sadder instance of “giving up to party what was meant for 
mankind.” JaMES MuRDOCH. 





Art. V.—Reorganisation of the Prussian Evangelical 
Church. 


j goue: is at present much controversy respecting the 
new Prussian Church laws—the so-called “Falk” laws, 
These the Roman Catholics resent as an outrage upon their 
liberty ; but they cannot be deemed excessively onerous, and 
they are certainly impartial, because they apply in precisely 
the same sense, and with strict equality, to the national Pro- 
testant Church, as well as to the Roman Catholic Church. 
If a Protestant Government only enforces the same measures 
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against the Roman Catholics as against its own national 
Church, it is not probable that either injustice or real hard- 
ship is imposed on the former. And the fact, that the 
Protestant Church accepts these measures as needful to the 
wellbeing and security of the State, will make the British public 
suspect the true meaning of the Romish outcry against them. 
Amidst, however, the din of this controversy, other changes are 
silently being enacted in the Protestant Church of Prussia 
which, though apt to be overlooked, cannot fail to effect great 
results in Germany—changing the whole aspect and destiny of 
Protestantism in that country, and which must have special 
interest for our readers, The eight old provinces of the 
Prussian kingdom are being drawn together under one Church 
constitution, whose principle is essentially Presbyterian. And 
the first step in this great organic reconstruction of the 
Prussian Evangelical Church has been taken, in the organisa- 
tion throughout the six eastern provinces (thus assimilating 
them to the two western provinces of Rhineland and West- 
phalia) of each evangelical congregation or community 
(Gemeinde), and its election at once of a representative body 
of its members, and of a session, composed of the pastor and 
elders. On this wide and firmly-organised basis, presbyteries 
(Kreis-Synoden) and synods for each province are to be 
established ; and finally, a general synod of the whole Church 
is to be convened as soon as possible, where the final arrange- 
ments for the government of this national Church will be 
determined upon. We propose briefly to describe the ante- 
cedents of these great phenomena, viz., the organisation of 
a Free, Protestant, and Presbyterian Church in Europe, with 
‘the severance of the bonds that have hitherto linked the most 
theocratic State to the most bureaucratic Protestant Church 
in Europe; as also to describe the specific enactments which 
are now bringing these events to pass. 

It is not sufficiently known that Luther, in proclaiming the 
doctrine of the universal priesthood of believers, not only 
denounced and destroyed the superstitious claims of Rome’s 
exclusive priesthood, and the hierarchical distinctions of the 
Roman orders, but also asserted and established the rights of 
the universal lay membership of the Church. These rights, 
he said, were to be exercised by each congregation or com- 
munity, but in an orderly manner, so as to secure the preach- 
ing of God’s Word, the pure administration of the sacraments, 
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and the fulfilment of the mutual services of ‘Christian fellow- 
ship.' 

The stormy confusion and feverish excitement of that 
epoch, leading to the Anabaptist excesses and the Peasants’ 
War, hindered the adequate recognition of that principle of 
communal or congregational rights, and the consequent 
organisation of the “congregation” in the Lutheran Churches 
of the Reformation. And the pressure of events compelled 
these Churches to preserve, and even to rivet more firmly, 
that relation with the State authorities of their respective 
countries, which was, under varying form, the universal 
tradition and usage of the medizval Church. It is impossible 
to understand the growth of our national Protestant Churches, 
and more especially of the excessive “ territorialism ” or abject 
State-dependence of the Prussian Church, without reviewing 
the circumstances leading to this close relationship between 
Church and State at the period of the Reformation, especially 


1 Luther, in his Address to the Christian Nobles of the German Nation, 
says: ‘‘ Denn all Christen sind wahrhaftes geistlichen standes, und ist 
unter ihnen kein unterschied, denn des amts halber allein, wie Paulus, 1 Cor. 
12 ch. sagt; dass wir allesammt ein Kérper sind, doch ein jeglich Glied 
sein eignen Werk hat, damit es dem andern dient Das macht Alles, dass 
wir Eine Taufe, Ein Evangelium, Einen Glauben haben, und sind gleiche 
Christen, denn die Taufe, Evangelium und Glauben—die machen allein 
Geistlich und Christenvolk.” [‘‘ For all Christians are properly of tbe 
spiritual and clerical order, and there is no difference between them, save in 
the office they hold : as St Paul says (1 Cor xii.), that we are all one body, 
yet that each member has its own office, that it may serve the other. All 
lies here, that we have one baptism, one gospel, one faith, and are equally 
Christians ; for baptism, the gospel, and faith, these alone make us spiritual, 
and people of Christ.”]! Yet Luther says: ‘‘ Was gemein ist mag Niemand 
ohne der Gemeinde Willen an sich nehmen. Darum soll ein jeder der ein 
Christ sein will gewiss seyn und bei sich wohl erwigen dass wir alle 
zugleich Priesten sind, d. i. dass wir gleiche Gewalt an dem Worte Gottes 
und jedem Sacramente haben; doch gebiihre es einem Jeden sich der- 
selbigen nicht zu gebrauchen, denn allein aus Verwilligungder Gemeinde 
oder Beruf der Oberen, denn was aller insgemein ist, kann Niemand inson- 
derneit an sich zieben, bis er dazu berufen ist.”? [‘‘ What is common 
to all, no one can take upon himself, without the will and command 
of the community. Let every one who means to be a Christian be assured, 
and let him ponder the truth, that we are all alike priests,—i. e. that we 
have ‘equal power with respect to the word of God and every sacrament : 
yet is not, therefore, the duty of each to use that power; for no one can, 
without the consent of the community or the commission of its rulers, 
appropriate especially to himself what is common to all.”’] 





1 Cf. Késtlin, ‘‘ Luther’s Doctrine of the Church,” vol. i. pp. 316, 326. 
2 Von der Babyl. Gefangenschaft. 
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in Germany. Guizot has named four causes’ which secured 
to the laity, even when excluded from any direct spiritual 
authority, influence in the administration of church affairs. 
Two of these, the rights of patronage and of the “Vogtei,” or 
temporal defendership, were chiefly vested throughout all 
Catholic countries in the kings or princes of each land. More 
important, however, than these, was the sentiment which arose, 
in a sense, from the Catholic conception of a Christian State, 
namely, that it was a State the whole of whose citizens were 
by the acts of baptism and confirmation made Christians, and 
thus members of the church. Merely as members of the church, 
neither individually nor in their separate congregations, did 
they exercise any rights. These were gradually taken away 
from them. But as members of the church and citizens of a 
Christian State, their rights in the church were still repre- 
sented and maintained by their national rulers. Sir James 
Stephen says with perfect truth :? 

“The Court of Rome began by degrees to exclude the laity from 
any share in the election of bishops, and to confine them wholly to the 
clergy, which at length was wholly effected: this mere form of election 
appearing to the people to be a thing of small consequence, while the crown 
was in possession of an absolute negative which was almost equivalent to a 
direct right of nomination.” 

The king was thus the guardian and the administrator of 
the rights of his people, who constituted the entire member- 
ship of the church, in his dealings with Rome, and in his 
control of the clergy and of church property. It was on this 
ground that the three estates of the English realm, as Repre- 
sentatives of the people who formed the church of this country, 
and who therefore rightly held all the rights and owned all the 
property of the church, carried through the English Reformation. 
In the German empire, however, the peculiar relations of the 


empire and the papacy gave special emphasis to this position 
of the civil rulers: 


“In nature and compass, the government of these two potentates— 
the pope and the emperor—is the same, differing only in the sphere of its 
working. . . . Opposition between two servants of the same King is 
inconceivable, each being bound to aid and foster the other; the 


co-operation of both being needed in all that concerns the welfare of 
Christendom at large.”3 





1 “ History of Civilisation,” vol. ii. pp. 37-43. (Bohn’s edition. ) 
? In his ‘‘ Commentaries of the Laws of England,” vol. iii. p. 6. 
* “The Holy Roman Empire,” by James Bryce, D.C.L. 3dedition, p. 107. . 
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According to this theory—which gave the orgamised life of a 
Christian people two heads or rulers, but at the same time gave 
these two ruling powers mutual relations to one another—the 
people had a safeguard of their national interests and of their 
personal freedom against a Papal Episcopate in their national 
ruler, whilst he at the same time maintained and enforced the 
spiritual authority and discipline of the church. Now, in the 
Religious Peace of 1555, the Emperor conceded to the Electoral 
Princes who had joined the Reformation the liberty to adopt 
the Augsburg Confession, and to alter the public ordinances and 
the constitution of the church in their respective lands. This 
authority devolved, from the Empire on the reforming Princes 
of its Electoral Diet; and thus the medieval conception of a 
State enforcing religious laws, and regulating religious ordin- 
ances, was transferred to the Protestant Church. From the 
very circumstances of the case, the old popular idea, that these 
supreme ecclesiastical privileges belonged to the national ruler 
as the head and representative of a Christian people and 
church, was brought prominently into view; since these princes 
sought and obtained this concession from the empire, not 
because they themselves had become Lutherans, but because 
their peoples had. Nevertheless, it was under this privilege 
conceded to their princes, and by their acceptance of the 
creed and church-order which their princes “approved, that 
the peoples of the Reformation obtained peace. The old 
imperial rights became thus the foundations of the modern 
State churches of the continent. 

Other reasons combined with the necessities of the times to 
exalt the authority and extend the direct action of the State 
in the domain of the church. The German reformers threw 
their whole soul into the work of reforming corrupt Roman 
doctrine. In their immense labours to awaken and purify the 
religious life of the people, and to relume the spiritual glory 
of Christianity, they gave less heed to the inferior questions 

of church polity,’ and allowed, under the urgency of a tempes- 


1 King Frederick William IV., in one of the two remarkable documents he 
published in 1845, puts this forcibly :—‘‘ The Reformation in Germany 
found the churches converted into bishoprics, the bishoprics into imperial 
provinces, and the bishops into mighty territorial princes—-verily, the 
worst princes of the Imperial Diet. They found the clergy, who had 
been originally appointed by the bishops as under-bishops and helpers, 
degraded into serfs of the bishops; and ‘the Diaconate’ converted into 
@ mere ceremonial introduction to the priesthood, without the least trace 
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tuous and critical epoch, arrangements to be made for the 
present order and defence of the reformed churches, which 
they never sanctioned as scriptural and authoritative, or meant 
to be permanent. By that upheaval of the old medizeval world, 
in which the public and social life of the people had been so 
minutely interlaced and organised by the combined and inter- 
acting forces of two ruling powers—the Church and State, we 
can understand how the whole fabric of society was racked and 
rent. We also understand how, in the confusion and overthrow 
of its former religious institutions, society clung and organised 
itself, in its religious as well as its civil polity, around the one 
factor of authority, with which it was familiar, and which 
survived the terrific convulsion: and this became almost a 
necessity when their new religious faith and their freedom to 
establish religious ordinances in conformity with their faith, 
had to be defended by the armed power of their rulers, 
or were only tolerated by their indulgence. Those princes 
who headed the Reformation were the most eminent members 
of the newly-formed churches, and by this position they were 
authorised, it was felt, not only to defend them abroad, but to 
maintain them at home, and to this end to administer their 
uffairs so as most effectually to secure their prosperity. For 
Protestantism had introduced a new doctrine of the civil 
magistracy. According to Rome, the State was of itself, till it 
was consecrated by alliance with, and obedience to, the church, 
profane and evil. It was the ruling power of the “ s@culum,” 
or world. But Protestantism, both in the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches, conceived the civil magistracy as ordained of 


of its original purpose in the church. And finally, they found the people 
‘wholly outside the church, and without any voice in its affairs. But 
they found what was a thousand times worse than that ;—they found the 
Christian faith yet more corrupted, and more unlike its Divine original, 
than the Church. The Reformers, accordingly, thanks to God, did not 
think of themselves, but, with undivided energy, inspired and blessed 
by God, devoted themselves to what was of paramount concern. They raised 
and purified the faith of the apostles from the grave of its concealment and 
corruptions. What properly related to the Church was a secondary matter, 
—must, indeed, in this vast struggle for life and death, be of necessity 
a secondary matter.” ‘‘ Accordingly,” continues Professor Richter, who 
has so faithfully exhibited the views of his monarch and friend, *‘the 
Reformers only devised provisional arrangements in the Church, but these 
provisional arrangements have become permanent, and reverence for the 
Reformation has erroneously led men to seek authority for them in the 
Holy Scriptures.”—‘‘King F. Wilhelm IV. und die Verfassung der Evan- 
gelischen Kirche.” Von Ludwig Richter. (Berlin, 1861. P. 54.) 
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God, as entrusted with “the sword” for the maintenance of His 
divine order and law, and thus authorised to control every 
realm of life, save that which was under the immediate govern- 
ment of the ruling officers of the church. A theocratic doctrine 
runs through the writings of all the reformers,—of Zwingle, 
as much as, of Calvin and Luther. 

In Germany, however, there was another cause of this ascend- 
ancy of the State over the Church, stronger and more operative 
than any we have named. The State received the episcopal 
regency of the Church into its hands. The King of Prussia is 
the Summus Episcopus of the Prussian Church. In every 
German country the Head of the State, be he emperor, king, 
or duke—Roman Catholic or Protestant, is the Swmmus 
Episcopus of the Protestant Church in his country, and as 
such, has full legislative and administrative rights over that 
Church.'! According to the old doctrine of “the three 
estates” in the Church (politicus, ecclesiasticus, economicus 
—the governmental, the pastoral, the popular), the bishops 
held the government of the Church (potestas jurisdictionis) ; 
the priesthood administered the means of grace in the Church 
(they had the potestas ordinis—the right of administering the 
doctrine and the sacraments of the Church); and the people, 
who were the third estate, were disfranchised, and had no 
place or potéstas in the Church, save what was conceded to 
their representatives in the State. 

Now the Lutheran Churches maintained the second estate 
of the Church—the clergy—and whilst denying them any 
sacerdotal pre-eminency, honoured their office as pre-emin- 
ently the “teaching” office of the Church. They likewise 
restored the third “estate” of the Church, by re-organis- 
ing the community or congregation, and investing it with 
distinct and important privileges. But the first estate of 
the Church, its supreme authority and direction, that which 
in the Roman Catholic Church was found in the episcopate, 
had no definite place in the organisation of the Lutheran 
Church, and was accordingly transferred to the Head of the 
State. 


In Prussia, accordingly, as in other German countries, since 


1 Roman Catholic princes govern the Protestant Church in their countries 
by means of consistories, composed wholly of Protestant members, lay and 
clerical, whom they appoint ; but this arrangement is a political concession, 
and is not grounded on any constitutional or ecclesiastical law. 
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the sixteenth century, the government of the Church has been 
vested in the ruling prince of each country; though the universal 
honour entertained for the clerical office in the Church has 
required that leading members of the clergy be consulted in 
all Church matters, and they mainly compose his official staff 
in his administration of the Church; and though the remains of 
the “communal” or congregational liberties of the Church have 
survived in greater or less degree." 

As may be inferred from the origin of State Churches in 
Germany which we have described, the government of the 
Church by the Head of the State was not regarded as being 
properly included in, or derived from, his civil authority: it 
was, as Richter? says, an “annexum” to it, which was there- 
fore to be conducted by the king according to the distinctive 
principles of the Church, and with the help of church-boards 
and church-officers. Accordingly, in all Lutheran countries the 
administration of the Church has been conducted (1.) by consis- 
tories,—public bodies whose authority extended over a whole 
province, and which, though appointed by the ruling prince, 
were composed of clergy and others whose sympathy with the 
Church, as well as their administrative ability, were approved ;+ 


1 Each congregation (Gemeinde) was by the first German Reformers sum- 
moned to exercise its rights in the choice of the pastor, and in the exercise 
of discipline. The control of Church property was also in» part committed 
to its care: all parochial affairs were submitted to it, and it had the 
charge of its own poor. But this conception of the Gemeinde which was 
maintained in the Reformed Churches, gradually passed away from the 
Lutheran Churches. Church discipline was transferred, even in the sixteenth 
century, to the ‘‘ consistories”” appointed by the ruling prince ; the right of 
the choice of a pastor was reduced to the right of raising an objection to a 
candidate, which had to be sustained before the consistory ; and the existence 
.of the Gemeinde was made self-conscious chiefly on the occasion of the raising 
of any church taxes. Accordingly the Gemeinde in the Lutheran churches 
had, until this century, no organisation or government of its own. When 
it acted under the direction of a consistory, it was through a meeting of all 
the householders. There are some remarkable exceptions to this rule. 
E.g. in Kur-Hessen—Sessions or Presbyteries date back to 1539, which were 
formed in each Gemeinde for the maintenance of church discipline ; and 
in Wirtemberg, Kirchen Convente (Church sessions) were introduced in 1649, 
at the instance of Valentin Andrea. 

2 In his famous ‘‘ Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechts,” vol. ii. p. 418. 

3 When consistories were first formed (the first was formed in Wittemberg, 
1542, on the ground of a recommendation of the Reformers, 1539), as the 
highest spiritual court for the maintenance of oversight, discipline, and 
jurisdiction in the Church, their duties were defined : (1.) as to administration. 
They included the oversight of teaching and worship, and of the public duties 
and personal character of the clergy, the trial of candidates for the ministry, the 
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and (2.) by superintendents for smaller districts, who were 
always clergymen appointed by the State, and who acted 
usually under the cognisance and authority of the consistory 
in maintaining an oversight of the clergy and of the com- 
munities, as well as of the property of the Church. Generally, 
however, the highest functions of power (the so-called jura 
reservata, in distinction from the jwra vicaria, which were com- 
mitted to the consistories), viz., legislation, the appointment of 
officers, dispensations, &c., were exercised by the Head of the 
State, who fulfilled these duties,incumbent upon him as Head of 
the Church, and who determined finally all appeals to himself 
from consistories, by means of high political functionaries ;—of 
late years, either by the minister of the interior, or by a 
special “minister of worship and education.” And gradually, 
during the scholastic barrenness of the seventeenth century, and 
the rationalism of the eighteenth century, the “territorial” 
system, as it is named, by which the Church was regarded as 
only a department of the State, having no separate ground of 
existence, no independent organism, and no specific code of 
law, tyrannised more and more over the Church. The con- 
sistories, becoming properly State-boards, were called to fulfil 
purely civil functions on the one hand, and, on the other, ceased 
to exercise any important functions of a spiritual or disci- 
plinary character. And in Prussia, for a few years at least, 
during the commencement of this century (1808-1817), they 
were wholly abolished, and their functions were entirely fulfilled 
by civil officers. Church-life among the people was stricken at 
its very roots by this fatal policy: and “Police Christianity” 
was the name by which the religion of Christ manifested in the 
Church was at once described and stigmatised. 

The late King Frederick William thus pourtrays and 
laments this overgrown paralytic territorialism which had 
supplanted the freer organisations of the early Reformed 
institution and ordination of ministers, the management of church property, 
and certain dispensations, e.g. baptism and marriage in a private house, mar- 
riage within the forbidden degrees, &c. ; (2.) as to jurisdiction. At first this was 
confined merely to marriage and to church discipline ; but even in the sixteenth . 
century, the consistories claimed judicial rights over the church property, 
patronage, the civil position of the clergy, as well as the power in certain 
cases to inflict punishment. Most of these functions gradually lapsed. Dis- 
cipline ceased to be enforced. All jurisdiction passed over to the civil courts, 
and consequently the duties of the consistories were confined to purely 


internal and official arrangements of the Church, ¢.g. the examination of 
candidates, and installation of ministers, &c. 
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Churches, and which had wholly destroyed the spiritual activity 
and even the very consciousness of the Church : 


“The territorial system has arrived with us at its very extreme limit 
of development, and has been incarnated in very flesh and blood in our 
official class. The episcopate of the king is indeed acknowledged by the 
legislature, but only as a rhetorical phrase to express his absolute 
sovereignty over the Church. Our kings were, previous to the Union 
(viz., 1817), although strictly attached to the Reformed Church, as much 
the ruling bishops of the Lutheran National Church as they are now of 
the United Evangelical Church. Even the catholic princes of Germany 
are the ruling bishops over their evangelical national Churches just as 
our kings are here; and if they put any limit on the exercise of their 
episcopal rights, this is done solely as an indulgence, and from expediency, 
not as a matter of right. Now, the territorial system and the episcopate 
of the head of the State are both of such a nature, that one alone would 
be quite sufficient to destroy the Church, if it were mortal. The condi- 
tions of the Church, which proceed from such a system, may-be recognised 
from the very titles of our so-called Church-boards. There is the King’s 
Minister, with the King’s ‘ Ober-Consistorialriithe ;’ further, the King’s 
Consistories in the provinces, with the King’s General Superintendents 
and the King’s Consistorialrithe ; and, finally, the King’s Superin- 
tendents. And, verily, our history within the last forty years has given 
us practical proof how significant and effective is the ‘kingly’ title in 
these designations, and how idle it is to call them Church-boards. For, 
in the year 1808, all consistories, both upper and lower, were swept 
away ; and, until some considerable time after our War of Deliverance, 
our evangelical Church existed without even the breath of one single 
Church institution or authority. The Government transacted all the 
former business of the consistories. When the late king saw the impro- 
priety of this state of things, royal consistories were again established, 
though with different functions than before. What is the conclusion I 
draw? If the presbyteries of the Reformed Church or the bishoprics of 
the Romish Church were swept away, by that very act these Churches 
_ would be themselves dissolved. With us, on the contrary, the abolition 
of all manifest Church authorities, and then their partial restoration with 
different functions, could take place without the ‘ Church’ being in any 
way affected by the procedure,—a certain proof that the Church, as a self- 
conscious and independent corporation, had already been long dead.” 
Again he continues: “ What is a Church? Unhappy age, when even a 
child does not know that ! but what an age is ours, when scarcely one of 
a million German Protestants know it! Some twenty-eight years ago, 
there lay an appeal in the Ministers’ bureau concerning a refusal of 
baptism. One minister said, ‘The Church desires it.’ Another replied, 
‘What is the Church? A white house, with a red roof and a spire, 
what can it desire?’ Let us ask a Lutheran—a Lutheran theologian— 
where is the real existence of the Church ?, Wherein is its unity repre- 
sented? We must wait in vain for an answer. For to name some- 
thing that oscillates between the clerical office, the lesser or greater 
synod, the consistorium, the minister of worship, and the ruling prince, 
is certainly not to give an answer. The ‘ Reformed’ can give us an 
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answer, if they trouble themselves about the Church, which is rarely the 
case. For with the ‘Reformed,’ one town always forms one Church ; 
and in most ‘ Reformed ’ countries the proper pastoral relationship exists, 
as it does not among the Lutherans and the Catholics.” . . . “Isee no 
help for German Christendom save in the formation of churclies. Yes, 
churches! For that is the one thing the Church needs, that it may 
become and continue a ‘Church.’ Yes, churches! That is my watch- 
word—my loud, crying appeal to the Church of Germany, which needs 
churches. They are the sole condition of life for the Church.” 

Despite, however, this mournful plaint of the late Prussian 
king, the malign spell of territorialism at the very time he 
wrote was already loosening its hold of the German Church. 
And his earnest remonstrances both quickened its aspirations 
after greater freedom, and aided its enfranchisement. The 
nadir of the Church’s degradation and bondage to the State 
was reached when the Prussian consistories were abolished 
in 1808, and Church affairs were wholly managed by State 
officials. Ever since that date there has been an upward move- 
ment, which has lately sprung, as a surprise,—like the dawn, 
upon those who had not watched its many quivering foretokens. 

The religious life of the Germans was profoundly affected by 
the fearful struggles and trials of the great Napoleonic Wars. 
The War of Deliverance, as the closing war of the series is 
styled, saw Germany not only freed from foreign French oppres- 
sion, but from her own frigid and sciolistic infidelity. She 
then arose mighty with new born strength, as a giant awakening 
from alongslumber. New tides of living energy swept through 
every realm of activity in her many-membered lands, and 
she began to enter on the position she has so proudly claimed 
and won in Europe. Religion led and shared this great 
revival, and the longings after a nobler and freer church-life 
which then awoke have possessed the people and reformed the 
Church in every German land. 

We can only review the stages of this development as it is 
to be seen in Prussia, although it has been witnessed in a 
greater or less degree throughout all Germany. In Prussia, 
even the dissolution of the consistories in 1808 was largely 
caused by the discontent with their slavish bureaucracy,—dis- 
honouring and caricaturing their so-called Church original and 
their independent authority. In that very year Schleiermacher, 
whose name is pre-eminently associated with the religious 
revival of that period, drew up for the king a sketch of a 

1 Quoted from the two Treatises of the King, written in 1845. 
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Church constitution which foreshadows much that is being 
now enacted. In 1817, Frederick William III., by a cabinet 
order, founded the United Evangelical Church of Prussia, 
gatheriug into one Church the Lutheran and Reformed Confes- 
sions. In his cabinet order, he says that “he wished through 
the Union, as a continuation of the immortal work of the 
Reformation, to raise up a newly-inspired Evangelical Church,” 
grounded on the essential truths of Christianity, and animated 
by the spirit of love for all holding these truths. The new 
arrangements for accomplishing this union, which were com- 
pleted by the publication of the “ Agende” for public worship 
in 1821, created immense discussion and activity, which, 
although they led to some dissension, and even to the separa- 
tion of an old-Lutheran party, brought back the Church to the 
consciousness of its life, its true unity in the faith, and its 
relations to the German nation. In 1835, the Churches of the 
two western provinces of Prussia—Rhineland and Westphalia— 
the different sections of which had inherited most various 
forms of Church government, though mostly of a Presbyterian 
type, received a harmonious and definitive constitution. Each 
gemeinde or congregation was organised, with its ruling pres- 
bytery or session, composed of pastors, elders, and deacons, 
and all of them were united together in the provincial synods. 
This Presbyterian organisation was mixed to some extent with 
the Consistorial, as two consistories still represented in the two 
provinces the rights of the Prussian monarch; but still it 
compacted the Protestant Churches of these provinces into a 
living unity, and evoked the healthful and zealous activity of 
the laity in Church affairs. The example of these western 
provinces fostered and spurred the desire of the six eastern 
provinces of Prussia for a like organisation and freedom. To 
meet this desire, and to prepare cautiously for the vast eccle- 
siastical changes that would in consequence be enacted, a 
series of synodal meetings were summoned—first of the district 
synods in 1843, of provincial synods towards the close of 1844, 
and of a general synod, whose sessions lasted from 21st June ta 
28th August 1846. These synods could not, indeed, have any 
proper representation of the laity of the Church, because the 
laity were as yet unorganised in their several gemeinden or 
congregations. They were likewise unduly biassed by the official 
cast of their composition. Nevertheless, they could not but 
utter the universal feeling of the Church throughout the 
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country in its demand for organised activity and visible unity. 
And some of the most important suggestions of thegeneral synod 
have been adopted by the king in his decree of last September, 
which at last answers to the need and the prayer of the Church. 
Now burst over Germany the Revolution of 1848; and as 
its result, the modern principle of religious liberty was pro- 
claimed and fixed in the most precise and absolute terms as a 
fundamental law of the German Empire; whilst most of the 
Northern German States have definitely accepted it in their 
several constitutions. The third article of the “Fundamental 
German Laws,” adopted at Frankfort in 1848 by the dele- 
gates of all German States, reads thus: “ Every religious body 
manages its own affairs, but remains subject to the public 
laws of the State.” The same principle was adopted as a 
fundamental law of the Prussian Constitution (5th December 
1848), in these terms : “ The Evangelical and Roman Catholic 
Churches, as well as every other religious body, arrange and 
conduct their own affairs independently, and remain in pos- 
session and enjoyment of the institution, charities, and funds, 
designed for their worship, and their educational and benevo- 
lent objects ;’"—which was amended last year by the addition 
of the words, “but they remain subject to the laws of the 
State, and to the lawfully-appointed oversight of the State.” 
The Roman Catholic Church was prepared at once to take full 
advantage of this measureless liberty which was allowed to it. 
The Evangelical Church of the eastern provinces was not; it was 
yet bound to the State. The king was its ruling bishop, and it 
was yet chained in bondage to his will. Now, however, having 
such a commission and inspiration to freedom in the constitu- 
tional laws both of the Empire and of Prussia, the question 
forces itself upon us, What hindered the Church from rising 
up to assert and use its freedom? There were three hindrances. 
1. The democratic and revolutionary feeling which broke 
out in 1848, caused, on the one hand, at once a reaction against 
popular government in the ruling classes of Prussia, and, on 
the other, a desire on the part of the people to fashion the 
new organisation of the Church on a thoroughly democratic 
basis. King Frederick William IV. somewhat favoured the 
Presbyterian form of government, because it recognised the 
rights of the people, and yet gave due place to the three 
orders of Church ministry,—the pastorate, the eldership, and 
the deaconate. He would have strengthened the principle of 
VOL, XXIII—NO, LXXXVIII. I 
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authority in the Church still more, by establishing what he 
conceived the apostolic order of “ bishops,’ though only as 
the chief of the pastoral elders. But he would give no counte- 
nance to the democratic and purely civil conceptions of the 
Church, which made the session, presbytery, provincial and 
general synod, simply so many stages of a popular representa- 
tive government. He exclaims in a speech delivered in 1853 : 

“In the modern presbyterian view, presbyters and deacons lose alto- 
gether their character and rights as the ministers and officers of the 
Church, and are transformed into mere representatives of the people. 
The old ‘reformed’ doctrine of Church life and polity is destroyed by this 
modern view. Even the freedom of the people, and the exercise of their 
own rights in the ‘community,’ are absorbed and annihilated by repre- 
sentation.” 

2. The liberal party in the Prussian Land-tag, which was 
strongly infected by infidelity, has, strange to say, resisted all 
attempts at any reconstruction of the Church which might 
enable it to conduct its own affairs. It knew that a church 
ruled by a minister of State must be lax in discipline, com- 
prehensive and indulgent, and as creedless as his own bureau ; 
whilst an independent church, which exists by its faith, must 
vigorously maintain that faith. 

3. The political controversies and the stupendous conflicts 
which have absorbed the thoughts and energies of the Prus- 
sian people during the last two decades, have diverted the 
thoughts of the people from the yet ever-conscious and often- 
muttered exigencies of their church-life. 

Notwithstanding these hindrances, something was done. In 
the year 1850, for the first time in Prussia, the formation of 
church presbyteries or sessions was allowed and sanctioned by 
a cabinet order of the king. They were to be composed of 
the pastors and certain representatives of the congregation. 
Their formation was to be optional, their duties were most 
restricted, and the mode of election was vexatious; con- 
sequently they were not generally introduced save in the 
province of Old Prussia. In 1860 such local presbyteries were 
made imperative, but still their constitution, election, and 
functions, were inadequate and unsatisfactory. In the same 
year, 1850, King Frederick William IV. likewise formed an 
Ober-Kirchenrath, or supreme Church Council, composed of 
a few eminent Church dignitaries and jurists, through which, 
henceforth, he conducted the purely spiritual affairs of the 
Church. What, however, related to its property and civil 
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relationships, and to the intermediate realms of marriage and 
instruction was still conducted by the Minister of Worship. 
Further, diocesan synods (Kreis-Synoden), corresponding to 
our presbyteries, were introduced into the eastern provinces 
during the years 1861 and 1864; and extraordinary provincial 
synods were convened in 1869, which recommended the 
normal establishment of such synods. These preparations 
have been most effective and valuable in opening the way for 
the new measures which are now in course of completion. 

The peace which followed the rise of a new German empire, 
and the exaltation of Prussia to its hegemony, allowed expres- 
sion to the long pent-up desire for a worthier church-life. 
Prussia had now gained political freedom. She had con- 
quered unity for Germany and supremacy for herself. She 
was strong and great, but her national Church lay prostrate, 
broken, and impotent. The contrast was too impressive and 
sad not to awaken regret, and to inspire effort for the deliver- 
ance and honour of the Church. And at last an urgent 
political emergency gave the final decisive impetus to the 
King’s resolution. The State—both the kingdom and the 
empire—was confronted with great perils by reason of the 
attitude of the Roman Catholic Church. Whilst defending 
itself, the State must yet act impartially with respect both to 
its own Protestant, and to the Roman Catholic, Church. In 
order to do this, it must grant the same independence to the 
Evangelical Church as the Roman Catholic Church already 
enjoyed. The State having granted freedom to both alike in 
the management of their own concerns, can then justly enforce 
against both equally those laws which are needful to guard its 
own freedom. 

In conclusion, we summarise the ordinances which were 
published last September, laying the basis of a definite 
organisation and of constitutional order in the Church of 
Prussia. It is, however, necessary to premise—First, that it is 
not a complete or an alien and ideal constitution which has been 
framed and imposed on the Prussian Church. The “Instruc- 
tion” issued by the Ober-Kirchenrath properly observes : 

“The new ordinances do not provide a complete constitution for the 
Church, They rather proceed on the plan of so far supplying the 
manifest defects of the present constitution, that the Church may be 
furnished with organs fitted and authorised to co-operate in the manifold 


task which yet remains of fashioning and developing its common-wealth 
according to the vital principles of the Evangelical Church.” 
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The present thus grows out of the past, and embodies the 
formative principles that have lain, though latent, in the 
Evangelical Church. 

Second. Though thus imperfect, these ordinances lay surely 
the foundations of a self-governing and well-organised Church. 
The lay members of the Church are at last enfranchised. 
Their place in the Church is secured, and their responsibilities 
are bound on them. Not only is the local community organised 
so as to call forth and sustain a public interest in the local 
affairs of the Church, and to give expression at once to the 
clear rights and obligations of each member of the community, 
but in all the higher courts of the Church the laity have equal 
numbers and influence with the clergy. These lay members 
of all the higher courts are freely elected by the laity of the 
congregations which they represent. And further, according 
to a strictly presbyterian model, whilst districts and provinces 
retain their several district local courts, so as to avoid the evils 
of excessive centralisation, there is one general synod in which 
the provincial and diocesan divisions of the Church are united 
as living members of one body. The unity of the Evan- 
gelical Church is thus realised and manifest. , 

Third. At present, this new constitution of the Church stands 
side by side with the old consistorial constitution, in which all 
power of government is derived immediately from the king, 
and is exercised through consistories in his name. During an 
epoch of transition, such juxtaposition of two constitutions, 
and the concurrence of two ruling bodies,—diverse in their 
originating principles, spirit and method, may be possible. It 
cannot always continue; and unquestionably the old must 
. give place to the new. In the ordinances of September last, 
duties are assigned to the synods, diocesan and provincial, 
which have hitherto devolved on the consistories. The fifteenth 
article of the Prussian constitution, even as amended last 
year, as well as the fundamental law of the German empire, 
both alike declare that the Evangelical Church shall be free — 
to manage its own affairs; and the spirit of this enactment 
has entered deep into the German mind. We know the 
difficulty of the complicated problem which arises in the 
Prussian Church because of the historical relations of the 
Prussian monarch with that Church, and because of his 
episcopal and patronal rights. Consistories, indeed, may 
continue to act in each province, in order to conserve these 
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legal rights of the king and to maintain an oversight on 
behalf of the State over the property of the Church, and its 
general relations with the State: but the express language of 
the September ordinances, the laws of the Prussian kingdom 
and of the empire, and the spirit of modern civilisation, 
guarantee the essential freedom of the Church, when duly 
organised, to administer its own affairs. 

The ordinances relate to, first, the organisation of the 
Kirchen-gemeinde ;' second, the constitution of diocesan 
synods (or presbyteries) and provincial synods; third, the 
convention of a special general synod, to deliberate respecting 
the constitution and functions of the “General Synod” of the 
Church, which is to crown the organisation of the Prussian 
Church. 

(1.) The organisation of the Gemeinde, or Congregation. 
This is found in two bodies; first, a “Church-Council,” com- 
posed of the pastor and a body of elders; second, a “ Repre- 
sentative Council,” or, in small congregations, an assembly of 
the whole membership. The eldership is to be elected by the 
male members of the congregation, who contribute their Jegal 
share to the support of the Church, who are twenty-four years 
of age, who either are householders or hold a public office or 
conduct an independent business; and who neither have re- 
ceived public charity during the preceding year, nor have 
committed any indictable crime, nor have given public offence 
by their contempt of God’s word, or by immorality. On the 
other hand, all are eligible to the office of “elder,” and to the 
“ Representative Council,” who have this suffrage, save when 
they have, through continued absence from public worship and 
from the sacraments, ceased to express their interest in, and 
fellowship with, the Church. The elders ‘of the “Church 
Council” may not be less than four, nor more than twelve, 
save in exceptional cases ; and before entering on office, must 


during public worship appear before the congregation, and 
solemnly accept the following vow : 


“Do you vow, before God and this congregation, that you will fulfil 
the office committed to you carefully and loyally, according to the Word 
of God and the ordinances of the Church and this congregation, and 
conscientiously strive that everything be done in this community in an 
orderly and honourable manner, for its good ?” 





1 « Parochial community” would best translate this word ; but we shall 
use indifferently the words ‘‘ community” and ‘‘ congregation.” 
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The functions of the eldership are thus defined—to support 
the pastor to the utmost of their power in the religious and 
moral edification of the community, to promote the Christian 
activities of the community, and to represent it in the manage- 
ment of its external and internal affairs. The pastor cannot 
exercise discipline on any member by excluding him from 
any church office or service, or from the Lord’s Supper, without 
their sanction, or if it be refused, without the sanction of 
the presbytery. The elders have further to maintain order in 
public worship, and advise with respect to any changes that are 
made in it; to take charge of the religious education of the 
young, and to represent the interests of the Church in the 
public school; and to act for the community in the care of 
the poor, the sick, and the outcast. They appoint the inferior 
officers of the Church, administer its property, and represent 
the community before the higher Church Courts. 

“The Representative Council” of the community is an 
institution peculiar toGermany. In the Rhenish provinces, in 
Hanover, and in Baden it has been in existence for years. Its 
purpose is to give the community a firmer cohesion, a fuller 
participation in the conduct of its affairs, and a closer relation 
at once with its own “Church Council” of elders, and with 
the synods. When a congregation is less than five hundred, 
it exercises itself the rights of the Representative Council. 
This council is threefold more numerous than the council of 
elders. Its duties are to co-operate with the higher council 
in al] matters relating to the property and expenditure of 
the Church, in the election of a pastor, and in whatever else 
the elders may submit to its deliberations. Both elders and 
members of the Representative Council are elected for six 
years, one-half retiring every three years. 

(2.) The constitution of the Kreis-Synoden, or presby- 
teries. These are composed of the ministers of the district, 
with one lay representative from each congregation. If there be 
more than one minister of a congregation, its lay representatives 
are of the number of its ministers. These laymen are chosen 
by the “elders,” either from their own number, or from the 
Representative Council of the Church, or from those who have 
previously held the Office of “elders” for a period of three 
years. The four largest communities in the district, or all 
that have more than four'thousand members, are each likewise 
entitled to elect one representative out of the most gifted and 
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experienced men of the whole district. The duties of this 
synod are the consideration of all matters brought before it, 
either by the consistory, the provincial synod, or the congre- 
gations in its district ; the oversight of all the congregations, 
ministers, candidates, and church officers in the district,—to 
which end a report of the moral and religious state of all its 
congregations is to be made yearly; the administration of 
admonition and discipline where required; the care of all 
arrangements and institutions for purposes of Christian phil- 
anthropy ; and the decision of all appeals that are made to it. 
Its ordinary meetings are to be held yearly. And its presiding 
board, which is authorised to act in its behalf during the year, 
is composed of the superintendent of the district, and four 
assessors, of whom one must be a clergyman, 

(3.) The provincial synod is composed of two representatives 
from each presbytery (Kreis-Synod), unless there be more 
than forty presbyteries in the province, in which case they are 
to be so arranged as to make forty electoral bodies, each 
sending two representatives, Of these representatives one is 
to be a clergyman, the other a layman. In addition, each 
presbytery that numbers more than 60,000 members in its 
congregations, is entitled to elect another representative out 
of the most experienced and honoured men of the province. 
Each representative on entering on his office takes the follow- 
ing vow: 

“T vow, before God, that I will fulfil my obligations as a member of 
this synod with fidelity and care, according to the Word of God and the 
ordinances of the Evangelical Church of the country, and will earnestly 
labour so that the Church may grow up in all things unto Him who is 
the Head, even Christ.” 

The ordinary meetings of this Synod are triennial ; but its 
duties are of the highest. All appeals from Presbyteries are 
made to it. It has supreme charge of all the province, 
maintaining the Church order in doctrine, worship, and polity, 
supplying religious needs, and removing abuses in the province. 
Further, in addition to similar functions to those of the 
Presbytery, it has concurrent legislative power with the 
Ober-Kirchenrath, inasmuch as no Church laws which concern 
its province can be published without its sanction; and it 
determines the hymnals, lesson-books, &c., which are to be 
used in the province. 

(4.) The Extraordinary General Synod which is to be sum- 
moned forthwith, in order to deliberate upon the definitive 
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constitution of a General Synod for the other provinces of 
Prussia. The previous ordinances relate only to six eastern 
provinces, because in Westphalia and Rhineland the arrange- 
ments which they enact have been, to a large extent, already 


instituted. Now the eight provinces in which the Prussian 


Evangelical Church exists, are to be represented and united 
in the General Synod of that Church. This extraordinary 
General Synod is to be composed of a hundred and fifty 
members, elected by the eight provincial synods, six chosen 
by the theological faculties of six Prussian universities, six 
ecclesiastical jurists, eleven general superintendents, and thirty 
who are to be appointed by the king. The president of the Ober- 
Kirchenrath will preside in it, and its sole business will be to 
draw up the definitive constitution and the law of procedure 
for a permanent General Synod of the Evangelical Church of 
Prussia. 

Such are the ground lines upon which this Evangelical 
Church is being built up. The election of Church Councils 
and Representative Councils took place all over the eastern 
provinces on the first Sunday of January ; and, so far as our 
reports have informed us, that day on which the universal 
membership of the Church organised themselves in their 
separate congregations, chose their ruling congregational 
officers, and so began the work of their Church’s free life and 
self-organisation, was a day welcomed with prayerful hope by 
thousands of Christ’s faithful servants, and celebrated by them 
with thanksgiving and gladness. 

Ere we close, we venture to indicate there are three dangers 
which threaten the new Prussian Church. We name them 
- only to forewarn, from English experience, those who are now 
fashioning its young life and guiding its destinies. (1.) The 
suffrage of the Church is not based on any confession of faith ; 
(2.) The rights of patronage, both as vested in the king and 
in other patrons, oppress the free activity of the Church ; (8.) 
A strong centralising force seems to endanger the communal 
and district councils of the Church. These dangers are real 
and serious ; but the wisdom and holy purpose which have 
achieved so much will, we trust, under God, avail to save the 
Evangelical Church of Prussia from these and all other future 
perils. ‘“ Ecclesia, victo Satan& multa spolia dividat.” 

J. B. Paton. 
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The Ruling Elder a Presbyter. 


REPRINTED ARTICLES. 


I. The Ruling Elder a Presbyter. 


By the late Rev. James Hentey Toornwett, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Theology, Columbia, South Carolina.* 


Bi sare is but one hypothesis upon which, consistently 
with the Scriptures, Ruling Elders can be excluded from 
the right of imposing hands in the ordination of Ministers, 
and that is that they are not Presbyters—that they do not 
belong to that class of officers who, when assembled in council, 
possess, according to Paul (1 Tim. iv. 14), the right in 
question. If they are recognised in the Word of God as 
Presbyters, they are certainly entitled to be members of the 
resbytery, and as certainly endowed with all tbe presbyterial 
authority which attaches to any of their brethren. The whole 
controversy, then, must turn upon the question whether or 
not they are scriptural Presbyters. What, then, is a Presbyter? 
I have no hesitation in asserting that the fundamental idea 
conveyed by the term as a title of office, is that of legitimate 
authority to rule or govern. The princes of tribes and the 
heads of families in the Jewish State were denominated elders, 


1 From Dr Thornwell’s Collected Writings, vol. iv., pp. 115-131. 

2 In conformity with my promise, I send you an article upon the right of 
Ruling Elders to impose hands in the ordination of Ministers. I have confined 
my argument exclusively to the constitution and usage of the Apostolic and 
Primitive Church. It was my intention, at first, to have noticed some of the 
general principles upon which the right has been denied, but I soon found 
that the limits of a single article were too narrow to allow so extensive a 
discussion ; and, upon the whole, I thought more good would be done by 
drawing attention to that branch of the subject discussed in my piece. I 
know not how to account for it that there is so much ignorance among our 
Ministers and Churches in regard to the distinctive features of our system. 
Our name is derived from our Form of Government, and the characteristic 
element of that form is the importance which we attach to Ruling Elders in 
contradistinction from Preachers. To say, therefore, that a Ruling Elder is 
not entitled to the appellation of Presbyter, either in conformity with Scripture 
usage or primitive antiquity, is just to say that the fundamental principle of 
our polity is a human institution. The essay which I send you, though short 
and simple, has really been the fruit of much patient study and laborious 
investigation. I gave particularly the Apostolic Fathers a careful perusal in 
order to see what their testimony actually was, and I formed my own opinions 
without looking into the books which profess to collect their testimony. I 
afterward compared the results at which 1 had arrived with the labours of 
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because they were invested with subordinate jurisdiction in 
the conduct of the Commonwealth. How such an application 
of the term originated, it is not perhaps important to determine; 
but whatever reason we may choose to assign,—whether it be 
that, in the origin of States, superior age as implying superior 
wisdom and experience was the first pre-requisite to official 
elevation, or whether it be that the revérence and esteem, the 
veneration and respect, which should always be accorded to 
the hoary head, were intended by a delicate allusion to be 
transferred to rulers,—certain it is, that among all nations 
whose institutions are known to us, terms which, in their 
private and personal applications are descriptive only of 
superior age, are found as titles of authority and place. In 
their appropriation to stations of distinction in the State, they 
lose all reference to private and personal characteristics. In 
their public applications they cease to designate a man, and 
are used exclusively to designate an office. The Jewish 
Elder and the Roman Senator retained these titles of rank 
and authority, however few their years or limited their wisdom. 
In the Jewish Synagogue, from which the word was confessedly 
introduced into the Christian Church, Presbyter and Ruler 
were synonymous terms. It would seem, indeed, that, as 
these assemblies of the people were especially convoked to 
listen to the Law and to engage in acts of public adoration, 


King and Bingham, and I saw nothing in them which induced me to change 
my opinion. I am still persuaded that Presbyter means simply a ruler, and 
that the office of Preacher is a function superadded to the Presbyterate ; that 
the preacher in the Primitive Church was selected from the Consistory, and 
in the age of Ignatius was distinguished from the Presbyters by the titie of 
Bishop ; and that it was owing to accidental circumstances that the Pres- 
byters ever came to be Preachers. I can trace in Ignatius the Constitution 
of our own CLarch. His extravagant language is certainly to be condemned, 
but I am inclined to think we err on the opposite extreme, and attach too 
little importance to the courts of God's house. I have long been convinced 
that our present method of conducting the affairs of the Church through 
institutions which can hardly be regarded as anything more than secular 
corporations is absolutely fatal to our beautiful system. Boards have usurped 
the place of Presbyteries, and the strength of the Church is sought in them 
rather than in the healthful action of the organisation which God has appointed. 
We have, in fact, two systems of polity—one in our Constitution which is a 
dead letter, and another in vigorous operation which, like Pharaoh’s lean 
kine, eats up its rival. I was delighted to find that you were not ashamed 
to maintain the Divine right of Presbyterianism. Our Ministers and Elders 
must be brought to this point before they will feel the obligation of trying 
their own system.—{ Note to original Article. | 
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to communicate oral instruction was no necessary part of the 
service. Hence, there was no office in the synagogue corre- 
sponding to the Preacher of the Christian churches. Any one 
who received permission from the Elders was at perfect liberty 
to address the people—an arrangement which could not have 
been admitted if there had been any public functionary whose 
duty required him to teach the congregation. Tothe Zakinim 
or Elders pertained the offices of government and discipline. 
They could bind and loose, and preside in the assemblies, but 
never seem to have looked on the imparting of oral instruc- 
tion as any part of their appropriate functions. The Angel of 
the synagogue, if he were anything more than a menial servant, 
probably received his appellation from the fact that he acted 
as a messenger of the people to God in being the organ to 
express their prayers. 

It is manifest, then, that Presbyter and Preacher were not 
originally interchangeable terms. There were Presbyters in 
the synagogue, but no Preachers. That the Apostles, in 
transferring the word to the Christian Church, enlarged its 
common and received acceptation so as to include the addi- 
tional idea of authority to teach, making a Christian Pres- 
byter and Christian Preacher equivalent expressions, is a 
proposition equally unsustained by scriptural usage or eccle- 
siastical antiquity. That Presbyters, as such, were not 
entitled to preach, nor Preachers, as such, entitled to rule, 
would seem to be an obvious conclusion from the marked 
difference which the Apostle repeatedly makes between the 
gift of teaching and the gift of government. Rulers and 
Teachers are different endowments with which the ascending 
Saviour furnished the Church, and no ingenuity of criticism 
can fasten the same signification upon such terms as doctrine 
and government. The miraculous gifts, too, which, according 
to Paul (1 Cor. xiii. 8), were speedily to cease—the gifts of 
prophecy, tongues and knowledge—all had evident reference 
to the function of teaching. The extraordinary officers who 
possessed these endowments were certainly teachers ; and yet, 
from the fact that they did not continue to adorn the Church 
beyond the age of the Apostles, it may be safely inferred that 
they were not Presbyters. Among the first permanent officers 
of the Church, Ambrose enumerates “ectores” or Rulers.’ 


1 Comm. on Ephes. iv. 
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While, however, it was the specific duty of a Presbyter to rule, 
he who was a Presbyter might also be a Teacher. There was 
nothing in the nature of the presbyterial office to prevent the 
individual who filled it from adding to its duties the function 
of public instruction ; and we have the testimony of Paul 
himself that, in the constitution of the Primitive Church, 
some of the Elders did in fact preach, while others confined 
themselves to the appropriate duties of the eldership—that is 
to government and discipline. “ Let the Elders,” says the 
Apostle, “that rule well be counted worthy of double honour, 
especially they who labour in the word and doctrine” (1 Tim. 
v. 17).'_ To rule well was the duty of all Elders, regarded 
simply as Elders; to labour in word and doctrine was to do 
something more than the Presbyterate required, and therefore 
such persons were entitled not only to the respect which was 
due to Elders, but also to that which was due to Preachers. 
From this passage, it would also appear to have been the 
custom in the apostolic Church to select the Preachers from 
the class of Elders. Instead of making an additional order 
in the Church, the Apostles, it would seem, in the permanent 
arrangement of its constitution, required those who were to 
labour in word and in doctrine to be also strictly and properly 
Presbyters.? Hence the common distinction between Teach- 
ing and Ruling Elders. The distinction, however, is not 
strictly accurate. The eldership, as such, never includes 
teaching: this is always a superadded function, and it is not 
in consequence of his Presbyterial authority that an Elder 
preaches. For obvious reasons, the Elder who preached would 
always be the Moderator or president of the council of his 
' brethren, just as in the constitution of Presbyterian churches 
at the present day the Minister always moderates the Session. 


! The interpretation given in the text is certainly the obvious interpreta- 
tion of this celebrated passage. For a full, complete and satisfactory defence 
of this ancient and general exposition, meeting all the arguments of Scultetus, 
Erastus, Bilson, Saravia, Mead, Grotius, Hammond, and Mosheim, see Owen 
on the True Nature of a Gospel Church, chap. vii. ; Works vol. xx. With 
Owen concur Calvin, Cameron, Macknight, Rosenmiiller, and the vast 
majority of Protestant writers. 

2 The following passage from Jerome may be regarded as proof of some 
such permanent arrangement : ‘‘ Alexandrie a Marco Evangelista usque ad 
Heraclam et Dionysium Episcopos, Presbyteri semper unum ex se electum, in 
excelsiori gradu collocatum, episcopum nominabant ; quomodo si exercitus 
imperatorem faciat.”—Ep. 85 ad Evang. 
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Though they were all equal in office and equal in jurisdiction, 
and all equally constituted the Bishops of the Church, yet in 
the age immediately succeeding that of the Apostles the term 
Bishop became generally restricted to the Presbyter who 
preached. An instance of a similar restriction of a generic 
term exists at the present day even among us. The word 
Pastor belongs as much to Elders as Preachers, and yet is 
generally confined exclusively to Preachers. Hence the limita- 
tion of the term Bishop should by no means astonish us. The 
reason of this restriction is to be sought in the fact that he 
always presided over the Presbytery. He differed from his 
brethren in nothing but the authority to preach and to 
dispense the sacraments ; the dispensation of the sacraments 
being, in fact, only a symbolical method of preaching, and, 
therefore, an exclusive function of the Preacher’s office. It 
was in consequence of possessing this power, and this alone, 
that he was entitled, according to the Apostle, to double 
honour. He shared in a larger degree the affections of the 
people, and received from his associates in office the high 
distinction of a permanent presidency. It is clear, from all 
the documents of early antiquity, that preaching was the 
leading and characteristic distinction of him who received the 
special appellation of Bishop. He preached by an inherent 
right ; it pertained to his office, and he was bound under 
solemn sanctions to dispense the Word and sacraments.’ 

1 In Cyprian’s Letters, such phrases as ‘‘ Episcopo tractante,” ‘‘ episco- 
pos tractantes,” are continually recurring, shewing that the ideas of a Bishop 
and preaching were continually associated in this Father’s mind. There is 
just as conclusive testimony to this point in the Epistle of Ignatius to Poly- 
carp. In chap. vi. of that epistle (Russell, vol, ii., p. 75), Bishops are called 
cixevoue, stewards, in evident allusion to 1 Cor. iv. 5, ‘‘stewards of the 
mysteries of God ”—that is, Preachers of the Gospel and dispensers of the 
sacraments. Elders are called régs3eo, assessors—that is, assistants in council, 
a plain allusion to their authority to rule ; and Deacons are called irnegira, 
servants, in allusion to their service, dispensing the bounties of the Church. 
In the same Epistle he directs Polycarp to speak to every one as God should 
give him help, and characterises his flock as ‘‘disciples,” evidently presenting 
Polycarp in the light of a teacher. (Russell, vol. ii., p. 64.) In his Epistle 
to the Trallians, chap. iii. (Russell, vol. ii., p. 172), he directs them to 
** reverence the Deacons as an institution of Christ, to reverence the Bishop 
as the son of the Father, and the Elders as the council of God.” Here is 
still the same distinction—the Son reveals the Father, and the Bishop reveals 
—that is, teaches—the truth, while the Presbyters are his assessors in council. 
If the reader wishes to see the respective qualifications of Bishops and Elders 
in the time of lgnatius, and to be yet more fully satisfied that the one had 
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Those, on the other hand, who retained the original name of 
Elders had no such inherent right. “It is not lawful,” says 
Ignatius, “either to baptise or celebrate the eucharist with- 
out the Bishop.” Again: “Let no one perform any eccle- 
siastical office—such as preaching or the sacraments—without 
the Bishop.” The same was determined in the councils of 
Laodicea, Arles, and Toledo, and such also was the testimony 
of Tertullian, Jerome, and Ambrose." 

We learn from Posidonius that until the time of Austin, in 
the African churches, Elders were not permitted to preach in 
the presence of the Bishops, and only by his authority and as 
his substitute when the Bishop was absent. They did not 
officiate by virtue of any power inherent in their order.” From 


primary reference to teaching and the other to ruling, let him compare the Ist 
and 2d sections of the Epistle to Polycarp (Russell, vol ii., pp. 64, 65) with 
the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, section vi. (Russell, vol. ii. p. 
240.) It is plain also from the Apostolical Constitutions that the peculiar 
duties of a Bishop were precisely such as are imposed upon those who in the 
Presbyterian Church are now denominated Pastors, (Vid. Lib. ii., c. 27, 28, 
&c., and Lib. viii., c. 4, 30, 31.) These testimonies might be indefinitely 
increased, but enough has been said to shew the real distinction between a 

‘ Bishop and an Elder. It was not a distinction of order or ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. In all acts of government and discipline they were united, but 
one was a steward of the mysteries of God, a dispenser of the Word and 
sacraments, and the other was not. The Bishop and Elders of Ignatius are 
precisely the Pastor and Session of a Presbyterian congregation. So it was 
in the days of Cyprian, as might be shewn at large. 

} Ignat. Epist. ad Smyr. c. viii. (Russell, vol. ii, p. 50)—‘‘ Mndsis xweis 
TOU iwioxirey ci weaccirw cav Gynxivewy tis chy ixxAnciay. Odx shor isriv yagls rod 
imiexowov, obts Bawrriguy ovrs ayarny wots.” There is proof in this context, 
it may be observed by the way, that the Bishop was simply the Pastor of 
the church. ‘‘ Wherever the Bishop appears, there let the multitude (the 
congregation) be.” “Owov dy avy é iwioxewos, inti rd xrnbos torw. 

The Council of Arles, according to one reading, says : ‘‘ Ut Presbyteri sine 
conscientia episcoporum nihil faciant.” (Can. 19.) The Council of Laodicea 
says (Can. 57, Labb. i., p. 1505) Tobds reseBurigous undiv agdrrus dv ris yropns 
vod imizxowov. The Council of Toledo says (Labb. ii., p. 1226), Sine conscientia 
autem episcopi nihil penitus faciendum ; or as it is in the margin, Nihil 
presbyteri agere presumant. To these may be added xxxviii. Can. Apost. 
Labb. i., p. 33. 

Dandi jus quidem, says Tertullian (De Baptismo, C. xvii,), summus 

 sacerdos, qui est episcopus: dehine Presbyteri et diaconi: non tamen sine 
auctoritate episcopi, propter ecclesiz honorem. 

Jerome (Dial. cont. Lucif.) testifies : Inde venit ut, sine jussione episcopi, 
neque Presbyter, neque diaconus jus habet baptizandi. See also Ambrose, 
De Sacrament., L. iii., c. i. 

2 Eidem presbytero potestatem dedit coram se in ecclesia evangelium 
preedicandi ac frequentissime tractandi: contra usum quidem ac consuetudinem 
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the same authority we gather that the custom of permitting 
them at all was introduced from the Eastern churches.' How 
is such language consistent with the supposition that they are 
ex officio Ministers. of the Word? After the disturbance 
created by Arius, we are informed that the Presbyters of 
Alexandria were debarred from preaching by the authority of 
the Bishop? Now, if they possessed the same divine right 
with himself to dispense the Word, if they had regarded them- 
selves in any other light than as exercising a delegated trust, 
and acting under the responsibility of the Bishop whose proper 
place it was to preach, how could they with a conscience void 
of offence have submitted to such an edict from one who was 
not officially their superior? The truth is, it is perfectly 
preposterous to make Presbyter and Preacher synonymous 
terms. To effect such a confusion of things separate and 
distinct was the work of time. The custom of permitting 
the Elders to preach originated, in the first instance, from a 
laudable desire on the part of the Bishops to have their people 
instructed during their absence. What at first, however, was 
granted as an indulgence, soon came to be demanded as a 
right, and the innovation did not stop with Elders. Even the © 
Deacons, from a similar permission granted under similar 
circumstances, claimed eventually to be preachers of the Word 
and stewards of the mysteries of God. This was a more 
remarkable change than that which took place with reference 
to the Eldership. Here an office, notoriously instituted for 
the express purpose of protecting Preachers from secular 
affairs, undergoes a transformation so astonishing and wonder- 
ful, as to assume the very duties which it was intended to 
relieve. The same ambition which would prompt the Elders 
to aspire to the double honour which was due to the Preacher’s 
office would prompt the Bishops to indulge their humour, since 
as the Presbyters expanded into Preachers they themselves 
would expand into Prelates. Hence, from the common pride 
and vanity of both Bishops and Elders, preaching came event- 
ually to be regarded as a necessary element of Presbyterial 
authority, though in the beginning it was unquestionably 


Africanarum ecclesiarum ; unde etiam ei nonnulli episcopi detrahebant, 
Postea bono precedenti exemplo, accepta ab episcopis potestate, presbyteri 
nonnulli coram episcopis tractare ceeperunt Verbum Dei.—Vit. Aug, c. v. 

1 [bid. 2 Socrates, Lib. 5. Soz. Lib. 7. 
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otherwise. Still, however, as late as the fourth century, when 
Prelacy had made extensive and formidable encroachments, 
and almost if not entirely obliterated the original application 
of the term Presbyter, we find some traces of the ancient 
constitution in the churches of Northern Africa. The seniores 
plebis, who are confessed to have been ecclesiastical officers, 
were the Ruling Elders of the primitive age. Some learned 
men have been inclined to deny this position, because in the 
writings of the times they are distinguished from Presbyters. 
But about this time Presbyter had generally become a title of 
the ministry, and hence, in distinguishing the seniores plebis 
from Presbyters, the meaning is that they were not Preachers, 
they were not the Presbyters of the day. This, however, is no 
sufficient proof that they were not precisely the Presbyters 
who, in the times of the Apostles, were content to rule without 
attempting to preach, no more than the studied distinction 
which the writings of the Fathers make between Elder and 
Bishop proves that they were not originally the same. In the 
said tendencies to Prelacy which the Church was everywhere 
exhibiting, it is impossible to account for the introduction of 
a class of officers so repugnant to the genius and spirit of the 
hierarchy as these seniors of the people at any period subse- 
quent to that of the Apostles ; and hence I am compelled to 
regard them as venerable monuments of a race that was rapidly 
dying away. As Bishops had now discarded the ancient title 
of Presbyter and assumed the prerogatives of Prelacy, and as 
Presbyters had aspired to the more honourable functions of 
labouring in word and doctrine, these humble rulers were 
content to manifest their modesty and wisdom by the unas- 

_suming and scriptural name of Elders of the people (azeoBiregor 
Tou Adov). 

From the preceding statements it appears that, in the 
Primitive and Apostolic Church, Presbyters, as such, were 
simply and exclusively rulers. One of the Presbytery in each 
congregation was usually invested with authority to preach 
and dispense the sacraments, and became by consequence the 
permanent president of the body. This preaching Elder 
received in process of time as his distinctive appellation the 
title of Bishop, while the others continued to be called by the 
general name of office Presbyters or Elders. The sole distinc- 
tion in the first instance between the Bishop and the Elders 
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lay simply in the power of preaching. It was his privilege 
and duty by virtue of his office, but it did not pertain to the 
essential nature of the Presbyterate. Gradually, however, 
from indulgence on the part of the Ministers and ambition on 
the part of the rulers, they began to labour as Preachers of the 
Gospel, so that in process of time Preabyter lost its original 
meaning of ruler, Bishop lost its primitive meaning of Preacher, 
and those who ought to have been rulers became Ministers, 
and those who ought to have been Ministers became Prelates ; 
and Diocesan Episcopacy, with all its abominations, was estab- 
lished upon the ruins of parochial Presbytery. This view of 
the primitive constitution of the Church reconciles the testi- 
mony of the ancient Fathers, which upon any other hypothesis 
is full of contradiction and absurdity, and certainly accords 
with the obvious interpretation of the accounts which are 
furnished in the Acts and Epistles touching the organisation 
and arrangement of the churches founded by the Apostles. 
As, then, Ruling Elders are strictly and properly the Presbyters 
of Scripture, they are, according to the Apostle, entitled to lay 
on hands in the ordination of Ministers. The argument is as 
simple as it is irresistible. The imposition of hands is the 
prerogative of Presbytery ; Presbytery is composed exclusively 
of Presbyters ; Presbyters are strictly the rulers of the Church ; 
therefore, Presbytery consists of rulers, and therefore rulers 
are entitled to ordain. Every proposition in this chain is 
sustained by express words of Scripture. There is no possi- 
bility of excluding Ruling Elders from the right to impose 
their hands, without shewing in the first instance that they are 
not Presbyters, or, what is the same, that a Presbyter must 
necessarily be a Preacher. When this last proposition is 
established, Ruling Elders may not only give up the right to 
ordain, but every other right which pertains to their office. 
They become a mere human appendage to the Church, officers 
of man’s institution, whom it is presumption to admit into 
ecclesiastical courts. Presbyterianism stands or falls with the 
distinction between Ruling and Teaching Elders. There is, in 
addition to this scriptural argument, satisfactory proof that for 
three hundred years after the time of the Apostles the right 
of the Presbyters to ordain Presbyters was universally acknow- 
ledged. The third canon of the fourth Council of Carthage 
provides that in the ordination of Elders, while the Bishop of 
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the church offered up the ordaining prayer, the whole Con- 
sistory or Presbytery should join with him in imposing hands 
upon the head of the candidate.' The Council of Ancyra, which 
was still earlier, recognises the rights of city Presbyters to 
administer ordination even in different parishes from their 
own with the consent of the Bishop.’ That they could also 
participate in the ordination of Bishops, to say nothing of the 
testimony of Scripture in the case of Timothy, is decisively 
proved by the fact that Pelagius, bishop of Rome, was ordained 
by one Presbyter in conjunction with two Bishops ; and as the 
canons at the time required the presence of at least three 
Bishops, and as the ordination of Pelagius was admitted to be 
valid, a Presbyter must have been equal to a Bishop, and the 
imposition of his hands just as available as that of a Bishop.® 
To these cases may be added the testimony of Firmilian in the 
age of Cyprian. That Presbyters, however, did not ordain by 
indulgence, as they preached and baptised, is clear from the 
oft-repeated testimony of Paul, which vests an absolute right 
of ordination in the Presbytery. “All power and grace,” says 
Firmilian,‘ “is constituted in the Church where Elders preside 
and have the power of baptising, confirming and ordaining.” 
Jerome distinctly asserts that, from the days of Mark the 
Evangelist until the time of Heraclas and Dionysius, the Pres- 
byters at Alexandria made their own Bishop. He was elected, 
in the first place, from among themselves, and then ordained 
by the parochial Presbytery, as Timothy was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Derbe or Lystra. This seems to be the obvious 
meaning of the words, and is a plain proof of the existence in 
primitive times of that arrangement to which we have already 
referred, by which the Minister of the church—he who was to 
labour in word and doctrine—was required to be a Presbyter. 


1 Presbyter cum ordinatur, episcopo eum benedicente, et manum super 
caput ejus tenente, etiam omnes presbyteri qui presentes sunt manus suas 
juxta manum episcopi super caput illius teneant.—Lab. ii., p. 1199. 

2 Xwesmicxdrovs uh sivas weschurigous % Simxovous ytugorovsiy, GAAR wndi wesepu- 
rigous worsms, xwels, Tov imiteamnves bed cob imicxdwov pire Agauparwr, iv ivicn 
waguxie.—Labb. i., p. 1461. 

3 Lib. Pontif. Vit. Pelag. Dum non essent episcopi, qui eum ordinarent, 
inventi sunt duo episcopi, Joannes de Perusio et Bonus de Ferentino, et 
Andreas, Presbyter de Sotia, et ordinaverunt eum. 

4 Apud Cypr. Epist. 75—Omnis potestas et gratia in ecclesia constituta sit 
ubi president majores natu, qui et baptisandi et manum imponendi et 
ordinandi possident potestatem. 
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_ The argument from Scripture and antiquity might here be 
regarded as complete, and the right of Ruling Elders to impose 
hands in ordination unanswerably established, if it were not 
that a mass of testimony exists, apparently inconsistent with 
this hypothesis, which the interests of truth require to be 
explained. Bishops, it must be confessed, began at a very 
early period to be ordained by Bishops alone. According to 
the first Council of Arles and the third of Carthage, the presence 
of at least three Bishops was necessary to give validity to the 
ordination of a Bishop. The Canons and Constitutions, which 
go under the name of the Apostles, though clearly the products 
of a later age, required as indispensable the presence of but 
two. These testimonies do not, as is generally supposed, 
exclude Presbyters from participating in the process, though 
the presumption is that, as their co-operation was not regarded 
as essential, they soon ceased to unite with the Bishops in this 
act of ecclesiastical authority. That they had the right to 
unite with them is plain from the case of Pelagius. Now, if 
in the times of the Apostles the parochial Presbytery was the 
proper ordaining body, how was so remarkable a change effected ? 
How, especially, did it happen in so short a time that Ruling 
Elders should rarely exercise the right of ordination except in 
reference to their own associates? There are two causes which 
will be found, I apprehend, to explain the phenomenon. After 
the extraordinary officers of the Church had ceased, it devolved, 
of course, upon the neighbouring churches to supply new con- 
gregations with ecclesiastical officers ; and as it would be more 
convenient for the pastors to meet—as they were the persons 
most likely to be known and most likely to be summoned to 
attend in council—the Presbytery which ordained in new and 
vacant churches was composed for the most part of preaching 
Elders or Bishops. Presbyters at first were not excluded, but 
as they were summoned only through their pastors, and as all 
the neighbouring pastors were summoned alike, a college of 
Elders could be easily constituted without their presence, and 
hence’ they no doubt soon ceased to appear. In a vacant 
church the existing Eldership might have ordained, but as they 
had been always accustomed to the presidency of a pastor, 
they would call in the neighbouring Bishops to assist them.' 


1 The passage from Jerome has been already cited. It is a mistake to 
suppose that he has reference to the election of a Bishop, because (1) that was 
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Hence, there soon arose a distinction betwixt the method of 
ordaining a Presbyter and the method of ordaining a Bishop. 
The one continued to be done by the parochial Presbytery, 
and the other was done by a provincial Presbytery, and the 
Canons which have already been noticed, and which are usually 
pleaded as proof of the exclusive right of Bishops to ordain, 
should perhaps be regarded as only defining the number of 
ministers necessary to constitute a quorum of the provincial 
Presbytery. There was no need to mention Elders, because 
they were always found on the spot in the case of vacant 
churches without being gathered from other congregations, and 
because in new churches, Ministers being Elders, a true Pres- 
bytery existed, though composed only of the rulers who preached. 
Such a provincial Presbytery was evidently necessary ; it was 
only a fuller development of the same principle on which the 
Session was founded. In the age of Cyprian, however, it was 
an occasional body, not a permanent one, as it is with us— 
regularly meeting upon its adjournment. It was called together 
only when needed to ordain a Bishop. In this way arose the 
distinction betwixt the ordination of Bishops and Elders. 
What was first a mere custom, originating in convenience, soon 
became the law of the Church. The change thus accidentally 
introduced was next confirmed by a miserable fallacy. Ordina- 
tion was early regarded as a sort of spiritual generation of 
Ministers ; and, as like could only beget like, it was supposed 
impossible for those who could not preach to invest others with 
authority to do so, The ordainer could only transmit to the 
ordained the rights which he himself possessed, and hence 
Presbyters were regarded as incompetent, from the nature of 
_their duties, to participate in the ordination of any but Pres- 
byters. This false principle of itself, without any previous 
neglect on the part of the Elders, would have been sufficient 
to exclude them from the provincial Presbytery. An error of 
this sort is too strong for argument; ancient customs and 
prescriptive rights might have been pleaded in vain ; and in 
spite of all the considerations drawn from apostolic practice, 


done by the people, as Cyprian testifies (Epist: 68), and (2) the Bishop is 
spoken of as elected when the Presbyters do what is implied in the verb 
nominabant. How did the Presbyter elect get the name of Bishop? Evi- 
dently by ordination. This installed him in the office, and of course gave 
him the name, 
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the fallacy would have ultimately triumphed. The power of 
a sophism to drown the voice of reason and Scripture may be 
seen in the case of transubstantiation, which led to the with- 
holding of the cup from the laity ; though this measure of 
high-handed tyranny was in open defiance of law, precedent, 
and truth. Combine this principle, however, with the previous 
neglect of the Elders, and the foundations of Prelacy are open, 
palpable, and clear. When the Presbyters were excluded from 
the provincial Presbytery, Bishops became a distinct order, 
superior to Elders, and accountable only to God. Now, that 
both the causes really existed as facts cannot be denied. The 
letters of Cyprian shew that it was the custom on the death of 
a Bishop to issue such a circular to the neighbouring Bishops, 
and that the presence of all the Bishops in a province at the 
ordination of a successor in the vacant church was usually 
requested.' The first canon of the fourth Council of Carthage, 
in prescribing the examination of the Bishop to be ordained, 
adds that when he has given satisfaction touching his faith and 
qualifications, “ he should then be ordained by the consent of 
the clergy and people, and with the concurrence of the bishops 
of the whole province.” Other testimonies to the same purport 
might be easily collected, but the custom will hardly be 
disputed. That the erroneous conception in regard to the 
nature of ordination, to which reference has been made, pre- 
vailed at an early period, may be gathered from the remark of 
Epippanius, that “the order of Bishops begets fathers to the 
Church, which the order of Presbyters cannot do, but only 
begets sons by the regeneration of baptism.” This passage 

1 Cyprian, Epist. 63. 2 Labb. ii., p. 1199. 

3 Heres. 75. In the misconception of Epiphanius we see the germ of the 
‘* sacrament of orders.” In such fatal and miserable blunders, such gross and 
flagrant fallacies, one is often reminded of the memorable parody of Johnson : 
‘* Who drives fat oxen must himself be fat.” It is to be regretted that even 
in the Presbyterian Church there is too strong a disposition to look upon 
ordination as a mystic charm which communicates an invisible charisma to 
the person ordained, which he did not possess before. Divested of all 
obscurity, it is evidently nothing more than a process or series of acts by 
which the people of God and the rulers of Bis Church manifest their conviction 
of a Divine call to the office of ruling and teaching. The people express their 
approbation by election ; the rulers of the Church, after a full and thorough 
examination, express theirs by prayer and the imposition of hands. They 
declare in this way that the candidate before them is called of God to the 
Elder’s office. What is there in this inconsistent with the character of him 
who rules? And why may not one ruler as well as another express his con- 
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requires no comment. If these two causes, which unquestion- 
ably existed, were adequate to produce the effect, it is easy to 
explain how, consistently with the original right of Elders to 
ordain, they gradually ceased to exercise it, and eventually 
surrendered it in the case of Bishops. This hypothesis 
completely reconciles the apparently conflicting testimony of 
documents. From Jerome we would infer that it was the 
custom of the Elders at Alexandria to ordain their own bishop. 
From the authorities cited above it would appear to have been 
the custom of the Church to ordain a new Bishop by a council 
of his neighbours of whom three were necessary to constitute 
a quorum. Both may have been true. In later times we find 
no allusion to the Elders—their touch was profaneness— 
because the neighbouring bishops had taken the matter into 
their own hands. The progress can be distinctly traced by 
which the ordination of bishops passed from the hands of the 
parochial Presbytery to the Episcopal Council. That whole 
mass of testimony, therefore, which seems to vest the right of 
ordaining Ministers exclusively in the hands of Ministers is 
thus satisfactorily discarded, and the divine authority of Ruling 
Elders to impose hands in the ordination of preachers is placed 
on an impregnable basis. 


viction that A or B is called of God, and accordingly commend him by prayer 
and imposition of hands to the Word of His grace? If the Presbyterial part 
of ordination is not a sacrament, but a simple act of government, I confess it 
passes my comprehension to perceive why an Elder may not join in it. If 
it were a sacrament then it would be a seal of the covenant, and a symbol of 
its blessings. To administer it under such circumstances would be a virtual 
preaching, and therefore a Ruling Elder could not do it. Hence, the Session 
examines a man and admits him to the communion of the Church, but the 
_ pastor alone baptises. Baptism, however, does not admit the individual into 
the church ; it is administered to him because he is in and of course entitled 
to its privileges. The act of the Session—the parochial Presbytery—admitted 
him ; by their vote they expressed their conviction that he was in the 
covenant, and therefore the pastor applies to him its precious seal, and so in 
reference to the Lord’s Supper. There is no alternative between making 
ordination a sacrament and allowing Elders to unite in the process. One or 
the other must be done. 
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II. Calvin and Calvinism.' 






































| eld men may differ about the merits of the great 
Reformation, it has its undisputed place in the history 
of Europe as the real turning-point between the old and the 
new ; and, among those who look upon it as a religious move- 
ment, it is truly regarded as second in the history of Christi- 
anity only to its introduction in the resurrection of old truths 
and the outpouring of new influences among men. 

As in the first reformers of the world—the Apostles—we 
have four distinct types of mind, so here, in these true succes- 
sors of the Apostles, Luther is the Peter, the primate of the 
group,—fresh, passionate, homely, and out-spoken; Zwingli 
comes close to James in practical emphasis and direct manliness 
of character ; Melanchthon is a true younger brother of John, 
not so lofty, nor, in his moderation, so decisive in his accent, but 
full of the same contemplative love and deep fountain thoughts ; 
and certainly Calvin may well take the place of Paul. For, 
while they differ by nature and grace, as every marked man 
does from another, in the amazing flexibility of mental move- 
ment and winning tenderness of personal affection, which, in 
Paul, sprung up amidst the strictest and widest logical pro- 
cesses, yet they are kindred in a certain continuity of absorbing 
purpose, a love of clear-cut definition in statement of truth and 
unswerving consistency in its development, and, above all, the 
central predominance of the same high landmarks of grace 
and predestination. These two men look out towards each 
other from the distance of sixteen centuries, and are felt to be 
essentially the same. 

I have been asked to speak to you on this important occa- 
sion on Calvin and Calvinism. I have not been limited to any 
particular phase of a subject so suggestive on many sides, I 
shall therefore try, so far as I am able, to gather up various 
and vital impressions about him, his work, and its relation to 
present circumstances. I shall take for granted your possession 
of details which there is no space to include, and am encour- 
aged, as I advance, by the assurance that there is no theme 


1 Read before the English Synod of the United Presbyterian Church, 
in October last, and afterwards privately printed. 
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that comes so close to the principles and history of this 
assembly. 

What is of greatest value in any man is the work which he 
himself is, through the gift of God, and the course of his life. 
And, to any thoughtful minister or Christian, nothing so 
unfolds or verifies the meaning and power of Christianity as a 
great life which it has inspired and governed. The beginnings 
of Calvin were small. Of parents one stage above the mechanic 
class, in Noyon, a little town in Picardy,—of an able, aspiring 
father, and an earnest, anxious mother,—he was born in the 
year 1509. Luther was already twenty-six years, Melanchthon 
twelve, Zwingli twenty-five, and Knox four years old at this 
time. Herein, too, he is like Paul, the last of the Apostles— 
the one who was to sum up their labours, to bind up their 
scattered sheaves, and to garner them in strong storehouses 
for the use of many generations. His death took place in 
1564, so that he lived only to his fifty-fifth year. None of 
the reformers lived to the threescore and ten. Luther and 
Melanchthon died at the same age, sixty-three; Zwingli was 
struck down in battle when thirty-seven ; Calvin wore out his 
life wearily and bravely, in long years of a lonely sentinel’s 
watching, and as lonely commander’s burden of a hard and 
wide battle. John Knox lived eight years longer than Calvin, 
and the last words read to him were from his friend’s “ Com- 
mentary on the Ephesians.” 

Calvin was, “from certain vital signs,” as Milton says of 
himself in another relation, destined for the Church. He 
began his training at an early hour, and the stuff out of which 
God moulded the reformer, we discern already in the boy of 
ten, whom, from his strict conduct and bold reproofs, his 
school-fellows, as is the manner of boys, nicknamed the 
Accusative. Calvin was a man not accustomed to speak of 
himself. Luther is always Luther. Calvin is, for the most 
part, Calvinism; but in his preface to his “Commentary on 
the Psalms,” he gives, in rapid outlines, his own rendering of 
the way in which God had led him. Strange to say, it is in 
David that Calvin saw most of himself and his history. David 
and Calvin—how opposite! Yet it is always the contraries 
that clasp in closest affinity. And so he writes :—‘ But as 
David was taken from the sbeepfolds and elevated to the rank 
of supreme authority, so God, having originally taken me from 
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my obscure and humble condition, has reckoned me worthy of 
being invested with the honourable office of a preacher and 
minister of the gospel.” 

Calvin could not help feeling that he was a king, though the 
king was hidden under a Geneva cloak ; and none ever felt 
more than he did that he was so emphatically, by the grace of 
God. He was thoroughly trained at Orleans, Paris, and 
Bourges. His first stage was asa scholar; the old Latin 
classics became his masters, models, and companions. From 
these he drew the style which has carried his masses of truth 
down to the present times, and by which he stamped upon the 
French language that firm precision and fine grace which have 
made it supreme in the expression of thought. Moreover, 
with the new-born zeal of the times, he added to these monu- 
ments of genius—among which Cicero remained his favourite 
to the end—the knowledge of the Greek classics. More than 
the discovery of the Nineveh marbles in our time, as much as 
the reading of the old foot-prints on the geological strata, was 
this exhuming of the old Greek thought and life. It created 
the Renaissance with its humanists—men who turned from 
the Church, and, in many instances, from Christianity, and 
gave themselves up to pagan letters and philosophy. Rabelais 
and Montaigre in France, Mirandola and Bembo in Italy, were 
the fathers of our modern literature. 

But, looking in another direction, the influence which 
loosened many from the Church turned them to the Bible, 
and especially to the Greek Testament, by his edition of 
which, in 1516, Erasmus, a sort of well-clad John the Baptist, 
with irony, instead of denunciation—a man as much humanist 
as Christian—prepared the way for the Reformation. During 
those years when Calvin was at College—the period of life 
when the young and empty mind is open to all impressions, 
and especially the latest and most living—the air was full of 
the stir of new ideas, the soil charged with the sap and promise 
of a glorious spring-time. Cicero, on the one hand, and Paul 
on the other; Plato, with his glorious old ideals, and John, 
with his divine, ever-young revelations—these stood over. 
against the Church, and claimed over supremacy fresh and 
enthusiastic spirits. Calvin was graciously, and after a sharp 
but comparatively short struggle, led to choose Paul and John, 
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and, through them, Christ. With that instancy and thorough- 
ness, which are Calvin all through, he renounced the Church of 
Rome, and surrendered absolutely to the almighty grace of 
God. In full accordance with his open nature, Luther lets us 
into the whole secret of his long struggle ere the battle was 
won. Justification through faith in Christ was his living 
experience and doctrine. In the story of his conversion, 
therefore, the successive phases are most vivid and touching. 
But Calvin, consistent here with himself, only gives hints, 
brief but burning, of a movement in which God was the great 
agent ; and so he gathered his experience, rounded and shaped 
his doctrine, on the master-theme of grace. This inward 
change was taking place from his eighteenth to his twenty- 
second year; and in 1531, when he was twenty-four, he 
renounced definitely all his old allegiance to the Roman 
Church—and to more than the Roman Church, to all influence 
of any decisive sort from his humanist studies. Luther was 
pushed out of the Church, and was thirty-four when, as was 
congenial with his poetic and sympathetic nature, he broke 
off, though with much of the old adhering to him. Zwingli 
and Melanchthon came clean out of Rome, but leant in much 
to the Greek masters. In Calvin there was, rightly or wrongly, 
a thoroughness, which marks the man, and made him the 
reformer he became. I cannot help thinking of him here as 
of the young Napoleon, coming late in the day of Revolution, 
and, with new methods, changing the whole situation; or 
rather, afterwards, he reminds us of Wellington, in the coolness 
and patience of his courage, as well as the minuteness of his 
organisation, waiting in his corner in Geneva, and ruling large 
portions of Europe from his camp on the entrenched heights 
of truth. But, besides this thoroughness of conviction, Calvin 
had gained in his training as a lawyer, the method, the 
strategy of his future battle. He had turned aside a year or 
two from the Church and its studies to the law, and there, as 
in all things, he speedily became foremost among the first. 
This faculty of taking a definite and far-reaching grasp of a 
subject served him well in every department of his religious 
work, and made him the first pleader, as well as final judge, of 
the great cause 6f the day—Reformation against Romanism. 
This is always a most valuable training. I find Paul, Tertul- 
lian, and Augustine went through it; and how much it 
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contributed to their clear and compacted views, you can easily 
see. John Knox at Haddington was also a notary public, 
and learned his skill in drawing up the Articles of the Refor- 
mation of Scotland by drawing up deeds about a few acres in 
the neighbourhood of his native burgh. 

I can now only mark the events which proceeded from this 
man, the scholar, the lawyer, the Christian. I shall pass over 
the details of progress and change, and seize the main points 
of crisis and achievement. 

The first great event was the publication, in 1536, in Basle, 
when a young man of twenty-seven, of his great Code of 
Doctrine and Discipline, the “Institutes of the Christian 
Religion.” It was this book mainly that. made Scaliger, the 
sovereign dictator of letters, say:—‘“Calvin is alone among 
theologians ; there is no ancient to compare with him;” and 
drew from Sir William Hamilton, well able to judge and little 
inclined to praise the reformers, the unqualified eulogium, 
“Looking merely to his learning and ability, Calvin was 
superior to all modern, perhaps to all ancient, divines. Suc- 
ceeding ages have certainly not exhibited his equal. To find 
his peer we must ascend at least to Aquinas or Augustine.” 
No book of theological doctrine equal to it has been produced 
during the last three centuries, unless some claim is made for 
placing beside or near it the great work of Schleiermacher ; 
and though, looking back, the eye is now and then caught by 
the massive works of Aquinas, and the small but profound and 
suggestive pieces of Anselm, yet it is only when the “City 
of God” (De Civitate Dei) of Augustine comes upon the 
horizon, that an equal, if not a superior, makes itself felt to be 
there. It was a little book at first of 500 pages and six 
chapters, but it grew during twenty-three years to five times 
the size, till, in the last edition, in 1559, five years before he 
died, you have Calvin in the full height, and depth, and length, 
and breadth of his teaching. It is curious to watch how the 
best ideas, the carefully-devised phrases, the place and propor- 
tion of connecting thoughts that appear time after time in his 
Commentaries and occasional pieces, are laid up in store, fitted 
into, and grow to the increase of the whole work. 

To read it through is an intellectual drill, a moral test, a 
sacred service. For he never relaxes the demand on attention, 
never descends from a lofty standard, and never ceases to stir, 
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either to shrinking or yielding, the religious nature. I do not 
think there is a single kindling of imagination, even when the 
granite of his passionate logic is heated sevenfold. There are 
passages on prayer and on the glory and misery of man, in 
which, rising parallel to his great themes, he takes rank in 
sublimity as impressive and more severe than Bossuet, and 
becomes, if less penetrating and passionate, as mighty as 
Pascal. Still, he is of intellect, not imagination, all compact. 
Locke, in his essay, has one or two famous images; Calvin, in 
his work, not one. In this aspect it resembles some bare 
granite peak like Sinai; but in another, which grows upon the 
reader, a new impression is added, At first, as you approach, 
it looks large, indeed, but not overwhelming ; only the longer 
you travel, day by day, nearer to it, it grows the more, and 
when you pass away from it, it seems still to haunt the eye 
and command the attention. It is the unity, the comprehen- 
siveness, that refuses to break into parts, which claims the 
whole mind; and so, unadorned, self-sustained, massive, it 
overpowers the conviction, and calls forth a kindred feeling 
towards a work which we gradually discover could only have 
been piled up by a soul that burns steadily through the whole 
mass with a purpose and patience that assert themselves in 
abiding force, and not in transient flash or flame. It is, in 
fact, this sheer unshrinking unity, as of some monolith, this 
intellectual passion, this sacrifice of all fear of consequences, this 
Sinai-like lonely majesty—for it becomes majestic in the end 
—which forms the essential character of Calvin, intellectually 
and morally, whether for attraction or repulsion. Why, then, 
have Sinai wooded to the top, with its sides blossoming into 
‘ flowers, or parcelled out in parterres? and why have Calvin 
other than he is in his bare and lonely grandeur ? 

By this book he did an immense service to the Reformation. 
In its preface, well known as the letter addressed to Francis L., 
he speaks as a king to a king, and as with sound of trumpet 
enters upon the defence of the rising and persecuted cause. 
Like a master builder, the “City of God” rises under his 
hands like Jerusalem, which was a city compactly built 
together. He completed the temple, with its three courts, 
doctrine, government, and discipline; the relation of the soul 
to Christ, in grace; to each other Christian soul, in the Church ; 
to the world outside, in the State. The unity of Rome, the 
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charm of which can with difficulty be thrown off, was met by 
a unity of Reformation by which to this day it is balanced. 
The magnificent constructive power found a place for every- 
thing. It harmonised the Augustinian doctrine of grace and 
the Lutheran principle of justification ; the Swiss leaning to 
the central position of the Word of God, and the German lean- 
ing to that of the living Christ in the individual soul. It moved 
with unhalting step straight on from the first thought of God 
in the creation and redemption of man, to the visible embodi- 
ment of that thought in a spiritually independent Church on 
earth, and an everlasting fellowship of the blessed in heaven. 

And while the book is great in its internal completeness, it 
is great also in reference to Calvin’s mind. Though it grew 
fivefold in bulk in the course of its many editions, it was only 
as the man grows out of the child. He changed nothing in 
the leading principles, hardly anything in the secondary 
details. Luther had no systematising genius; his thoughts 
were not like a rock, but like a river—a noble stream, indeed, 
changing its course, but ever bent for the ocean. Melanchthon 
had an organizing power, and his “Common Places” (Loct 
Commumes) were published when he was only twenty-four. 
But though he formulated Luther's principles, still he did not 
build the walls all round, and, moreover, shifted in after years 
the very basis of his system, and vacillated between divine 
grace and human will; while Calvin lived out the old canon 
of the Church Father: “Everywhere, always, and in all 
things the same ;” and so his work, while it grew in size and 
changed in arrangement, never lost the power that attends 
unwavering and severe consistency. 

But I must pass from this book, which embodies the genius 
of Calvin and lays down the programme of his whole life, to 
another department of his labours in which he shines with 
almost as great—I shall not say splendour, for that is not the 
word to apply to Calvin, but—luminousness. Calvin’s Com- 
mentaries are masterpieces in that class of Christian literature, 
and he ranks among its chiefs in all the essential qualities 
of sufficient learning, surpassing mental size in height and 
breadth, and, best of all, keen spiritual susceptibility. Men 
who differ most widely from him in the results of his judg- 
ments, agree in extolling his marvellous sagacity and tact, and 
above all, his transparent fairness and his want or suppression 
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of bias. None can doubt his learning, insight, and devoutness ; 
but to have the quality of exegetical honesty in surpassing 
measure, adds moral singleness to the intellectual manifoldness 
of Calvin. He had such an implicit trust in God’s Word, that 
he committed himself to it whithersoever it listed: and so he 
dismisses, with a decisiveness a Rationalist might envy and 
could not surpass, so-called Messianic prophecies, texts in 
support of the Trinity and the Divinity of Christ, texts even 
for predestination and particular redemption. Calvin had a 
faith so firm in the general system of truth in the Bible, that 
he was under little or no temptation to mix the hay, wood, 
and stubble of doubtful interpretation and disputed readings 
with the gold, silver, and precious stones that lay around in 
the rich and ample quarry. 

Such, with many occasional pieces, were the works of the 
mind and pen of Calvin; and bis were works indeed, coming 
from the very heart as well as head, and meant to do some- 
thing to further the great aim of his life. There was another 
department in which he excelled. His daily work was that 
of an ecclesiastical and civil statesman. The little town of 
Geneva, in a corner of sloping land between the Alps and 
Jura, with its border position between north and south Europe, 
was free at that moment of its old civil and ecclesiastical 
rulers, and so a clear space in which to build up a new com- 
munity, on both sides, spiritual and civil, in Church and State ; 
and that town, though little in size, and containing at that 
time only some twelve or fourteen thousand inhabitants—in 
fact, only three thousand grown men—was the very place 
Providence had fitly chosen to be the cradle of a new and 
' mighty influence. How Calvin was led to that city has all 
the interest of a Christian romance; how he lived, laboured, 
and died there, has elements of keen pathos and tragedy— 
elements, too, of most instructive history. We cannot in the 
least enter upon it here. His first appearance there is noted 
in the archives as that Frenchman, “Iste Gallus;” now, 
Geneva is known principally because of the name of Calvin. 
It is a history which recalls in many points that of another 
great reformer, Moses, the first leader of the Church. Both 
were the building up, in a place set apart by geographical 
position, of a new Church and State ; not merely the teaching 
of a new doctrine, but the instant and energetic application of 
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it to all life in the community. The Jews and the Genevese 
were very much the same material; both had left their past, 
but had nothing fixed for the present; both were partly 
superstitious and partly libertine. Hence the series of 
changes, exiles, taunts, conflicts, submissions; the loneliness 
of both leaders, the desertions by ancient comrades, and yet 
the homage, intense and unswerving, of loyal souls. Both 
died, catching a glimpse only of an unattained perfection, and 
leaving a name graven on every heart, but marking no spot 
where the weary brain and hand that moved and ruled all 
repose. The initials of J. C. and J. K., which I have read on 
the supposed graves of Calvin and Knox—in the public church- 
yard of Geneva, and the Parliament Square of Edinburgh—are 
all the monument of two men whose memorial belongs to the 
whole Church. 

We have already indicated the great lines of his intellectual 
character, the absolute clearness of his intellect within its own 
range, the grasp of principles, and the manipulation of details, 
the assertion of every deduction from his premises, and the 
close linking, as of coat of mail, of the whole system. And to 
these it is to be added, that he forgot nothing, but kept his mind 
always at the same height and pressure; that by the working 
of some sort of mental spectrum the ray of intellect was always 
and powerfully there, whatever other element is wanting. 
Comparing him with the men who stand beside him in likeness 
of religious creed and conformation, Calvin is unique. Take 
Paul, and you never have in Calvin such chapters as his psalm 
of love and his argument and prophecy of the resurrection, 
nor such a dignified propriety and playful persuasiveness as 
charms you in his Epistle to Philemon. Augustine, his great 
master—the only one of the fathers to whom (shall I say ?) he 
takes off his hat when he meets him—had a range of swift 
and creative speculation, a fiery African glow and abandon of 
soul, that never either rouses or ripples the sculpturesque 
fixedness of Calvin; and in Jonathan Edwards, with all his 
logic, there is a mingling of metaphysical reasoning and 
mystical yearning. Calvin, in fact, was more the pure reasoner 
and deducer. Neither speculative nor mystical, he syllogised 
—got his matter out of the Scripture, and shaped it accordingly. 
What he thus lost in warm attractiveness and burning force, he 
gains, however, in severe imperatorial measure and authority. 
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Looked at socially, Calvin does not bulk; though he could 
make himself feared and also loved after a fashion. I have 
thought it was a great loss to Calvin that he had not a Philip 
Melanchthon, an equal in his own department, as was the 
privilege of Luther. But, if he had no ardours, he had no 
mean jealousies or envies. It was a loyal admiration, a true, 
though stern love, he received. He was looked up to by those 
around him as a feudal chief of an intellectual and spiritual 
sort. Yet there are times when the inner fountain of tears 
bursts out, when wife or friends die, when controversy utterly 
wearies him, or the battle proves too hard for his poor body, 
with its constant torture of nine diseases, and for his over-laden 
soul, with the unlifted burden of many countries and churches. 
His wife and little dead children are pale, passive figures in 
his life. Yet, though his home lacks the portrait-like warmth 
and distinctiveness of Luther's, there was true joy when they 
were beside him, and a deep pathos in the reformer’s heart 
when he dwelt in his lonely rooms. Certainly, and in full 
consistency with the books of the man, we never hear, as in 
Luther’s case, of alternate laughter over the cradle, and agony 
over the coffin, of his little ones ; nor, as in Melanchthon’s, of 
being found rocking his child and reading a book at the same 
time; nor, as in Zwingli’s, of his warm love for his heroic wife; 
nor of a pipe of Bordeaux, which Knox, in dying, humorously 
wished to be broached. ll this is wanting in Calvin. 
Looking at the two faces, as we see them in true portraits of 
Luther and Calvin, explains all. In Kranach’s Luther—and 
he never seems done painting him—you have always the same 
burly figure, bull-like neck, homely Bunyan-like face, with 
_ marked brows, vivid eyes looking out or up, and firm, eloquent 

mouth, with outstretched hands. In the portrait of Calvin all 
is different, and perhaps there are not more than one or two 
portraits of Calvin. You have the spare form; the thin, fur- 
clad neck; the pale, shrunken cheeks; the compact, high, 
somewhat narrow brow of two stories—the first the perceptive, 
the second the reasoning ; the long, pointed nose, different from 
that of Erasmus—his is ever sniffing at things in general, Calvin’s 
is pointing down straight to the very object ; the firm, sharp 
lips ; and, above all, the eyes—that Beza tells us remained, 
after all his midnight studies, brightly and piercingly black 
till the end—and the long forefinger stretched out with an 
inevitable accuracy. 
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- Turning from these to the moral character, there is an 
undisturbed harmony. Few men have ever lived such a one 
life of purpose and deed: he had no love of self in any shape 
—of gold, or pleasure, or fame. All were absorbed in the bend- 
ing and blending of his will into God’s. His very irritability, 
which he frequently and bitterly lamented, was mainly for God’s 
sake, and his sternness was never mean. We cannot help 
looking on him with a pitying tenderness as well as revering 
awe. One would have liked in him more of the human, but 
then we should not have had the Calvin he is; for this was 
his great character—in spirit, a man of God; in system, 
emphatically, as Melanchthon called him, the theologian; in 
work, through and through, devoted to the absolute will of 
God and the good of His Church. 

We have necessarily anticipated, in our hints on the works 
of Calvin, the nature of their contents ; but now let us look 
more closely at those main points of his teaching which formed 
their spirit, and through which, in living power, he had, and 
still has, an immense influence, 

The first thing which meets us is what has been called the 
formal principle of the Reformation — namely, the place he 
assigns to the authority of the divine Word, as compared with 
that which Luther gave to the material principle—namely, 
justification by faith in Christ. Calvin, through the instinct of 
his mind, sought for the starting-point of theology, not in an 
inward experience, however divine, but in an outward fact, the 
Word of God. In this lay the substance of all he taught as 
doctrine and realised as experience. Planting his foot there, 
he set aside the whole authority of the Church, and dismissed as 
vain, apart from the Bible, everything which could not directly 
relate itself to it or be proved thereby. The Bible to him was, 
in fact, the consciousness of the Church. Severing thus the 
rule of faith from Romanism, he severed it also from philosophy; 
for these two extremes have also their points of junction. 
Hence, Calvinism moves midway between Romanism and 
Rationalism. Luther inclined strongly to tradition, and Zwingli 
to pagan philosophy. Calvin stood clear of both as fountains 
of truth and foundations of teaching; but the highest proof of 
the Bible he held to lie, not so much in its miracles or prophecies 
as in its native nobleness and fitness of doctrine, and in the 
inward testimony of the Holy Spirit. The Bible, in his eyes, 
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was a living experience, a divinely-evidenced truth to the soul, 
a perpetual and prolonged revelation of God. When he: ad- 
vances to the doctrine of justification by faith, the living Christ 
in the heart, we have the same comprehensive and reconciling 
tendency—he links together by one stroke the faith that 
justifies and the faith that regenerates and renews. The in- 
ward feeling and the outward fruit are thus one life, and a holy 
character is laid as deep in the very being of faith as a pacified 
conscience. It is the one act which receives a whole Christ. 
Legalism on the one side, and Antinomianism on the other, 
are excluded, simply by the complete statement of the truth. 
But the doctrine which gives character and colour to Calvin’s 
system is that of sovereign grace. The manner of a man’s 
conversation has a determining influence in shaping the method 
of his creed. It was so with Calvin. Will was his differential 
quality, and the great change in him was submission to an 
almighty and all-holy Will. This was the cell-form of doctrine 
out of which its whole organisation afterwards developed. 
Whatever are the statements of Calvin on this great theme, it 
is ever to be remembered that they are essentially those of 
Luther, Zwingli, Melanchthon in his first period, of Anselm 
and Augustine, and especially of Paul their master; and (as a 
strange and sharp proof of the existence of such a truth as a 
need for a revived Christianity), of Schleiermacher, though with 
his somewhat pantheistic rendering, in the nineteenth century. 
Pelagianism deadens, never revives or strengthens, the 
Church. In acrisis of revival, Augustinianism—the exaltation 
of the divine side of salvation in grace and redemption—asserts 
itself in spirit and essence, however it may be expressed in 
words. Even the Arminianism of the Wesleyans is closer in 
spirit to the latter than it is to the former. Moreover, it is a 
side of doctrine which emerges in every statement of the 
essential relations of the human and the divine will. It is hard 
to find room for both in the forms of human thought, and 
harder still to verify the working of both without a sacrifice or 
dilution of either. And when the insoluble difficulty of the 
relation of the human and the divine will, of man’s responsi- 
bility and God’s prescience or predestination (for these are 
practically the same), is intensified by the additional and more 
painful difficulty of man’s sinful will and God’s saving act— 
then a complication ensues which forces from us the old ery of 
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Paul, “ O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God ; how unsearchable are His judgments, and His 
ways past finding out!” It makes us turn, in the impotence 
of our understanding, to the beseeching of men by the mercies 
of God. After all, it is the existence of sin which, as it shatters 
philosophy, so it perplexes theology, and makes man a contra- 
diction. The real knot of the unloosed difficulty centres not 
so much in making room for both free will and omnipotence, 
as in making room for man’s sin and God’s wisdom, holiness, 
and, above all, love, in the same sphere. But this difficulty 
lies not in Calvinism nor in any Christian scheme of doctrine, 
but in all Theism, and especially in every phase of Christian 
Theism where sin is really acknowledged and the absolute need 
of grace admitted. 

To this essential difficulty, however, it must be admitted that 
Calvin has added, or seems to add, some difficulties of his own 
muking. The first touches the extension of predestination. 
I shall not speak of his exclusion of infants. Few modern 
Calvinists would follow him in the uninterrupted severity of 
his deductions on that point. Nor, secondly, shall I dwell on 
the other extension of the electing act, as including reprobation 
or a positive direct rejection of the sinful. I do not suppose 
Calvin himself believed this when put in an unmodified form. 
Still, in his anxiety to make room for the divine sovereign will, 
he falls into, and insists on, statements with which we cannot 
agree. Of course, even he, in the long run, is compelled to 
make room for a responsible human will, and a freedom in 
that will which follows indeed a corrupt nature, but does so 
as a will, freely, and from within. It was at this point that 
Melanchthon tried to lift off the pressure, so as to add a certain 
equal co-working of the human will which should act, though 
not by its unaided causation or in the outcome of human merit. 
There also, I believe, he erred. The end of all human thought 
on this haunting and baffling problem is always the same, that 
as in the original, so now in the complex position of this in- 
soluble problem, we must admit a genuine predestination which 
vindicates grace; and yet, amidst all limits, whether in the 
creation or the corruption of man, a genuine freedom which 
verifies responsibility. Where the third truth lies, is beyond 
human knowledge and skill. Enough, the indestructible facts 
of divine grace in its infinite fulness, and of human responsi- 
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bility in its lowest estate, remain. The speculative reconcilia- 
tion is in God ; the practical is ours. 

There is another point—not relating to doctrine, but to tone 
—which I cannot pass by. No doubt, as all is from God, so 
all will be to His glory; yet, I confess it isa hard trial in 
reading Calvin to mark—even to have forced upon the atten- 
tion—the unmoved, almost triumphant, tone in which he 
pronounces sentence upon these mysteries, not only of divine 
knowledge but of human misery. I had much rather have, in 
contemplating this awful side of truth, the feelings of John 
Duncan, of whom we read, “ Speaking to a friend with great 
tenderness of the ancient philosophers, who knew no Saviour, 
though they almost cried for one, and pacing up and down the 
room he said, ‘ My heart bleeds for Plato.’ ” 

Passing by his doctrine of the sacraments; the principle 
which has made Calvinism vitally and lastingly powerful, as 
much as, if not more, than the doctrine of predestination, is his 
doctrine of the Church. This, too, has close relations to his 
doctrine of sovereign grace, for it connected each member of 
the Church in absolute dependence upon God, and so made all 
independent of a clerical priesthood—all being priests in the 
Christian sense, and all forming a Church with a government 
independent of any other government. The equality of 
believers, their ecclesiastical office-bearers being only their 
ministers by their choice, for Christ’s sake, and to carry out 
Christ’s will and work ; the union of churches with presbyterian 
order and authority; and the independence of believers, 
spiritually and ecclesiastically, of all external authority— 
these three principles are the greatest practical victories of 
Calvin, which belong to him, as to none of the reformers 
except John Knox, and which give the Christian Church 
freedom, both within and without, from priest and from 
prince. 

Such are the main points of his system. We need not 
dwell on its excellences,—its elevating all to a divine height 
and origin,—its clear assurance of individual salvation through 
Christ,—its rooting deep in the grace of God the independence 
of each soul from every other, and of the community of Christian 
souls from all external pressure,—and its supreme end of 
personal holiness, and ecclesiastical discipline and doctrine 
as the means towards this end. Nor need I detain you upon 
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its defects, at which I have already hinted. But they are 
mainly two: the first, the putting of a divine secret decree 
in the foreground, instead of the divine declared love in Jesus 
Christ; putting the unscaleable mountain of mystery and 
power before the soul, instead of the open pastures of redeeming 
grace ; and the second, like unto it on the other side of the 
system, the asserting of punishment, even to death, to enforce 
the discipline of the Christian Church. I mention this the 
more expressly, lest it should be thought that I had forgotten 
Servetus and his tragic end. But when I mention it, I must 
add that the blame thrown upon Calvin is most unrighteously 
one-sided. There was no man of that day, Romanist or 
Libertine, who would not have done the same—Luther, 
perhaps, excepted, and that only because of his instincts 
and against his principles. Servetus himself would have 
burnt Calvin, according to his own teaching in the Chris- 
tianismi Restitutio. As well condemn Sir Matthew Hale as a 
monster of injustice because he sentenced witches to be burned, 
as Calvin for taking part, and that a mitigating one, in the 
execution of Servetus. 

But why plead in any wise for Calvin or Calvinism? Their 
works praise them in the gate, and speak for both. Never 
since the beginning of Christianity has any man or system 
produced such immense, heavenly, and heroic fruits. That great 
mountain has sheltered many a valley, shaped by its rise and 
lying at its foot. That deep digging and ploughing has made 
fruitful many a barren place. ‘That fountain of divine grace 
has parted into a fourfold river, and made paradise on every 
side. Nearly all the heroisms, most of the liberties, much of 
the highest wisdom and character of these three hundred years, 
trace themselves back straight to that lonely man. The 
children of his home died and left him solitary; the children 
of his spirit grew to be a mighty nation. The last and best 
biographer of Calvin, Kampschulte, points out that his refor- 
mation is the only one that steps beyond the limits of its 
birthplace. Huss was more a political and Bohemian reformer. 
Luther’s reformation, while deeply Christian, having its roots 
nourished by relations to his “dear German nation,” has never 
struck kindly in any other soil. Calvin, living in Geneva, a 
free city, put off the Frenchman as he put off the Romanist, 
and came forth in his system a man and a Christian. 
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From his hands the Reformation became a movement in- 
dependent of nationality, and produced a truly Christian 
and Catholic Church. Hence the breath and breadth of his 
influence has touched all orders of mind. The highest in 
genius and culture rise in their mien of soul and measure of 
praise as they look up to him; and many a peasant, with 
God’s grace stirring mightily within amidst a poor lot and 
dreary toils, has felt the bracing air of his stern doctrine and 
noble aims. Pass out from Geneva. See how he moved 
through and joined together the Swiss Reformed Churches, 
and had all but gained over into union the German Reformation 
also. See how, though he never revisited his old France, yet 
his soul marched on at the head of the Huguenots, and, but 
for black St Bartholomew, would have made France the central 
Christian power in Europe. See how in France, also, a 
hundred years after, it was his truth, indirectly felt, that roused 
the grand and saintly spirits of Port-Royal. These two men, 
Calvin and Pascal, have lifted up the French mind out of its 
usual charm into an unwonted sublimity. In Holland, Calvin 
gave a body to the meditations which had been cherished by 
Thomas & Kempis in the serene air of his monastery, and 
created its noble army of 36,000 martyrs. Calvin’s voice, in 
his letters, was a word as from an emperor; and when about 
to die, they saluted him. Ten years of added life to Edward 
VI, and Calvin, in his reformation, would have shaped 
English Christianity, and saved us from a conflict which is 
again deepening around us at this hour. As it was, he was 
the teacher and inspirer of the Puritans ; and men like Oliver 
Cromwell and John Milton, John Bunyan and John Howe, 
and though differing in opinion, yet like in spirit, Richard 
Hooker, can answer well for the nobleness and beauty of souls 
who surrender themselves to divine grace. Shall we forget to 
call Scotland to bear testimony? John Knox was, as Guizot 
says, no disciple of Calvin, but an equal; yet he learned much 
from him, and Scotland to this hour owes much of its Reforma- 
tion to the sovereign intellect and example of Calvin. And 
was not the whole covenanting struggle one for divine grace, 
spiritual independence, and human liberty? Our own old 
Secession and Relief Churches called no man master but Christ, 
yet they looked up to Calvin as one of His best scholars; and 
in later years, under Chalmers, and in a revived Christianity, 
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and the Free Church, the old truth has given new tokens of 
its undying power. In Germany, also, the only system which 
has broken up rationalism is that of Schleiermacher, which 
asserts, though with many defects, the person of Christ and the 
power of grace. But time would fail to tell of all the victories 
of this truth. It is the great spiritual force at this moment in 
America ; for the Pilgrim Fathers carried Calvin with them, 
and it still lives in strength amid thousands of churches, and 
has been embodied afresh, and with marvellous skill and 
learning, in the great book of Charles Hodge, the patriarch of 
Presbyterianism. And, away in far-off islands of the seas, and 
in continents to east and west, these principles rescue multi- 
tudes at this hour from heathenism, and bear fruit in homes 
of purity and churches of God. 

I venture, then, to claim for Calvinism, or rather the Cbris- 
tianity which it in good measure represents, a power no future 
age can exhaust. Its difficulties, after all, lie in its high 
thoughts and holy living; and these, while they awe and 
sometimes repel, at last attract and win men. The future of 
the Church and the world is contended for by these three— 
Romanism, Rationalism, and pure Christianity. I have no 
fear for the issue. There may be swayings to and fro over 
the wide battle-field of contest ; but I am sure that the army 
that has deep convictions of sin, and lofty views of God and 
His grace, has elements of intellectual truth, moral power, and 
divine reinforcement which shall gain the day. These elements 
shall emerge after every failure, and at last stand fast and for 
ever. These are truest to God and to man, for God’s praise 
_ and for man’s good; and these meet in Him Who has redeemed 
man from his lowest sin, by that death on the cross in which 
He has revealed God in His highest glory. 

Wm. GRAHAM. 
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AMERICAN QUARTERLIES. 


1. The New Englander. New Haven. January 1874. 
2. The Bibliotheca Sacra. Audover. January 1874. 


3. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. New York. 
January 1874, 


1. The New Englander contains a brief but deeply interesting account 
of “Armenia and the Armenians,” by Mr Trowbridge of Marash, in 
Turkey. The special object of the paper is to direct attention to the 
wonderful progress that has been made through the labours of American 
missionaries among the Armenians. The first American missionaries to 
Palestine were sent out in 1821. When at Jerusalem their attention was 
arrested by a class of pilgrims of whom they had not before heard, 
“ good-looking men, with black hair and dark eyes, and with thoughtful 
intelligent faces.” These pilgrims were from Armenia, and thus the 
way was providentially opened to the American churches for entering 
on that great missionary enterprise among the Armenians which has 
been so signally blessed. It was not, however, till 1831, that the first 
missionary was sent out to begin his labour in Constantinople. A 
wonderful change has been effected. In the following sentences the 
writer briefly sums up the results of forty years’ labour : 


“ At the end of 1871, we find there are 76 Evangelical Churches amon 
the Armenians, with 4032 church members ; that there are 50 ordain 
native pastors, and 56 educated licensed preachers ; that 222 common 
schools contain 5080 scholars, and that the number of registered Protes- 
tants has increased to 19,471 ; that there are 202 places where the gospel 
is regularly preached, and that 128 Sabbath schools are attended each 
Sabbath by over 8000 persons. We find that during the ten years, from 
1861 to 1871, 305,700 copies of the Bible, and portions of the Bible, have 
been sold in Turkey. We find that the whole number of bound volumes 
issued from the press from the time of its first establishment, is 711,700, 
besides all the books and tracts published in the languages of Turkey by ~ 

‘the Bible and Tract Societies of England and America. We find four 
schools for the training of young men for the ministry, at Marsovan, Har- 
poot, Mardiss, and Marash ; that there are eleven well-organised schools 
exclusively for the education of girls, under the care of ladies from 
America, and that in those schools several hundred Armenian girls are 
fitting themselves to exert a silent but mighty influence in the work of 
reformation.” 


Dr Patton, of Chicago, presents a very important and seasonable article 
on “ Revivals of Religion,” with special reference to the question how to 
make them productive of permanent good. He directs attention to the 
importance of keeping in view the divine authorship of all true revivals 
of religion, and, at the’same time, of recognising the fact that revivals 
coming in the line of spiritual causation involve human agency, and 
therefore varied methods and attendant imperfections. Dr Patton very 
judiciously illustrates the truths which the friends of revivals are some- 
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times prone to forget, that, however precious in their results, they cover 
only a part of the ground either of divine action or of the religious life 
and work of the church. “Evolutionism versus Theism,” is an ably 
written paper, designed to shew that Evolutionism within certain limits 
is not contrary to Theism. This is a subject which has not yet been 
fully discussed. But “let the fight go on all over the field, we know the 
right shall prevail.” ‘The Relation of the Church of England to the 
other Protestant Churches” is a remarkably able historical exposition of 
the subject, by Professor Fisher, of Yale. Certain High Church ecclesi- 
astics in America had incautiously brought themselves into controversy 
with him on this point. The following extract, though long, will be 
pardoned for the interest of the subject to readers on this side : 


“The Church of England,” says Dr Fisher, “is now tasting the fruit 
of error in the past. On three great occasions, at least, golden oppor- 
tunities for a larger comprehension were presented, and these opportuni- 
ties were cast away. The first was at the accession of James I., when 
the Millenary Petitions was offered, and when, at the Hampton Court 
Conference, to the unspeakable delight of a knot of isan and syco- 
phantic bishops, that ‘Solomon of the age’ bullied the Puritans. The 
second was at the restoration of the throne at the accession of Charles 
II., when his most solemn pledges were violated, and when the Savoy 
Conference was attended by another victory of a bigoted faction. The 
third was at the Revolution, when the same faction, aided by peculiar 
circumstances, gained another triumph. At both of these last epochs, 
the noblest and wisest men of the clergy and laity were advocates of a 
liberal policy. Now nearly half of the English nation is arrayed in 
hostility to the National Church. If the Church of England should be 
disestablished, it would most probably be divided. It is hardly possible 
that the party which cleaves to the Judaising type of religion, which is 
an heirloom from Pharisaism, and is an eternal foe of the 1, should 
abide in the same communion with the adherents of the principles of the 
Reformation. The Ritualists, with their candles, ‘their flexions and 
genuflexions, their elevation of ceremonies above truth and iness, 
will form a church by themselves, or go back to the Pope where they 
belong. Under the present circumstances, the signs of the times being 
what they are, and when the Romanising factions are active, it is not 
strange that enlightened men of the Low Church and Broad Church 
parties should be inclined to draw closer to the other Protestant bodies 
which hold the same faith, and should desire to see the Church of Eng- 
land abandon the habit of seclusion, which is not required by her consti- 
tution, but which was forced upon her in the servile days of the Stuarts, 
and resume her old position by the side of her sisters of the Reformation.” 


2. The Bibliotheca Sacra contains as usual a variety of very able 
papers. Dr Hill, late President of Harvard College, discusses with great 
critical acumen, and in a most satisfactory manner, “Theology as a Pos- 
sible Science.” Positivists of the school of Comte, and those who maintain 
that man, as a finite being, cannot lay hold on the Infinite, and hence 
that the attributes of the Infinite and Absolute Cause of the universe 
must for ever be unknown and unknowable, of course reject theology 
altogether asa science. Sir William Hamilton, in propounding his “ Law 
of the Conditioned,” devoutly recognised, it is true, the existence of the 
Infinite God, but he claimed that recognition as an act of faith or belief, 
and not of knowledge. Though he did not deduce Atheistic corollaries 
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from his “ Law of the Conditioned,” yet this has been done by others. Dr 
Hill criticises these diverse systems of philosophy, and shews the defects on 
Kant’s distinction between the pure and practical reason ; of Hamilton’s 
between the cognitive faculties and faith ; Mansel’s between speculative 
and regulative truth ; and of the metaphysical speculations of Spencer 
and Mill in their bearing on this subject, and completely vindicates for 
theology a place among the sciences. The paper is a valuable contribu- 
tion to modern apologetics. 

Mr Merrill, of Andover, the author of articles on “Christ an observer 
of Nature, Persons, and Events,” to which we have already directed the 
attention of our readers, has here a full and painstaking paper on 
“Galilee in the time of Christ.” With remarkable industry and skill 
he has collected and arranged all the facts that may throw light on the 
actual conditions of Galilee at the time of our Lord’s public ministry in 
that region. We hope to be able to transfer this article to our pages in 
a future number. 

Dr Rich, on “The Hebrew Tense,” presents a scholarly exposition of 
the fact that the Hebrew language has only two tenses—the past and the 
future—and the rules determining their use. We give his results : 


(1.) The past may be used to denote a future action or event, when 
that action or event is one that has been decided upon in the plan and 
purposes of God. (2.) The absolute future also under certain circum- 
stances may be used to denote a past act. This is especially true of 
customary acts. It is implied that they will be done in the future. 
(3.) The future is used in aan a past act that followed some other 
past act or event which is expressed by a preterite. It was in the future 
when the former event occurred, though both alike were in the past at 
the time of the narration. (4.) The present is simply the point where the 
past and the future touch each other. Each of these tenses was employed 
asa present. (a) When the act was conceived of, as related to the past, the 
preterite would more naturally be employed. This form is used in 
speaking of that which is habitual, and in stating general truths. (b) If, 
on the other hand, the action was conceived of as standing in relation 
with the future, this tense would probably be used. It may be employed 
to denote not only that which is occurring or true now, but that which 
will occur and be true in the future. By their relative past (formed by 
prefixing vav to the future absolute), and the relative future (formed by 
prefixing vav to the absolute t), the Hebrews could denote an act 
subsequent to another act, whether past, present, or future. The time of 
the relative tenses will, in every leakinsn, bo derived from the absolute of 
which they depend, and, like the march of time, they always look forward, 
never backward.” 


Dr Thomson (of “The Land and the Book”) continues his articles on 
“The Natural Basis of our Spiritual Language.” This paper treats of 
the basis of the “ Divine Names and Titles” found in the physical features 
of Palestine, and in incidents in the personal history of David and of other 
writers by whom these names were used, The only other paper requiring 
to be mentioned here ison “ Natural Realism ; or, Faith the Basis of 
Science and Religion,” a calm and able discussion of the first part of this 
subject. 


3. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. Dr Aiken, of 
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Princeton, criticises Arnold’s Literature and Dogma, ably exposing its 
pretentiousness. An article on “The Sinfulness of Selfishness,” by Dr 
Hickok, presents a clear and comprehensive view of the subject. After 
defining selfishness according to the scriptural standard, he shews its 
sinfulness, (1.) in that it changes as self-interest prompts; (2.) extinguishes 
all reverence for authority ; (3.) and unchecked, will desolate the moral 
universe. 

Dr Noble, of Pittsburg, discusses “ Obedience and Liberty” in a 
lengthened but very admirable paper. It is an old theological question 
revived under a new aspect. The conclusion which the writer reaches is : 

“ Obedience to God is, in no true sense a bondage, but a real liberty of 
soul.” . , . “In every respect and relation of it, obedience works towards 
freedom. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there, in more than one sense, 
in all true senses, is liberty. Truth emancipates ; none so effectually and 
fully as the truth of Christ. So we may catch up the old strain and say, 
in the interest of liberty as well as of conscience, ‘ It is better to obey 
God than men, even though the men be ourselves.’” 

Among the remaining articles there is one on “The Late Commercial 
Orisis,” by Dr Atwater, in which he brings out the ethical principles 
applicable to mercantile speculations. 


“ Our receat troubles,” he says, “ would have been altogether avoided 
had these simple moral maxims been heeded. The old way of thrivin 
by earnest industry, careful savings, prudent investments, and gradu 
accumulations, and paying as we go, will in the long run, and on the 
largest scale, prove to be one of wisdom’s ways which are ways of 
pleasantness, The contrary way too often ends in those wrecks which lie 
stranded in melancholy profusion all around us.” 

Mr Leyburn, a missionary to Greece, endeavours to vindicate the 
modern Greeks against the bad opinions of them so long prevalent, 
maintaining that they inherit many of the noble qualities of their 
renowned ancestors. A translation from the Revue des Deux Mondes on 
“‘ The Sense of the Beautiful in Brutes,” viewed in relation to psychological 
Darwinisix and comparative psychology, exposes the feeble side of the 
theory of evolutionism. M. G. E. 


GERMAN PERIODICALS. 


Studien und Kritiken. 1874. Nos. I. and II. 


The issue of the Studien und Kritiken for the present year opens with 
a long biographical paper, in which Dr Riehm sketches the life and 
labours of his late fellow-editor, Professor Hundeshagen of Bonn, 2 man 
distinguished not only for his admirable writings, but by the zeal and 
ability with which he threw himself into all questions uffecting the life 
of the Church. It is striking to find that the practical interest in Church 
organisation and Church government, which characterised Hundeshagen 
in so unusual a degree, stood in the closest relatiox. to the fact that he 
was thoroughly a man of the Ref:rmed, as distinguished from the 
Lutheran type. It was at Bern, where he was professor for many years, 
that he first saw the old ecclesiastical life of the Swiss Reformed Churches 
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as a thing still preserved and still valuable. There he learned to supple- 
ment the one-sided intellectual and doctrinaire interests of the German 
Universities by a more practical apprehension of Church problems, 
which did not forsake him after his return to Heidelberg. 1t will be 
remembered that probably the most valuable of Hundeshagen’s writings 
is his essay on the Reformation-work of Zwingli, or the Theocracy in 
Ziirich. 

Dr Beyschlag contributes a paper on “The Epistle of James as a 
Monument of the earliest Christianity,”—not proposing any new theory, 
but carrying out the defence of the genuineness of the epistle in the line 
first marked out by Schneckenburger, and farther developed by many 
other critics. The main occasion of the paper is, that the genuineness— 
which, after the unsatisfactory destructive arguments of Baur and 
Schwegler, began to gain general recognition—is again sharply attacked 
by Grimm and Hilgenfeld, and that Holtzmann, too, is now disposed to 
fall back from the middle ground which he once held. Dr Beyschlag 
examines the alleged proofs of dependence of the epistle on other New 
Testament writings, denies that there is any polemic against Paul, and 
maintains that the type of the epistle is earlier than Paulinism, both as 
regards doctrine, and from the fact that it supposes a state of things in 
which there were only Jewish Christians in the districts addressed, and 
when these had not altogether separated themselves from connection with 
the Synagogue and dependence on the richer of their unconverted 
brethren. This view is worked out with considerable literary power, 
and the article closes with an attempt to argue from the character of 
James to the characteristics of the circle in which our Lord Himself was 
brought up. 

The part of the number assigned to shorter papers is occupied by some 
remarks by Von Muralt on the Firkowitsch MSS. at St Petersburg, 
with notes and closing observations by Riehm. The latter deal mainly 
with the eras involved in the dates of the MSS. Muralt’s communica- 
tion is of a somewhat general kind, and can hardly claim any value, since 
Dr Strack has undertaken a thorough examination of the codices. 

In the second number, Dr John Delitzsch, son of the celebrated Leipzig 
Professor, discusses the source of the earliest traditions about Simon 
Peter and Simon Magus at Rome. The Simon Magus of the Pseudo- 
clementine writings is admittedly an Ebionite caricature of Paul. Hence 
the Tiibingen critics argue that the whole figure of Simon is fictitious ; 
that even in the Book of Acts he appears only in order that the Ebionite 
view may be opposed by distinguishing him from Paul. Now the 
tradition about Simon in its fall form represents Peter as following him 
to Rome, and finally vanquishing him there. And this, say Lipsius and 
others, is the earliest form of the tradition connecting Peter with Rome, 
whence it follows that the whole tradition of a Roman residence of the 
apostle is as empty a fiction as the person of Simon Magus. This view 
is not, however, shared by the whole school. Hilgenfeld, while he gives 
up Simon as a pure fiction, still holds that an independent and sound 
tradition connects the martyrdom of Peter with Rome. Delitzsch 
goes further, and seeks to shew that the early fathers had, quite 
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apart from the Ebionite caricature, independent traditions about Peter 
in Rome and Simon Magus in Rome, though not about a conflict of the 
two. He also tries to shew that the early fathers not only did not, but 
could not, borrow from the Ebionite legends anything about a Roman 
residence either of Peter or of Simon ; that, in fact, these legends in their 
earlier shape confined the conflict of the apostle and the impostor to the 
East. The arguments on both sides are intricate, and a brief reply 
which Hilgenfeld has already given to the paper in his own journal, shews. 
no inclination to compromise. 

A long discussion, by Kihler, of Romans ii. 14-16, is framed with 
reference to recent commentaries, but mainly opposes the arguments and 
results of Michelsen, published in the Studien last year, and already 
described in our pages. Kihler maintains that the apostle does recognise 
that at least in individual cases heathen men produce actions really 
accordant with the law, and thus vindicate for themselves a real 
acquaintance with the demands of that law of which the Jews boast 
themselves exclusive possessors. The paper strictly limits itself to this 
exegetical result, declining to deal with the problems of Biblical or 
Dogmatic Theology which spring from it. 

In the shorter papers, the question of the date of Luther's birth again 
comes up, of course without any issue being reached on a point as to 
which Luther himself held different beliefs at different periods of his life. 
More interesting are several notes, by Schrader, giving illustrations of 
Biblical topies from Assyrian sources. The first of these notes refers to 
the much discussed passage, Amos v. 26. Professor Schrader urges that 
the now current exegesis which makes N\3D and }1'3 common nouns is 
unsuitable, while two proper names are quite in place. That Kaivan, in 
Arabic, is Saturn, bas long been known. The same name for the planet 
is now found in Assyrian, so that we seem quite justified in taking the 
second of these disputed words in this sense, pronouncing {)'2, The 
chief difficulty hitherto felt in this view lay in the absence of a corres- 
ponding god for the companion word M30. But a syllabar, published 
by Rawlinson, gives Sak-kut = Adar, that is, Adrammelech, who is also 
identified with the planet Saturn. The name, according to the Assyrian 
use of the root = terrible. Schrader then proposes to transpose N3°D?¥ as 
the LXX apparently read, and to translate, “So ye shall take up Sakkuth, 
your king, and Kevan, your stargod, your images which,” &c. Of course 
this identification of the words with the names of Assyrian deities forms 
one more argument against the certainly false, but not yet extinct view 
which makes the verse refer to idolatry in the wilderness of wandering. 
The thought is as Isaiah xlvi. 2. 

The second note deals with Baal and Bel. Baal is primarily an 
appellative of any deity, but as a proper name is the sun-god. It has 
therefore been generally assumed that the Bel of Babylon and Assyria 
was also the sun-god. This now appears to be incorrect. The Assyrian 
sun-god is Samas, and Bel is a quite distinct deity, whose origin is not yet 
made out. When the Assyrian Bel appears on West Semitic ground he 
is distinguished as Belitan = Old Bel. Of course, it is not surprising that 
a name originally = Lord, should, in different countries, have been appro- 
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priated to different gods. The appellative force of the word remains in 
Bel-Merodach = Jupiter, who is neither Bel proper, nor Baal. 

Finally, we have a discussion of the Babylonian origin of the week of 
seven days. It is argued that the number seven had no early sanctity 
among the Arabs, and that both they and the Abyssinians adopted the 
seven-day week pretty late. If the week, then, was not from the first 
common Semitic property, it must, says Schrader, have come from the 
Babylonians, who are the originators of all astronomical lore in Western 
Asia, and who, in fact, according to the inscriptions, often enumerate the 
seven planets in the very order in which the days of the week are derived 
from them. The Jews had not the custom of naming the days by the 
planets, but the Arameans, it is urged, must have derived these names 
from Babylon, and transmitted them tothe Romans. This paper contains 
much information, but it is not well reasoned out, several vital points 
being omitted. One wishes to know whether the week was based on the 
knowledge of the seven planets, or whether rather the names of the 
planets were attached at a later time to the week. Dr Schrader himself 
seems to judge that the week was originally got at by quartering the 
lunar month. If so, was it only because they were not idolaters that the 
Hebrews had not the planetary names? May not rather these names 
have been later? The order of the planets, as applied to the days of the 
week, implies not only a good deal of accurate astronomical knowledge, 
but also, if I mistake not, the usage of a day of twenty-four hours.' Nor 
does Dr Schrader say that he has found in the inscriptions the habit of 
naming the days by the planets, but only the seven planets themselves in 
the right order. W. R. 8. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


PuILosopHy AND THEOLOGY. 


An Outline Study of Man; or, The Body and Mind in one System. With 
Illustrative Diagrams, and a Method for Blackboard Teaching. By 
Marx Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1873. 


The author of this book “ believes in no transcendental metaphysics 
which are not capable of being communicated in good English, and of 
being understood by any man of good common sense: ” nay, he believes 
that “it is possible to present the most abstract and difficult questions 
of metaphysics, so that they shall be interesting and prciitable to a 
popular audience.” His book is meant to furnish actual proof of these 
positions. The idea of using diagrams and a blackboard in metaphysical 
teaching is somewhat novel, and will, for many minds, be sufficient at 
once to proclaim the above book to emanate from America ; but this is 


* I have not access to a paper by Brandis to which Dr Schrader refers for infor- 
mation on this topic, but certainly the usual astrological doctrine on the matter 
involves the day of twenty-four hours. 
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the author’s great secret of making abstruse questions interesting, and 
obscure distinctions intelligible. Having read, not yet the whole of this 
book, but having read it largely, we have found the diagrams unques- 
tionably useful in creating interest and in making the meaning clear. 
It deals little with metaphysics proper, and may be characterised as a 
descriptive psychology. Apart from the diagrams, there is nothing in 
the book very hard to understand, while we cannot object to this 
additional aid, as clearness can never be in excess. We can cordially 
recommend the book as an introduction to psychological studies, and as 
an excellent preparatory training in habits of analysis and discrimina- 
tion. The author’s positions seem in the main sound and well-established ; 
he believes neither in Evolution nor Sensationalism nor Materialism. 
W. 8. 


OLp TESTAMENT EXEGEsIS. 


The Book of Jonah: The Text Analysed, Translated, and the Accents 
named ; being an Easy Introduction to the Hebrew Language. By 
the Rev. Arex. Mitcnett, M.A., North Parish, Dunfermline. 
London : Samuel Bagster & Sons. 1873. 


Mr Mitchell is of opinion, that by the study of constantly recurring 
concrete examples, the leading principles of Hebrew grammar may be 
impressed on the mind of the learner with greater ease than is possible 
when they are communicated in the form of abstract statements or rules. 
In this analysis of the Book of Jonah, he has attempted to furnish a 
manual for the purpose indicated ; and, from the very thorough manner 
in which he has done his work, we are convinced that it will be found 
peculiarly useful, particularly to those who may be unable to obtain the 
aid of a teacher. The grammatical portion of the book is prefaced by a 
short account of Hebrew accentuation, and a literal translation of the 
text, which is clear and accurate, though we think in several instances 
the Hebrew has not been represented by the most expressive English 
equivalent. Then each word is separately taken and carefully analysed ; 
its pronunciation is indicated in English letters ; the meaning in the pas- 
sage, and also a full lexical account of its general usage are given ; while 
its accentuation and relation to the structure of the sentence are lucidly 
explained. If Mr Mitchell errs at all, it is on the side of excessive 
minuteness ; and, in our opinion, it would have been better not to burden 
beginners, for whom the book is intended, with so much information 
about the names and powers of the minor accents, seeing it is of little 
or no immediate service to them. At the same time, the most valuable , 
feature of this production is the detailed exhibition and ample elucidation 
of the great laws of the language, wherever these are illustrated in the 
form or structural connection of the words discussed. The printing is 
beautifully executed, and the matter neatly arranged, so that altogether 
this is one of the most successful works of the sort we have seen. 


W. G. E. 
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A Commentary on Ecclesiastes. By the Rev. Tuomas Petnam Date, 
M.A. Rivingtons. London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 1873. 


An attempt to furnish a sufficient and satisfactory interpretation of 
Ecclesiastes in a small volume of not more than 116 pages of good-sized 
type, may count on a kindly reception from all who have experienced 
that weariness of the flesh, which results from being compelled to toil 
through the masses of unnecessary information with which Commentaries, 
on much less difficult books of Scripture, are usually encumbered. Still, 
even the rare and welcome virtue of brevity will not atone for defects in 
the performance ; and therefore our approval of the writer’s resolute 
adherence to conciseness must not prevent us from indicating what we 
consider serious faults of execution. 

The plan of this Commentary is somewhat peculiar. On the upper 
part of the left hand page we find the authorised version reproduced ; 
while, in the corresponding portion of the right hand page, we have a 
paraphrase by the author. The lower portions of both pages are occupied 
by a literal translation printed in black type, which is interspersed by 
small type notes (in brackets), dealing with points of grammar, rendering, 
&c. We should have very much preferred to see the Hebrew text in place 
of the authorised version, and even the paraphrase, though not without its 
merits, might have been dispensed with. Indeed, we know no pleasanter 
style of Commentary than that which prints the text at the top of the 
page, and gives below a literal but expressive translation, interspersed by 
notes which confine themselves to supplying only needful information. 
This is the sort of book wanted by those who do not wish to have all the 
work done for them, but merely to get serviceable aid in doing it. 

We have still to speak of the manner in which our author has carried 
his plan into execution. The paraphrase, which (to use his own words) 
is to be regarded as an English Targum on the text, must have received a 
great amount of care and thought, for it has been ingeniously constructed 
to represent the characteristic features of the original so closely as even 
to reproduce equivoques and alliterations where these occur. Perhaps, 
_ partly in consequence of this tendency, it has a stilted and unnatural 

character, and presents some singular specimens of English composition. 
Unfortunately, too, it is very frequently the case that we cannot assent 
to the writer’s conception of the meaning of the text. In our opinion, 
he frequently misses the real point of an expression, while too often his 
own renderings are artificial and fanciful. Indeed, he displays an amount 
of ingenuity (if we may use the phrase) worthy of a better cause. For 
example, he translates “ under the sun” by the expression, “ in this hot, 
‘ work-day world ;” and, instead of simply treating it as a phrase, lending 
emphasis to a statement by the expression of universality, he holds that 
the preacher employs it for the orthodox purpose of “carefully limiting 
his statements to this sublunary existence only.” Again, some very far- 
fetched guesses at the sense may be found in his renderings of ii. 3, 12, 
21, and elsewhere ; while his version of x. 10, on which he specially 
plimes himself, is altogether improbable and quite tasteless when com- 
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pared with the more natural meaning proposed by Ewald. Of course, in 
all cases where the meaning is not accurately represented in the para- 
phrase, it is also missed in the literal translation. But even where this 
latter is quite accurate, we think Mr Dale has committed a mistake in 
making it “literal even to utter baldness” (to quote his own words). 
For example, to reproduce the well-known Hebrew idiom, “ Every man 
to whom God has given,” &c., so slavishly as “ All the man which gives 
to him God,” &c., might be useful if the book were meant as a First 
Hebrew Reader ; but to those for whom it is intended, such literalness is 
simply a nuisance and vexation of spirit. 

The same mental tendencies which manifest themselves in the transla- 
tion and paraphrase, appear likewise in the character of the notes. Ina 
brief preface, Mr Dale tells us that he has for many years made Ecclesiastes 
the sole subject of his Greek and Hebrew studies. Possibly this has 
caused him to unduly magnify insignificant phenomena, and devote 
(what he cails) “microscopic attention” to distinctions so fine as to be 
sometimes imaginary. But we cannot help thinking that he has also 
failed to study sufficiently the leading Hebrew grammarians, and has 
thus been guided too much by his own conjectures drawn from insuffi- 
cient data. Our author devotes one section of the Introduction to the 
statement of a number of grammatical peculiarities of Ecclesiastes, on 
which he places the greatest weight. Now, many of these are either 
trivial and commonplace, or very far from being well grounded. For 
example, he has discovered that the Preacher never uses the two forms 
of the relative indiscriminately ; the contracted form always refers to the 
word only which it joins, and gives a subjunctive or optative meaning, 
while the full relative refers back to the whole clause. One of many 
examples which shew this theory to be imaginary, is to be found in v. 17 
(18 of authorised version), where beth forms are used with reference to 
particular words. How much more natural is the explanation given in 
Ewald’s Grammar, namely, that the contracted form is used where the 
briefest expression is most suitable, and in cases of repeated occurrence 
the two forms are alternated for euphony. Unfortunately this and 
several other small distinctions seem to have bulked unduly in our 
author’s mind, so that they are constantly “ pointed out in the notes, 
perhaps some may imagine pressed too far, and repeated ad nauseam.” 
This presentiment is not altogether unfounded. Consequently, while 
many of the notes are useful, or at least clever and plausible, a consider- 
able portion is quite trifling and unserviceable. Further, here and there 
we find notes which must have been either carelessly penned or betray 
an unequal knowledge of Hebrew grammar. Thus, the occurrence in 
ii. 12, of the interrog. relative meh, occasions the remark that we have, 
“Gen. xx. 10, mah; Gen. iv. 10, meh ; both forms being similar in use.” 
If this statement is merely intended to express that both forms mean 
what, then it is totally unnecessary. But if it means that the pointing 
is a matter of indifference, then Mr Dale must have forgotten the principle 
in accordance with which the Kamets of the first instance is essential 
before the weak consonant Resh. 

One of the most characteristic features of these notes is the large use 
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made of the ancient versions, and especially of the LXX, to which Mr 
Dale attaches the highest importance. In comparing and weighing the 
renderings of these old translations, and in accounting for the singular 
variations which often appear, he exhibits very extensive information 
and an amount of painstaking ingenuity which is often exceedingly in- 
teresting. The Introduction, which refrains from discussing the questions 
of authorship, date, &c., and is mainly intended to give practical guidance 
in estimating the interpretation, is brief, and to the point ; while it con- 
tains a number of useful hints and suggestions. On the whole, we fear 
that our author has been premature in publishing the results of his 
studies on this puzzling book. For the probability is, that his tendency 
to indulge in crotchets, and his taste for fanciful renderings, would have 
been curbed by mature deliberation, and especially by a full comparison 
of his own ideas with the best Hebrew grammars. In that case, we are 
convinced Mr Dale would have done himself more justice, and saved his 
book from those defects which considerably diminish its value and 
effectiveness. W. G. E. 


An Introductory Hebrew Grammar, with Progressive Exercises in Reading 
and Writing. By A. B. Davinson, LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
New College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1874. 
(168 pp. 8vo.) 


This excellent little book supplies a want of which all who are 
interested in the cultivation of Hebrew studies by our students and 
ministers have long been painfully conscious. The best grammar which 
it has hitherto been possible to put into the hands of the Hebrew student 
on his first approach to the language, is unquestionably the text-book of 
Gesenius, as re-shaped by Rédiger. A more scientific method characterises 
Ewald’s smaller grammar, but ouly the very best students can be expected 
to understand the peculiar style of language and thought by which this 
very able book is marked. If the original is hardly intelligible to 
German professors, the translation can scarcely be lucid to English 
students. The grammars which stand by the side of Rédiger and Ewald 
are, without exception, unsatisfactory, and one or two small books which 

‘have gained much currency from their brevity—especially a small 
manual by Tregelles—are purely mischievous in their influence on the 
student, attaining simplicity by omissions, not by arrangement, and often 
omitting just what is most important. Rédiger’s, then, has been hitherto 
the best, or rather, the only possible book. But this grammar has all 
the faults inseparable from a treatise which has been patched and 
re-patched through half a century. The original method of Gesenius was 
purely empirical, and in no way calculated to give the learner an insight 
into the genius of the Hebrew language, so different from the tongues 
with which the beginner is already acquainted. Additions, mainly 
borrowed from Ewald, have partly corrected this defect. But the result, 
after all, is patchwork, and as in all patchwork, a certain small measure 
of inaccuracy, and a very large measure of obscurity. In short, the book 
is serviceable only in connection with the personal instruction of a good 
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teacher. The student who uses it without a teacher finds it difficult to 
excess. The paradigms, really so simple when viewed as the product of 
general phonetic laws, are found one mass of confusion. The noun in 
particular, always the puzzling part in the grammar of a Semitic language, 
becomes an insoluble mystery to the beginner, who is thrown without 
aid on a list of something like a dozen declensions. The writer of this 
notice retains a vivid recollection of the delight he felt when, as a pupil 
of Professor Davidson, he first emerged from these phonetic jungles into 
the light of clear principle and orderly progression. The same delight, 
no doubt, will be felt by many students when they take into their hands 
the grammar in which this lucid and scientific method of studying 
Hebrew is imparted to those who have no teacher. Professor Davidson 
has digested into elementary form the best results of the scientific school 
of Hebrew grammar, of which Ewald is the great head. He has given a 
really progressive method, in which everything appeals to the under- 
standing, and is set in the light of general principle. And along with 
this he has given progressive exercises, by the use of which any student 
can establish himself in a sound knowledge of the elements of Hebrew 
even without a teacher. 

Most grammars contain a good deal of matter which properly belongs 
to the Lexicon. Such matter our author for the most part judiciously 
eschews. But as a system of Hebrew accidence, within the proper limits 
of the subject, the book is characterised by great completeness as well as 
simplicity. Ease has never been purchased at the expense of fulness, 
and in many cases matter is given which will be vainly sought for in the 
larger book of Ridiger. The paradigms are particularly full and good, 
and supply many omissions of Rédiger, while in one or two cases they 
correct positive errors which have survived in the latter book from edition 
to edition. It must be said, however, that the publisher has hardly done 
justice to the book in the style of printing. The paradigms shew more 
sprung points than is at all desirable, and in one or two cases these 
typographical faults must be very annoying to the learner. 

Of course any Hebrew grammar must contain some statements liable 
to dispute. Dr Davidson follows Ewald in regarding bdttim as the 
probable pronunciation of D'AZ, The testimony of the Jewish gram- 
marians, and the analogy of Syriac, which writes the m with Qushoi, 
preceded by Zeqofo, seem, however, conclusive for the pronunciation 
bdttim, anomalous as such a form doubtless is. See Néldeke’s note on 
the subject in Merx’s Archiv. I. p. 456. W. R. S. 


Forschungen nach einer Volksbibel zur Zeit Jesu und deren Zusammenhang 
mit der Septuaginta-Uebersetzung. Von Dr Epuarp Bint. Wien: 
1873. [Investigations concerning a People’s Bible at the time of Jesus, 
and its Connection with the Septuagint Translation. ] 


Instigated by a desire to remove the difficulties connected with the 
quotations made by the apostles from the Old Testament, Dr Bohl has 
elaborated a theory of their origin, which he hopes will thoroughly 
vindicate the character of the New Testament writers from the charges 
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both of ignorance and dishonesty, while at the same time considerable 
light is thrown on several other subjects, such as the present state of the 
text of the Septuagint and the history of its production. The problem 
to be solved is this, namely, how, when the apostles have occasion to quote 
Old Testament Scripture, they, as a rule, conform to the Septuagint 
version, yet in many instances coincide on the other hand with the 
Hebrew text, and again sometimes diverge from both. Our author 
cannot rest content with the assumption that our Lord and His disciples 
for the most part made use of the Greek language (advocated recently by 
Dr Roberts of St Andrews), for he holds the evidence to be overpowering 
that the ordinary speech of Palestine in Christ’s day was Aramaic. 
Neither can he agree with the view that the New Testament authors 
quoted from memory, inasmuch as he finds in the divergences traces of 
the operation of a uniform cause, and not of such a haphazard influence 
as mere variation in accuracy of recollection. Accordingly he comes 
forward with the hypothesis that the apostles quoted neither from the 
Hebrew text nor from the Septuagint directly, but from an Aramaic 
People’s Bible, which closely followed the version of the Seventy, and 
had come into universal use among the unlearned in Palestine. 

In defence of his theory, Dr Bohl attempts to extract from the few 
and questionable utterances of history the real facts regarding the origin 
and subsequent vicissitudes of the Septuagint. We regret that it is 
impossible within our limits to follow him in his investigations and 
indicate where we conceive that he has succeeded and where he has 
failed. But the result of his historical research is this. The Alexandrine 
Greek version of the Old Testament was completed prior to the year B.c. 
247, and soon acquired great respect. Through the Greek wave, which 
in the earlier half of the second century (B.c.) swept over Palestine, the 
Septuagint was introduced, and speedily became very influential, as 
is clear from the fact that the Samaritan Pentateuch was modelled 
upon it. But after the reaction set in, and Greek fell into disfavour, 
just as in Samaria a Chaldwo-Samaritan translation arose, so in Judea 
it became necessary to prepare for popular use a version in the Aramaic 
dialect. The translation was made from the Septuagint, though here and 
there emendations were introduced ; and in Christ’s day this Syriac 

- Bible was the standard version in Palestine. Finally, as the Aramaic 
again gave way to the Greek, corresponding to the Samareitikon, this 
Syriac Bible was re-translated into Greek, and as the text naturally 
conformed largely with the LXX, the two became amalgamated, and 
thus originated the present corrupt state of the original text of the 
Alexandrine version. 

In proof of the existence of such a Syriac People’s Bible, Dr Bohl 
brings forward several historical references, and supports his view by 
other considerations, while he confirms it by shewing how satisfactorily 
it explains some of the peculiarities of the New Testament quotations ; for 
example, the fact that sometimes all three Synoptists agree in a quotation 
which differs from both Hebrew and LXX. The whole subject is one 
of exceeding difficulty, and the history is so meagre and uureliable, that 
conjecture has largely to be employed. Of course in such a case, the 
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strength of a hypothesis can only be measured by the completeness with 
which it accounts for the phenomena ; and, therefore, the above elaborate 
theory must not be judged by the slight sketch we have been able to 
give of it. For our own part, we have read Dr Biéhl’s work with great 
interest, and are prepared to concede that he has made out a strong 
presumption in favour of his theory. Still, while we cannot but regard 
with admiration the ingenious and stately superstructures which he 
succeeds in erecting on the most scanty historical data, we do not 
always share in the satisfaction and confidence with which the architect 
contemplates them. Indeed we should have liked had Dr Béhl been 
contented with a simpler and less elaborate hypothesis, for in a modified 
form we conceive that some of the elements of his theory do explain 
certain of the peculiar features of the quotations, and likewise throw 
light on several aspects of the literary history of the LXX and the 
Targum development in Palestine. 

Altogether this volume contains, besides a clever and plausible theory 
of the New Testament quotations, a very extensive store of information 
admirably arranged and exhibited in an attractive manner. Occasionally 
the author, in his zeal for effectiveness of style, rather overdoes it ; as, for 
instance, when he describes Christ’s cry, “ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachtani, 
asa “roar of the lion of Judah,” and remarks that “ the mere sound of 
the Aramaic words is enough to melt a stone,” while no other language 
could have expressed the same thing. Such blemishes, however, are rare. 
As a rule the writing is unusually lively, and the descriptions graphic 
and picturesque, while the reasoning is always lucid and pointed. 

W. G. E. 


Records of the Past: Being English Translations of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian Monuments. Published under the sanction of the Society 
of Biblical Archwology. Vol. I. London: Bagster. 


The Society of Biblical Archeology is one of the youngest of the learned 
bodies of England, but already it has begun to yield good fruit. There 
was need for such an association to bring to a focus the scattered light 
which recent oriental research (both into monuments and into language) 
has shed upon the Old Testament records. The Bible-loving public at 
large owes thanks to it for having undertaken to issue in a cheap form 
thoroughly reliable versions of the most important inscriptions hitherto 
deciphered which bear upon the elucidation of Israelitish annals. The 
volume before us, which contains texts from the Assyrian tablets, is to 
be “ the first of a series,” and we are already promised a second, to contain 
Egyptian inscriptions. We cannot pretend to judge of these versions 
from cuneiform writings ; but, being executed by Assyrian scholars like 
the Rev. Mr Sayce, Mr Fox Talbot, and Sir Henry Rawlinson, they 
carry the best security for at least such approximate accuracy as the 
present state of Assyrian scholarship can furnish. The inscriptions are 
very interesting. They include the only known one of Khammurabi (a 
king in Babylon long before Abraham’s lifetime), which is translatable, 
being written in the Babylonian language ; one by Shalmaneser’s son, 
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contemporary with Ahab ; two which record the reign of Sennacherib 
including his unsuccessful campaign against Hezekiah ; the annals of the 
great prince, Assurbanipal ; and the famous rock inscription of Darius, 
at Behistun, in which he has pilloried for all time the rebels whose revolts 
disturbed his reign. Although a quarter of a century has now elapsed 
since this important monument was completely recovered by the efforts 
of Major Rawlinson, we are not aware that it has ever till now passed 
beyond the transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society into any more 
popular or accessible publication. With these historical documents, we 
find in this little volume reports by the royal astronomers of Babylon ; 
the Accadian Calendar in its Assyrian and Aramaic forms ; Sennacherib’s 
will ; with specimens of deeds of sale and other mercantile contracts 
illustrating the trade of the East during the later Jewish kingdom. We 
wish the Society much success in its attempt to put original evidence of 
this description within the reach of all Bible students. Ep. 


Cuourcu History. 


L’Intolérance de Fénélon: Etudes historiques @aprés des documents pour 
la plupart inédits. Par O. Dovey. Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher. 
1872. 


Fénélon, the friend of Madame Guyon, and author of the “ Spiritual 
Letters,” has been hitherto regarded by Protestants, not less than Roman 
Catholics, as an example of beniynity and charity, and the ‘‘good arch- 
bishop of Cambrai” has often been quoted in proof that devotion to the 
Church of Rome does not necessarily imply a persecuting or intolerant 
spirit. The author of this book, M. Douen, formerly a Protestant pastor, 
dispels this illusion. After a minute examination of documents hitherto 
unknown, he finds Fénélon to have been guilty of aiding and abetting the 
abduction of young children from their parents, of shutting up Protestant 
girls in convents against their will, and of putting pressure upon their 
conscience in order to wring from them an abjuration. Besides this, the 
archbishop undertook a mission to pervert the Protestants of Saintonge, 
knowing that he was to act in concert with the dragoons. 

The case stood thus :—Fénélon was for ten years (1678-1689) Superior 
of the house founded in Paris in 1634 for “newly-converted female 
Catholics.” The constitution of this nunnery declares it to be destined 
“to provide a salutary retreat for young female Protestants against the 
persecution of their relatives and the artifices of heretics.” How these 
provisions were carried out is thus summed up by Elie Benoit, the 
historian of the Edict of Nantes : 


“Tt had become so common to kidnap children, and so difficult to 
obtain justice against the ravishers, that parents dared not lose sight of 
them, nor allow them to have the slightest communication with Roman 
Catholics of their own rank. The sign of the cross made by a child of 
seven or eight years, which had been induced to it by caresses or by little 
presents, passed as proof of a divine inspiration calling the child to the 
Roman Catholic religion. This was enough to make them be put into 
some convent whence it was impossible to obtain their release ; and 
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if a writ was obtained ordering their restitution to their parents, it 
always happened either that the officers of justice refused to execute it, 
or, when the children were sought for in the convent to which they had 
been taken, they could not be found, because the bigots had got them 
carried elsewhere, and pretended ignorance of the place of their deten- 


tion.” 

The following is one specimen out of many of the way in which 
Protestants disposed to be converts, according to the expression of one of 
Fénélon’s biographers, entered the house destined to be a refuge against 
the persecutions of their relatives. It is a letter from the Marquis of 
Seignelay to the Lieutenant of Police, dated 24th January 1686 : 


“The king knows that the wife of the apothecary Trouillon, of Paris, 
at present with the duke and duchess de Bouillon, is one of the most 
obstinate heretics possible ; and as her conversion might bring about 
that of her husband, His Majesty wishes you to arrest her and take her 
to the house for newly-converted Catholics, according to the order which 
I send you.” 


And on another occasion : 

“His Majesty orders me to warn those who refuse to listen to the 
instructions which are given them, that he will find himself under the 
necessity of taking measures in regard to them which will not be agree- 
able to them.” 

This threat signifies the Bastille or some other prison, or even the 
public hospital, at that time a den of all sorts of vice. <A little later 
they are ordered “ to listen with patience and submission to the instruc- 
tions which are given them, so as to be ready to join the church fifteen 
days after their reception into the nunnery.” 

Several of these poor creatures lost their reason in consequence of this 
unceasing persecution. In 1686, 224 female Protestants were confined in 
Paris and at Charenton. Out of those whose names have been preserved, 
twenty-five abjured into the hands of Fénélon, but eight at least did so 
only in order to escape out of France ; sixteen were transferred to other 
convents ; nineteen were sent by the Superior into different chateaux, and 
treated as state criminals ; ten, who resolved to suffer everything rather 
than abjure, were expelled from the kingdom as incorrigible ; and 
twenty-five, who had at first abjured, returned to their former faith, and 
suffered arrest a second, or (in one case) even a third time. In this 
instance referred to, the woman was sent to the Chateau de Loches “ to 
be strictly guarded” till she should make her third abjuration, probably 
not more sincere than the former ones. It is sad to find Fénélon an 
active agent in such work. But it is too evident he can no longer be looked 
on as favouring real toleration. His actions prove the contrary ; and, if 
there could be any doubt on the subject, his writings would remove it. 
In one of his mandements, he says: “ The church . . . must be ready to 
inflict exemplary punishment on every act of disobedience by persons of 
intractable disposition. . . . The vigilance and assiduity of the pastor 
are required to crush the wolves wherever they appear.” : 

It is hardly likely that the man who desired that the Jansenists should 
be treated as relapsed heretics, that is, should be excommunicated and 
degraded from their benefices, would shew more mercy to Protestants. 
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It is true indeed that Fénélon was naturally of a most gentle disposition, 
and would fain have converted heretics, if he could, without aid from 
the dragoons; but all history teaches that where a man has once 
embraced a false or cruel system, he is forced into situations where he 
must stifle his better feelings, and be content to share the responsibility 
and the odium of the persecutors. 

About the beginning of 1686, Fénélon was sent into Saintonge to 
preach to the newly-converted Protestants. He came at the heels of the 
“booted missionaries” to a district where they had been authorised to 
quarter themselves upon the inhabitants, “pillaging and destroying till 
they should succeed in converting the whole family.” All the Protestants 
who could not flee into the woods or escape out of the country, succumbed 
for the time being, and when “the country was pacified,” missionaries, such 
as Bossuet, Fléchier, Bourdaloue, and Fénélon, arrived to receive the new 
converts into the bosom of the Church.” “ Father Bourdaloue,” writes 
Madame de Sévigné, “is going, by order of the king, to preach at 
Montpellier and in those provinces where so many people have been 
converted, without their knowing why.’ Father Bourdaloue will teach 
them why.” A few extracts from Fénélon’s own letters will give an idea 
of how he accomplished his mission. In his first letter to the Secretary 
of State, he complains of the bad disposition in which he finds the people 
and of their desire to leave the country, and begs him “ to increase the 
number of guards at those points where they were likely to pass the 
frontier.” He adds : 

“Tt appears to me that the king’s authority ought not to be relaxed 
in the least, for our arrival in these countries, along with rumours of war 
coming from Holland, makes the people think that the authorities dread 
them and are anxious to spare them. The authorities ought to be 
inflexible in order to keep under control these spirits whom the slightest 
want of firmness would render insolent. . . . Whilst we are using charity 
towards them, and the gentleness of instruction, it is important, if I am 
not mistaken, that those who have authority should uphold it, that the 
people may the better realise their happiness in being instructed mildly.” 

It is clear from this that Fénélon held the theory that the civil power 
ought to use force at the bidding of the Church. From another letter : 


“ A little visit that the Intendant paid us at Marennes did wonders. 
. . . Since that time we have found the people more assiduous and 
docile.” 

We know what a “visit” from the Intendant meant in those days ; 
fines, imprisonment, confiscation, abduction of children, degradation from 
professions, and the like. On perusing this correspondence, one finds 
that Fénélon did not scruple to use renegades to assist him in his 
enterprise : 

“ The arrival of M. Forant has been a cause of rejoicing to the inhabi- 
tants of La Tremblade. I trust he will be of much use in keeping them 
here, provided he does not exercise rigorous authority, which would 
render him odious. -His birth, his relationship to several of them, and the 
religion which has been common to him with all those people, would 


’ Madame de Sévigné might have said, “to please the king,” words which 
several persons added after their names in their act of abjuration. 
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make him hated more than any other, were he to use haughtiness and 
severity in order to reduce them to their duty. Still, the rude and 
intractable nature of these people demands a rigorous and ever vigilant 
authority. They must not be hurt, but they must be made to feel a 
hand always raised‘ to hurt them if they resist.” 

Our next extract reveals a cold-blooded cruelty, worthy of a priest of 
Rome. An unfortunate pastor, ill, supposed to be dying, and thus 
unable to leave the country, had to choose between abjuration and the 
galleys or the scaffold. His faith gave way ; what a prize for our mis- 
sionary ! 

“We are making good use here at La Tremblade of the minister who 
had the full confidence of the people, and who has been converted. We 
bring him to our public conferences, where we make him repeat what he 
formerly used to say to animate the people against the Catholic Church. 
ee the first occasion, the people, keeping behind him, said: 
‘ Wicked man, why have you deceived us? why did you tell us that we 
ought to die for our religion, you who have abandoned us? Why do you 
not defend what you taught us?’ . He bore up under this humiliation ; 
and I expect much fruit from it. ... He had not left the kingdom, 
because he was dying, for several months; at last he got better. A 
public disputation was to have been held, but he abjured before the day 
appointed.” . . “ As soon,” adds Fénélon, “as we discovered his finesse, we 
went to his house with several of the principal inhabitants who were the 
worst of our converts. . . . ‘Gentlemen,’ said we, ‘ judge what is to be 
thought of a religion whose ablest pastors prefer abjuring to defending 
it.’ They shrugged their shoulders.” 


Fénélon’s biographers have vaunted the success of his mission, but he 
does not seem to have been much satisfied with the results himself ; and 
yet we must not forget that the Catholicism which he preached was of a 
very mitigated description. He begs for New Testaments, in order to 
distribute them in profusion ; but they must be in large type. 

“1f we take away their books without giving them others, they will 
say that their ministers were quite — in telling them that we would 
not let them read the Bible, for fear they should see in it the condemna- 
tion of our superstition and idolatries.” And again : “ We thought it 
good at first to defer for some days the repetition of the Ave Maria in our 
sermons, and the other invocations of saints in the public prayers which 
we offered in the pulpit.” 


In spite of this, a short time before his return to Paris, after he had 
been nearly four months in Saintonge, he writes to Bossuet : 


“Our converts are getting on a little better, but the progress is very 
slow; it is no small matter to change the feelings of a whole people. . . . 
The ill-converted Huguenots are attached to their religion even to the 
most horrible excess of obstinacy.” 

Then, to console himself for his failure, he begins to calumniate his 
victims, and to contradict himself: 

“ But as soon as the rigour of punishment appears, all their strength 
forsakes them. . . . If we wished to make them abjure Christianity and 
follow the Koran, we need only shew them the dragoons. Provided they 
assemble by night and resist all instruction, they think ‘they have done 
enough. It is a formidable leaven in a nation.” 

Thus the ruined Huguenots (whose exit from the kingdom had been 
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barred more closely than ever by the advice of this missionary), assem- 
bling at night, at the peril of their lives, do so only out of a horrible excess 
of obstinacy, and are denounced by their calumniators as “cowardly 
against force, obstinate against the truth, and ready for all sorts of 
hypocrisy.” 

The nightly assemblies continuing, in spite of every effort on the part 
of the authorities, Louvois wrote (while Fénélon was still in Saintonge) 
to the Intendant Foucault to order “the dragoons to kill the greatest 
part of the Protestants whom they can lay hold on, without sparing the 
women, in order to intimidate them.” Notwithstanding, assemblies 
never ceased to be held in Saintonge, till the promulgation of the edict of 
toleration in 1787. Several churches were even opened in 1761, but 
closed again in 1763 by orders from the court. They were finally reopened 
in 1774, not to be closed again, in spite of any commands. 

C. DE Fare. 


Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastival Parties, and Schools of Religious 
Thought. Edited by the Rev. Joun Henry Bivunt, M.A., F.S.A. 
Rivingtons. 1874. 


Mr Blunt, whose “ Annotated Book of Common Prayer” is well 
known in Church of England circles, has broken ground in the region of 
Dogmengeschichte before this, by a “ Dictionary of Doctrinal and His- 
torical Theology.” The present work is, we presume, related to that one 
as the vagaries of heresy are to the growth of orthodox dogma. It 
embraces, under an alphabetical arrangement, some account not only of 
heretics, properly so called, but of all the eccentric forms of Christian 
belief which appeared in the medixwval church, or which still survive in 
Christendom, and even of Jewish and Heathen religions, and of Sceptics, 
who are of no religion. The reading which should qualify one man to 
do such a work well, would be encyclopeedic, and Mr Blount professes to 
be only the editor ; but we regret that he has not followed the example 
of similar dictionaries of composite authorship, at home and abroad, by 
indicating who are his collaborateurs. This is the more to be regretted 
because Mr Blunt himself belongs, in a pronounced way, to the (so- 
called) “‘Catholic” party within the Establishment ; so that one would 
like to know how far his assistants represent the same side of Christian 
thought, or have been selected freely from scholars of all sides. Certainly 
no work of this description, which so imperatively calls not only for 
ample and accurate knowledge, but equally for the largest and most truly 
Catholic sympathies, will carry the weight of an authority if it bear the 
impress of any single school. 

We can best test both its correctness and its fairness by those articles 
which deal with ourselves. Like every one else, except the Church of 
England, Presbyterians are a “sect,” passim. We are told that “the 
Presbyterian Church in England” numbers “now” (1874) about 
seventy congregations. The number a year ago was precisely one 
hundred and thirty-eight. “There are also about the same number of 
congregations belonging to the United Presbyterians ;” there really are 
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a little over one hundred. His information from America is not much 
better. He knows nothing of the union of the New and Old Schools 
into one great church. His latest news, on the authority of an anony- 
mous “recent writer,” is to the effect that “the American Presbyterians 
are adopting a liturgy, one being named, which is entitled, ‘ The Church 
Book for St Peter’s, Rochester.’” We commend this intelligence to our 
American brethren. The good taste of this writer is on a par with his in- 
formation. Speaking of the presbytery’s superintendence of the doctrine 
preached by its ministers, he describes it as a “close espionage.” It is 
to be hoped he does not understand what that word implies. Our 
readers will be no less surprised to learn that the Puritans of the reign of 
Edward VI. “ wished to supplant, or, as they said, to complete, the English 
Reformation.” The authority chiefly cited on early Puritanism is Ban- 
croft. Nor are the representations given always consistent with each 
other. Under the heading, “ Presbyterians,” we read :—“ There is no 
trace, however, of any large numbers of Presbyterian congregations 
existing before the Civil War.” But under “ Puritans,” we are told of 
the convocation of sixty Puritan clergymen from the Eastern Counties in 
1582, of the party boasting in 1585 to be 100,000 strong, and even of a 
whole county (Northampton) divided into Classes as early as 1557. These 
facts are true enough ; but they are adduced, in face of the former repre- 
sentation, for the purpose of deepening the horror with which the reader 
is expected to hear of “a very wide-spread organisation,” which was 
simply a “ matricidal conspiracy against the Church of England” ! 

The qualifications of the compilers of this volume to be historians of 
“ sects,” receive further illustration from the article on the “ Scottish 
Kirk.” It is defined to be “a Presbyterian community founded on the 
ruins of the ancient Scottish Church.” Patrick Hamilton was a “trouble- 
some youth,” who, “in addition to al] his other transgressions, set himself 
up as a teacher of novelties to men old enough to be his grandfathers.” 
Knox is handled in the same spirit ; and the whole Reformation move- 
ment in Scotland is described as “toa far greater extent than in England, 
a political movement.” In fact, the only “church” in Scotland known 
to Mr Blunt and his confreres, is the “ Episcopal Church.” There is in 
this large volume such a mass of varied information with such evidences 
of patient labour, that it is sad to see it disfigured both by careless errors 
and by the serious blemish of being written from the narrow stand-point 
of a “sect,” which arrogates to itself the title of “the Church.” 


Ep. 
HistTorRtcaL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Die’ Iro-Schottische Missionskirche des Sechsten, Siebenten, und Achtan 
Jahrhunderts, und thre Verbreitung und Bedentung auf dem Festland. 
Von Dr J. H. A. Eprarp. 1873. [The Iro-Scottish Mission Church 
of the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Centuries, and its Extension and 
Importance on the Continent. ] 


We cannot better introduce this important work to the notice of our 


readers, than by quoting the following paragraph from the author’s own 
preface : : 
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“It is now ten years since I sent to Niedner’s “ Journal for Historical 
Theology,” a series of papers on “The Culdean Church of the Sixth, 
Seventh, and Eighth Centuries.” On that occasion (1862), after examin- _ 
ing the first part of my manuscript, Dr Niedner wrote to me in the 
following terms :—‘ You have contributed to this journal and me, or 
rather to science, so important a gift in these papers, that even if you 
had not asked for an acknowledgment of them, I would have written to 
express to you my great joy at receiving them. Your “Culdees” are 
one of the most welcome and hitherto most desiderated enrichments of 
historical science.’ And again, in July 1863, he wrote in these terms :— 
‘TI limit myself to a few lines to express to you my deeply-felt thanks 
for the continuation of your Culdee papers, by which you have at once 
so highly enriched and honoured this journal. Even if you have some- 
times gone too far in extolling the Culdees, and pulling down Boniface 
and all the Romelings—on which point I do not pretend as yet to be 
able to give a thoroughly-considered opinion—there are two things of 
which I am already quite sure, that you have been the first to set ina 
clear light the pre-Romish and anti-Romish character and position of 
that great institution, and that by dint of your original researches, 
and your powerful faculty of combination, you have reached results 
which, in everything of importance, are completely legitimate and valid.” 
And yet the materials upon which I have worked were limited in 
amount. With the exception of the earlier writings of Jamieson and 
Chalmers, it was only sources in the Latin tongue which, in the 
main, were at my command. What joy, then, was it to me when, two 
years after the appearance of my last paper, Dr M‘Lauchlan published 
and sent me a copy of his masterly work of research, ‘The Early 
Scottish Church’ (1865), and opened up in it the old Irish and old 
Gaelic manuscript sources still preserved in Scotland and Ireland! And 
what still greater joy, when I found that his researches, which were quite 
independent of my own, confirmed in the most striking manner the 
results which I had previously reached! About the same date I became 
acquainted with a new series of interesting documents, in Dr Todds’ 
‘ Book of Hymns of the Ancient Church of Ireland’ (1855), and I found 
in Thomas Stephen’s ‘ History of Welsh Literature,’ proofs of the 
astonishing extent to which the evangelical spirit of primitive Chris- 
tianity had continued to live and work in the Culdean Church, in con- 
scious opposition to the spirit and doctrine of Rome, even as late as the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century. The time therefore seemed to me to 
have come to reconstruct these earlier papers into a complete work, by 
availing myself of these and other newly-acquired sources of evidence. 
As further investigation goes on, much will perhaps be put more 
correctly and more fully in point of details, but in the main the certainty 
of the results already reached will, I have no doubt, remain unshaken.” 


After an introduction, which sketches rapidly the earlier history of the 
Culdean Church in Ireland and Scotland, and its extension to England, 
Iceland, and Greenland, Dr Ebrard’s work is divided into six sections. 
The first treats of the Culdean reckoning of Easter, and the controversies 
arising out of the question in England and France ; the second is occu- 
pied with “The Religion and Theology of the Culdees” ; the third with 
their Church constithtion and Monastic system ; the fourth discusses the 
question of the “Miracles” of the Culdees ; the fifth treats of the wide 
extension of the Culdean Missions on the continent of Europe ; and the 
sixth gives a very copious account of the destruction of the Culdean 
institutions in France and Germany, chiefly through the instrumentality 
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of Winifred or Boniface, as well as of their final though late extinction 
in Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 

The work puts forward no claim to have solved all the problems out- 
standing on this little cultivated historical field, or to have entirely 
dissipated the darkness which has long rested upon it. The author 
admits that the materials as yet accessible are exceedingly scattered, and 
still stand much in need of critical sifting ; but much manuscript 
material, he suggests, may still be lying buried in British, French, 
German, and Italian libraries, and when the attention of learned investi- 
gators in all these countries is once directed to the subject, it may well 
be still possible, by their united labours, to bring to light many precious 
documents. For the present, the author’s design is no more than to clear 
the subject of many traditional errors with which it is encumbered, by 
the aid of such materials as are already available, and to awaken 
scientific interest in behalf of that Church in the hope of future results. 

It is much to be desired that a competent translation of a work of so 
much British interest should ere long be forthcoming ; and there is no 
branch of the British Church from which such a labour may more fairly 
be expected than from the Presbyterian, to which, to say the least, the 
Culdean Church of those early centuries had more affinity and resemblance 
than to any other. There is now no lack of men in the Presbyterian 
ministry and profession who are at home in German language and 
literature ; and it is hoped that this early notice of Professor Ebrard’s 
important work may stimulate some one—and if he has special Celtic 
sympathies, so much the better—to undertake a translation of it without 
delay. P.L. 


The Collected Writings of James Henley Thornwell, D.D., LL.D., late 
Professor of Theology in the Theological Seminary at Columbia, South 
Carolina. Volumes III. and IV. Edited by Joun B. Apacer, D.D., 
and Joun L. GirarpEN, D.D. Richmond: Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Phila- 
delphia: Alfred Martin. 1873. 


We are promised a fifth volume of biography. But the two volumes 
now before us complete the collected publication of Dr Thornwell’s own 
works. The editors impressively remark that, as he was cut off in the 
prime of life, much of his best and ripest thought has remained unspoken 
to this world. Nevertheless, the four volumes of his collected works are 
a valuable gift to the world and the Church. The Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church of America can well afford to have them regarded as fairly 
indicating the gifts and attainments of her great divine. The third and 
fourth volumes reveal the characteristic excellencies which we pointed 
out in our notice of the first and second,—high intellectual power, great 
moral earnestness, strenuous orthodoxy, and a sober and masculine 
eloquence far from common in public religious teaching. And they 
have an additional peculiarity of value, as giving the Christian world 
the means of comprehending the state of mind and feeling in the United 
States, specially in the Southern States, relatively to a number of practi- 
cal problems with which our American cousins have been called to deal 
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not as mere theologians theorising in vacuo, but as Christian statesmen, 
experimenting on a grand scale for one of the most powerful of the 
empires of Christendom. Some of the now republished articles were 
formally, others of them were really, manifestoes of the Southern 
Church. They were all prepared before the Southern Confederacy had 
succumbed to the overwhelming force of Northern Federalism. And 
they may justly be regarded as, to a large extent, representing theologi- 
cally the mind and heart of a broken-hearted Christian nation, which 
has given great heroic names to the Christian world’s history. 

The third volume, entitled “Theological and Controversial,” has two 
parts. The first part, headed “ Rationalistic Controversy,” consists of an 
elaborate discussion of the Schleiermacherian theory of religion, as advo- 
cated by Mr Morell. In the second part, headed “ Papal Controversy,” 
we have, first, a still more elaborate discussion, exhibiting great affluence 
of Patristic and other learning, of questions regarding the rule of faith 
connected with the Apocryphal books ; and, second, a discussion of “‘ The 
Validity of the Baptism of the Church of Rome.” Dr Thornwell main- 
tains the view, rejected by Reformation Churches in general, but 
formally accepted by the Old School Presbyterian Church of the United 
States in 1845, that Popish baptism is not valid. His article is valuable, 
partly as shewing what a very able man can say against the view com- 
monly received among Reformation divines (that Romish baptism is 
valid, because the Romish communion is a real though corrupted branch 
of the Christian Church), and mainly because here there is given, what 
is wanting in volume II., a careful statement by Dr Thornwell of the 
fundamental Protestant doctrine of justification by faith. The fourth 
volume is entitled, “ Ecclesiastical.” It contains discussions, under 
various sub-titles, on “ Church Officers,” “ Church Operations,” “ Church 
Discipline,” “The Church and Slavery,” “The Southern Presbyterian 
Church,” and “ The Church and Secular Societies,” along with an Appen- 
dix of “ Miscellanea,” which includes statements by Dr Hodge and 
others, criticised by Dr Thornwell. Of the articles on “ Church Officers,” 
a sample is reprinted in this number of our Review. Under the head of 
“Church Operations,” Dr Thornwell vigorously assails the American 
Church System of “ Boards,” specifically distinct from our British 
Presbyterian system of Assembly “Committees.” The articles on 
“Church Discipline ” will be read with interest by those who care about 
problems of Christian statesmanship in relation to testing circumstances. 
But the articles most vividly interesting to us in Britain are those under 
the heads of “The Church and Slavery,” and “The Southern Presby- 
terian Church.” For they enable us to comprehend what views of 
Christian truth and duty led such heroes as Robert Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson to devote their lives to civil war in defence of a political 
system bound up with slavery, and which have led the Southern Church 
to stand aloof from the Northern Church, even after that political 
system has definitively ceased to be. 

In relation to slavery, Dr Thornwell’s position is, that bond-service 
is intrinsically lawful, as appears from the fact that bond-service has 
had place in the political or social system of civilised nations in general, 
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and that, in especial, slave-holders were unchallenged members of the 
Church of God under the old dispensation and in the apostolic age. So 
far; we regard his position as unassailable. We believe that, so far, his 
position is coincident with that of Dr Hodge. But, even supposing that 
slave-holding is not intrinsically sinful, the question remains, Whether 
the American system of slavery did not involve sin, so clearly that a 
Christian Church, though not (perhaps) excommunicating all slave- 
holders, was bound to protest against that system? Did not the system, 
by disregarding the sanctity of the marriage bond and family relation- 
ship, violate moral law? Did it not, by deliberately preventing men 
from growing up to the fulness of nianhood, involve a continuous out- 
rage on humanity? Bond-service, as such, does not necessarily involve 
this inhumanity and ungodliness. But the American system of bond- 
service appeared to involve it; and Dr Thornwell, at best, does not 
fairly grapple with the question of the American system in the concrete, 
as distinguished from bond-service in the abstract. 

In relation to “The Southern American Church,” his statements are 
important historical monuments, which, we think, conclusively put the 
Northern Church in the wrong ; aye and until she obliterate from her 
records the brand of “rebellion” upon those who joined the great 
secession. Secession may have been politically a crime ; though the 
Northern States, with ever memorable magnanimity, did not, on account 
of this supposed crime, shed one drop of blood after they had got the 
upper hand. But it was worse than absurd for a Church to brand this 
supposed political crime as a scandalous sin. It is well known that the 
noble Robert Lee and others, in going into the “rebellion,” at the 
bidding of their respective States, were impelled, not by any sinful lust, 
but by regard to truth and duty as apprehended by them. They acted 
on a theory of the constitution of the United States—the theory of Con- 
federacy versus Federalism—which had: been maintained by not a few 
excellent citizens ever siuce those States began to be. Although, 
therefore, the Northern States had found it necessary to deal with this 
action as a political crime, it would, we repeat, have been worse than 
absurd for a Christian Church to regard it and brand it as a scandalous 
sin. We regret to say that the magnanimity of the Northern nation finds 
illustration of contrast in the relative action of the Northern Church. 
Can our British churches, in close alliance with that noble Northern 
Church, not do something towards getting them to obliterate the brand 
which she has affixed on the Southern ? 

We do not assume that an incorporating union of the Northern and 
Southern churches is necessary, or even desirable. In an empire so great 
as that of the United States, it may be found that a federal union of 
independent churches, analogous to the federal union of the States, is 
best for working purposes. The capabilities of Presbyterianism, at once 
flexible and strong, may thus find in America a demonstration more 
splendid than has been furnished elsewhere in the history of the Christian 
world. But at present, as between North and South, there is not even a 
federal union of American presbyterians. We trust that through 
the mediation of British presbyterian churches, the noble American 
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churches shall come into “ federal relations.” And in order to this end, 
we regard as the foremost indispensable means an excision by the Northern 
Church of everything in her record which sets forth secession as equiva- 
lent to scandalous sin. The editors’ work has been singularly well done 


« ake 


PRACTICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


Sermons by the late R. S. Candlish, D.D.; with a Biographical Preface. 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 


The preface to this volume gives a short but interesting outline of the 
life of Dr Candlish, which we welcome in the mean time ; while we wait 
with some impatience for the fuller record, here promised, of a career 
which would have been remarkable under any circumstances, but which 
became specially so in connection with the spiritual and ecclesiastical 
revolution with which it was identified. This volume, however, brings 
the author before us mainly in his character as preacher and pastor. 
We write the latter word advisedly ; for we hold it to be an error to 
draw a hard and fast line between these two functions,—restricting the 
one to the proclamation of the truth in public assembly, and the other 
to such offices of Christian love and care as are rendered to the several 
families and members of a flock. Much of the best and most effective 
pastoral work is done in the pulpit. In our judgment, among the most 
noticeable and admirable qualities of these sermons, are the keen insight, 
the rare skill, and the rich, loving sympathy with which the truth as it 
is in Jesus is applied to the wants, and sins, and sorrows of every class 
among his hearers. Dr Candlish’s subtle and searching intellect, keen- 
edged, and nimble as a Damascus blade in the most dexterous hand 
must always have made him an able controversialist ; but he would not 
have been, as he without doubt was, one of the best preachers of his 
time, had he not possessed also a glowing enthusiasm for the grand 
doctrines of the gospel, and a gracious sympathy with the souls of men. 
It would be out of keeping with the design of a notice like the present to 
attempt any analysis of Dr Candlish’s mind, or a full estimate of his 
powers, with the view of assigning him his permanent place among the 
great preachers and great men who help to mould their contemporaries, 
and who leave their mark on the Church of Christ for generations. The 
proper opportunity for such a task will be presented when his work 
comes to be recorded, and his hidden life revealed, in the promised 
biography. Meanwhile, we have pleasure in drawing attention to the 
remarkable discourses of this memorial volume, which it would be super- 
fluous, if not presumptuous, to commend ; aud which, even if disposed 
to do so, we should be withheld from criticising, both by respect for the 
revered and honoured author so recently gone from us, and by sympathy 
with all those who, when they read these words of life, which it was 
once their privilege and joy to hear at his living lips, will be forced to 
sigh “for the touch of a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice that is 
still.’ R, T. 
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The Word of Life: Being Selections from the Work of a Ministry. By 
Cuar.es J. Brown, D.D., Edinburgh. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


The author of these sermons is well known in Edinburgh, where he 
has exercised his ministry for well nigh forty years. He is justly held 
in high estimation, not only in the church to which he belongs, but, we 
may say, in all the churches. To the pen of Dr Brown we are already 
indebted for two or three other publications, such as the “ Divine Glory 
of Christ,” and a small volume, entitled “The Ministry,” containing 
several most judicious and useful addresses to students in divinity. And 
now, late in life, after serving his Master in the ministry for so long a 
period, he has been induced by friends to give to the public this 
selection of sermons, preached, from time to time, to his present congrega- 
tion. There are twenty-three discourses in all, along with several 
communion addresses. 

Those who are familiar with Dr Charles Brown as a preacher, will not 
be disappointed with the perusal of these sermons. They will not, indeed, 
feel similarly moved and stirred in reading the author’s printed sermons, 
as they would in listening to his loving voice, and to his well-known, 
animated, loving, spirit-stirring strains and appeals. It is one thing to 
listen to a preacher addressing us from the pulpit, and quite another to 
read his words in print. This holds true of most preachers, but specially 
so in the case of the author of these sermons, And so conscious was he 
himself of the fact, that he informs us this circumstance long held him 
back from committing some of his sermons to the press. 

Neither will those who know Dr Brown look for any attempt on his 
part to leave the “old paths,” and present the reader with new or 
startling aspects of the truth. While the defects are trifling,—such as 
redundancies in style, pardonable in extempore preaching, but not in 
written and printed discourses,—there can be no doubt as to the sterling 
truth of the matter in these sermons. The topics selected are varied and 
interesting. The theology, as was to be expected, is that of the Puritan 
divines, though clothed in a much more attractive dress. The central 
truths of Scripture are here brought forth and handled with much of the 
author’s spiritual warmth, and in an eminently pointed, practical, and 
experimental manner. In particular, these sermons abound with one 
well-known feature of Dr Brown’s preaching. We allude to the happy 
art of quoting exceedingly appropriate passages for the purpose of 
making Scripture shed light on Scripture, and thereby bringing out the 
hidden beauty and power of God’s own Word. Of course, this method 
may be carried to an extreme, and perhaps some may consider this has 
been done in the composition of these sermons. But we cannot help 
thinking that it were well if our students and junior ministers gave more 
heed to this feature in their preparations for the pulpit. In this and 
several other respects our author’s example is worthy of imitation. 
We have no hesitation in cordially recommending this volume. 


W. E. 
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For the Work of the Ministry: A Manual of Homiletical and Pastoral 
Theology. By Wm. GarveN Buarkiz, D.D., LL.D. Strahan. 1873. 

A System of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and other Speakers. 
By Geo. Winrrep Hervey, M.A. Houston & Sons. 1873. 


The variety of English works on Homiletics makes one welcome, with 
a touch of surprise, the simultaneous appearance of these two volumes. 
They are, however, as unlike one another as two books which cover in 
part the same field can well be. The Scottish Professor would find scant 
favour in the eyes of the English writer—for he has avowedly published 
his class lectures, and these, too, covering so extensive a range, as to make 
his treatment of homiletics proper of necessity more superficial than Mr 
Hervey approves. Dr Blaikie has, in truth, given us a handy, readable 
“manual” to the whole of that wide, and in this country little traversed, 
department of applied theology which deals with all the functions of the 
ministerial office. It would be ungracious to complain that, in attempt- 
ing so much, he has had to do his work somewhat cursorily The whole 
subject of worship, for example, is despatched in a single chapter of 
about twenty pages. But the value of his book is still farther narrowed 
by the fact, that he has avoided theory, sticks to minute practical rules, 
and views everything (as a Scottish Professor should) from a Presbyte- 
rian, and even a Scottish point of view. To be nothing if not “ practical,” 
is, indeed, the besetting sin of all English and American writers on the 
subject, and Dr Blaikie appears to be quite unacquainted with the 
Germans. Not a single German author figures in his Appendix on the 
literature of the subject. Yet in homiletics, especially, the only attempts 
to discover a trustworthy theory on which to found the practical art of 
Christian preaching, have been made in the works of Stier and Harms 
of Schweizer and Palmer. We could have wished from Professor Blaikie 
some exhibition of the interior relations of the Christian sermon to the 
Divine Word, to Cultus, and to the consciousness of the Church. In 
Scotland, especially, where the very perception of what Christian Cultus 
means has next to no existence, and where preaching has suffered 
seriously through its divorce from the life of the people, this would have 
had peculiar value. What Dr Blaikie has done, is to follow in the foot- 
steps of writers like Moore, Alexander, Kidder, Broadus, and Shedd. 
Many of the old sayings, apt counsels, quotations, and even familiar 
anecdotes, reappear in his pages. In this line, it is ample justice to say 
that he has done well. His chapters are better arranged than those of 
most of his predecessors ; his materials better handled ; his style more 
elegant. He is never dull ; while his suggestions are exceedingly sensible 
and well-considered. The chapters which bear upon such pastoral work 
as visitation, organization, and the numerous details of modern minis- 
terial activity, will be found specially fresh and helpful to young ministers, 
coming, as they do, from a pastor of such tried and successful experience 
as Dr Blaikie. 7% 

Mr Hervey’s is a more ambitious work. He “ endeavoured,” he tells 
us, “to find the true ground-work of homiletics, and to reduce the 
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science to something like a clear and sufficient system.” He treats the 
eloquence of the pulpit as a peculiar variety of rhetoric ; and the two 
chief points in which he finds its peculiarity to rest are these :—(1.) 
That the true models for the rhetoric of the preacher are the public 
addresses of the Hebrew prophets, the sermons of our Lord, and the 
sacred speeches of Peter, Stephen, and Paul. Hence he devotes a deal 
of attention to deduce from such Scripture examples the rules to be 
observed under each head of rhetoric, such as invention and style. (2.) 
His other principle is, that the preacher is really, in a sense, a prophet 
too, and has promised to him a special assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
which our author terms “ partial, or homiletical inspiration.” Though 
we have named this last, Mr Harvey puts it foremost, and devotes to it 
his first book, which is, we think, the freshest and most valuable portion 
of his work. There is nothing fanatical in his handling of this delicate 
subject, but a great deal that is most wise, and very well adapted to 
solemnise and profit every preacher. For the rest, we can only say that 
Mr Harvey’s handling of the various matters which fall under the usual 
divisions of rhetoric is very simple, and, if a trifle tedious, yet full in 
every page with evidences of a very varied and copious reading. . 
D. 


The Book of Common Prayer Revised. London: Prayer Book Revision 
Society. Ewins & Co. 1874. 


The Society for the Revision of the Prayer-book has for a good many 
years been pressing that subject on the public and the legislature with 
very little success. It is curious that it should only now have completed 
its own revised recension, embodying the changes it desire. One would 
have thought such a work should have been its earliest care ; and that, 
if not issued before, it would hardly have been deemed worth while now 
when the chance of legislative interference to reform the Church of Eng- 
land is less than ever. Yet here it is at last ; with of course little change 
in the order of daily service, but all the old phrases, under which Laudism 
and Ritualism have found shelter, carefully expunged in a way that 
would have delighted the heart of a Puritan of the reign of James, The 
one fatal defect is that it comes too late ; too late for success ; too late 
even for justice, since the objectionable clauses can plead equally with 
the innocent ones the prestige of law and usage for three centuries ; too 
late, certainly, for the consistency of the amiable revisionists, Their 
changes are substantially, often verbally, the same with those made 
by the Free Church of England, whose revised Book of Common Prayer 
(London: Johnson, Fleet Street, x-p.) is in use throughout its congrega- 
tions. The difference is, that the Free Church of England has taken up 
a position where it can use its revised prayer-book ; whereas evangelical 
churchmen of the Revision Society cling to a position where they are 
doomed to use a Prayer-book they object to, with no reasonable hope of 
ever being allowed to change one word of it. Ep. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


In the Holy Land. By the Rev. Anprew Taomson, D.D. London : 
Nelson & Sons. 1874. 


It must be confessed that one takes up a book of this sort with some 
misgiving. The “Holy Land” has suffered a good deal from tourists, 
who rushed into print after having (in Dr Thomson’s words) “ skimmed 
the surface of the land like summer swallows;” and readers who are, 
with a touch of impatience, awaiting the slow but reliable results of the 
“ Exploration Fund,” are apt to care for nothing less full or scientific. 
Now, the book before us professes to be nothing more than notes of a 
“ short clerical furlough,” and it is no more ; but it is good of its kind. 
Dr Thomson has a quick, shrewd eye, a facile pen, and a reverent spirit, 
well-stored with Scripture. He made good use of his time. He 
travelled in good company: Professor Milligan of Aberdeen, and the 
late Emanuel Deutsch (whose literary remains have just appeared in a 
collected form) were of his party. In fact, one of these chapters records 
a rain-storm at Sychar, which, by sowing the seeds of disease, probably 
hastened, if it did not cause, the early loss of that lamented scholar. 
What the party did, and what they saw, are told in a fluent, pleasant 
style, well suited to the periodicals in which the substance of the volume 
first appeared ; and if they neither did nor saw anything very remark- 
able, still there is a freshness about Palestine, as seen by watchful eyes 
and described in honest words, which is always attractive. 

Impressed with the fact, which is worth noting, that Oriental customs 
are being changed so rapidly, that “we have need to make haste if we 
would catch the old picture of the East entire,” Dr Thomson paid 
special heed to illustrations of Scripture in actual life, and he was happy 
in finding them. Thus, e.g., on the Bethany road he met a man riding 
on an ass’ colt, “the mother ass coming up immediately behind him ;” 
near Siloam, he had stones flung at him by a maniac among the tombs; 
and the difficulty about the fig-tree which Jesus blasted, he thinks 
solved itself, also on the road to Bethany, by a tree which he found 
during Passion week, “ several weeks in advance of all the others,—all 
green with foliage, and with ripe fruit underneath it” [7 e. underneath 
its leaves]. “The fruit,” he adds, “ was still sweet, even to the smell, 
when we opened our package two months afterwards.” In explanation 
of Mary’s apparent negligence in Luke ii. 44, he tells us, as a fact, that 
on the first day of a journey travellers do not start “till within a few 
hours of sunset,” and gives as the reason for this “ very ancient custom,” 
that, “if on the first evening of unloading the baggage, it was found 
that anything of value had been left behind, or anything indispensable 
to the journey unprovided, there might yet be time to return and procure 
it.” In spite of Dr Thomson’s “uniform experience,” this is certainly 
not an invariable rule ; one would like to know if the practice is really 
general, Speaking of this passage in Luke reminds us that Dr Thomson 
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found the original of Holman Hunt’s chief figure in his “ Finding in the 
Temple,” in the person of “a youth of twelve years of age, the most 
beautiful lad we ever looked upon,” who is a grandson of the Samaritan 
High Priest. This is curious, when one recalls the claims of the 
Samaritans to a partially Hebrew lineage. Our traveller ventures the 
mournful prediction, that another century will probably see the whole 
Samaritan Church in its sepulchre. In that event, this beautiful lad 
who sat for the youthful Christ of Mr Hunt, may chauce to prove the 
last of the High Priests on Gerizim. 

Dr Thomson is usually cautious and well-informed on the subject of 
“holy places.” But while he rejects the traditional “ Holy Sepulchre,” 
on what seem to us barely conclusive grounds, he accepts the traditional 
Gethsemane on grounds still less conclusive. He admits that the 
original garden-(olive-farm, rather) must have been much larger. But, 
in any case, the present enclosed site must always have been a mere 
corner or tongue thrust forward betwixt bounding footpaths,—surely an 
unlikely retreat for one in search of solitude, shadow, and quiet. The 
site of Sodom, too, he still places to the south-east of the Dead Sea, with- 
out noticing the recent researches of Canon Tristram, who has, with 
extreme probability, identified Zoar with a ruin on its north-eastern 
shore, which would place the perished cities in the Ghor. Opinion seems to 
be settling down in favour of Tell Hum as the Capernaum of the Gospels ; 
and Dr Thomson has advanced additional evidence to that urged by 
Captain Wilson in favour of Khan Minyeh being the western Bethsaida, 
from the peculiar adaptation of its little bay for the protection of fishing- 
boats, and from the abundance of fish at this particular spot. On the 
difficult question of the Mount of Beatitudes, our author pronounces in 
favour of Hattin ; but he has surely made a strange slip in citing the 
words, “ a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without your Father,” as if 
they occurred in the Sermou on the Mount. We are sorry to learn that 
Jacob's well has been “ clogged up with great stones, which had evidently 
been hurled in by the united strength of many men, and had stopped 
each other’s progress a long way from the bottom.” It is sad to find one 
of the most unquestioned of the sacred spots turned into “ an absolute 
ruin” by the wilful violence of fanatical Moslems. With a just instinct 
for the unchanged features of the Bible land, Dr Thomson dwells fondly 
on the ancient wells at Nazareth and Cana; he has omitted the one at 
Bethany, which stands close by the main road, and, though little noticed 
by travellers, bears traces of great antiquity. When the book reaches 
its second edition—as we hope it soon will—the anachronism on p. 79, 
which speaks of Saladin as having flourished “in the sixteenth century,” 
should -be corrected. Perhaps, also, perfect taste might lead to the 
omission of certain repeated references to Monsignor Capel and his 
“most brilliant prize,” the Scottish Marquis, whom the author found 
kneeling before a temporary altar on the banks of the Jordan. These 
are but slight blemishes ; and on the whole we welcome Dr Thomson’s 
book as a thoroughly sound, honest piece of work, full of good descrip- 
tive writing, and of close observation of all that a passing tourist could 
be expected to observe. Ep. 
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Literary Remains of the late Emanuel Deutsch; with a brief Memoir. 
London : John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1874. 


A feeling of deep regret was excited last spring when tidings reached 
England of the death of the eminent Jewish scholar whose article on the 
Talmud in the Quarterly Review had a few years ago created so profound 
an impression upon the public mind. A perusal of the volume just 
published will deepen this feeling of regret. The “Remains” are too 
fragmentary to be satisfactory, but they shew that Mr Deutsch possessed 
almost unrivalled qualifications for the task to which he had addressed 
himself. Learned, as few men in Europe were, in a lore which is gener- 
ally supposed to make those who devote themselves to it dull and pedantic, 
he wrote on his Semitic subjects with a poetical grace and a passionate 
enthusiasm which delighted the general public. The human interest to 
him always preponderated over the learned, and the result was, that he 
was eagerly listened to by those who would have listened to no other 
writer on such subjects. In addition to his famous Talmud article, we 
have in the present volume several lectures reprinted which he delivered 
in various towns in England. In these lectures the writer’s aim is the 
same as in the article, to shew that there are life and poetry, deep 
thoughts and pleasant fancies, hidden in the ponderous tomes of the 
Jewish “ Hansard,” from which even professed scholars so often turn 
away in despair. 

“ Between the rugged boulders of the law,” he writes, “ which bestrew 
the pass of the Talmud, there grow the blue flowers of romance and 
poetry, in the most Catholic and Eastern sense. Parable, tale, gnome, 
saga,—its elements are taken from heaven and earth ; but chiefly and 
most lovingly from the human heart and from Scripture ; for every verse 
and every word in this latter became, as it were,a golden nail upon 
which it hung its gorgeous tapestries.” 

Besides the articles on the Talmud, Islam, the Targums, the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and other similar themes, the volume contains some charm- 
ingly written papers upon other subjects. There are “ Five Letters on 
the (Ecumenical Council,” which appeared originally in The Times; a 
_ review of M. Renan’s second work, Les Apétres ; and a paper which ap- 

peared in the Saturday Review, on “ Hermes Trismegistus.” To this last 
we would specially call attention, as an example of the power of the writer 
to throw the charm of life and reality even around subjects farthest 
removed from modern sympathies. Not the least interesting part of the 
book is the brief Memoir, in which the story of a scholar’s life is simply 
and gracefully told by an anonymous friend. From it we Jearn that he 
was a native of Prussian Silesia, and at the age of eight was placed under 
the care of his uncle, a learned Rabbi, who appears to have been almost 
as exacting a taskmaster, though a kinder one, than the father of Mr 
John Stuart Mill. At sixteen he found his way to Berlin, where he 
studied Hebrew and Greek, history and criticism, under eminent pro- 
fessors of the university. Mr Deutsch himself thus described his life in 
Berlin : 
“While Hengstenberg insisted with stentorian voice on every word of 
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Scripture being verbally inspired, and the Hyksos being the sons of 
Jacob, Vatke, next door to him, represented the furthest steps of the 
non-Mosaic origin and authorship even of the Ten Commandments. 
Then, leaving these theological arenas, I found myself at the feet of 
Boeckh, who, with attic grace, opened up the arena of classic Hellas, 

ing the ciste mystice me clear revelations. Under his guidance 
I saw that favoured branch of mankind at their play, in their earnestness, 
in the house and the market-place, in war and peace ; their slaves, their 
women and children, their seers and priests, their poets and poetesses ; 
and this while Meimeke taught me Horace by the light of Herman and 
Heine. And to open my eyes for the greater future of human strivings. 
how out of barbarism grew the light and glory of the Renaissance, and 
thence to the presence of our own day,—and to shew the bright germs of 
those goodly trees of freedom under whose shadows the people diem 
now dwell,—was there not Ranke? while Ritter took us ‘ from Green- 
land’s icy mountains to Sah’ra’s burning sands,’ and spoke of all plants, 
from the cedars of Lebanon to the hyssop that grows in the ruins of 
Vizagapatam. To enable me better to understand the British Museum, 
the treatises on the Mine and Thine, and the Gate of the Trover, was 
there not Stahl, the brilliant and erudite German Disraeli, who defended 
throne and state, and a faith not that of his fathers, and interpreted to 
us the Pandects and the Institutes?” 


Like many other learned Germans, young Deutsch found his way from 
Berlin to London, and joined the British Museum in 1855. In that 
service he remained until his death. The history of the closing scenes is 
very melancholy. He was most unwilling to leave the studies which he 
loved,—especially to abandon the hopes of completing his magnum opus 


on the Talmud, which was the work of his life. Witness these sad 
words : 


“T cannot,” he wrote, “ take comfort in the thought of death,—I want 
to live. There is so much life, hot full life, within, that it shrinks from 
darkness and deadness. I envy those who can fly on the mind’s win 
to this harbour of refuge ; I cannot follow, but keep tossing outside in 
my broken craft, through foam, and rock, and mist.” J. 


The Principles of the Westminster Standards Persecuting. By Witu1aM 
Marsua.t, D.D., Coupar-Angus. Edinburgh. 1873. 


This book is too much like the speech of a public prosecutor to be 
pleasant reading. The author argues his case with great clearness and 
force, but he shews no tenderness towards the venerable criminal. To 
do Dr Marshall justice, he admits that his book is simply an ecclesiastical 
pamphlet, which has somehow grown into a goodly volume ; and this, 
taken in connection with the fact that it had its origin in an ecclesiastical 
conflict of singular acrimony, may explain, if not altogether justify, some 
rather sharp personalities which are no ornament to its pages. A more 
important point than the taste of the book, however, is the amount of 
truth to be conceded to the views which Dr Marshall advocates. Do the 
Westminster Standards really teach persecuting principles in religion ? 
It is difficult to resist the evidence adduced by Dr Marshall, which seems 
to shew that their compilers were prepared to deal with heretics and 
infidels, and that through the action of the State, in a manner which falls 
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little, if at all, short of persecution. At the same time it must not be 
forgotten, that in those days Government possessed by common consent 
rights and duties with regard to religion which it does not possess now. 
Although, however, we are not prepared to defend the statements of the 
authors of the Confession, still less are we prepared to endorse those of 
Dr Marshall. According to him a man is persecuted when he suffers on 
account of religion, no matter of what character his religion be, or whether 
he has any religion at all. To exclude a man from a civil post because 
of his religion, is, according to Dr Marshall, clearly persecution. But 
what does such a principle lead to? The Christian statesman who has 
to select a teacher (say) of philosophy in a university, and who prefers an 
otherwise less qualified candidate over one more highly qualified who 
openly advocates infidel opinions, is, according to these views, neither 
more nor less than a persecutor. The voter who refuses his vote to an 
otherwise highly competent Parliamentary candidate, because he is an 
atheist, is no less a persecutor. If we accept these principles, we seem 
shut up to this conclusion (which was that of Tertullian, and which is 
adopted, we understand, by some small sects at the present day), that 
political life and action are inadmissible to a Christian man. If, in 
making his decisions, he may not be influenced as a motive by that which is 
nearest his heart, we certainly do not see how a Christian can accept the 
function of Government, whether in the superior office of statesman or 
the inferior office of voter. In all decisions regarding a choice of men 
for the work of teaching or governing his country, he must be allowed to 
give due weight to their views regarding religion. It does not follow 
from this that he will in all cases decide against the irreligious men, for 
he may often feel that by forbearance and concession to such men he may 
be acting more in the spirit of Christ than by opposing them, but he 
must reserve to himself the right, whether as statesman or as citizen, of 
refusing to such men a post which is wholly or in part in his gift, on 
religious grounds, without incurring the odious charge of persecution. 
J. G. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Perhaps the place of honour this quarter belongs not to any new book, 
but to a reprint. Yet we should have attached still more importance to 
the Messrs Clark’s recent issue of Calvin's Jnstitutio Christiane Religionis 
(2 vols., Edinburgh, 1874), had it been really a new edition, and not a 
simple reprint of Tholuck’s edition, familiar for years to divines. Though 
these volumes bear the imprint of an Edinburgh house, and wear the 
shapely aspect we have learned to associate with Messrs Clark’s theological 
publications, the sheets have been printed in Germany, and profess to be 
no more than a simple re-issue, without a note or even word of preface, of 
the most accurate edition of Calvin’s great work hitherto executed by any 
scholar. Still we are thankful to welcome this reappearance of the 
master of Reformation theology in a shape so accessible to students and 
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so handy for use. Dr Dods’ “ Augustine Series” of translations goes 
steadily forward. The latest instalment, forming the first issue for the 
third year of publication, is before us, and we desire again to renew our 
very cordial recommendation of this important publication. One of the 
volumes on our table contains (without any preface) the first part of 
Augustiue’s 7'ractates on St John’s Gospel (Clark, 1873). The translator, 
Rev. John Gibb, has studied faithfulness, which indeed, more than 
idiomatic elegance, seems to characterise most of this series. And 
rightly ; for Augustine’s sentences are often hard to reproduce in their 
compressed or involved sense, and the English which strives to reflect 
his thoughts with exactness will sometimes be of necessity a little 
cramped, But the work done here is yery honest careful work, and the 
same may be said for the whole of the other volume before us, which is 
from two different translators. It contains minor pieces. Professor 
Shaw of Derry has rendered the Enchiridion and the De Doctrind 
Christiand with admirable clearness and point. Mr Salmond of Barry 
has also enriched his scholarly versions both of the manual On Catechising 
and of the short and early treatise on the Symbolum A postolicum, written 
when the Father was only a presbyter (entitled, Faith and the Creed), by 
throwing into footnotes important variations in the text. 

In our last number we reviewed at length the leading positions of 
Ewald’s great work, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, apropos of the appearance 
of the work in an English version. Since then we have received the 
fifth volume (History of Israel, vol. V., Longmans, 1874) of the English 
edition (which corresponds to the fourth of the original German), trans- 
lated by Mr Estlin Carpenter, M.A. This volume covers what the 
author has termed the “ Hagiocracy,” or the period stretching from the 
fall of Jerusalem under the Chaldeans, to the complete subjugation of 
the nation by the Romans, that is, virtually, till the advent of Messiah. 
A concluding volume, on the time of our Lord, not yet translated, will 
complete this opus magnum. Students of the Old Testament who do not 
read German, will find the version of Mr Carpenter to read like an 
original composition, it is so fresh and living. The contents of this 
volume, too, embracing as it does a period (succeeding the close of the 
canon) less known and moulded by more varied influences than the 
earlier stages of Hebrew history, will have interest for many who would 
take just offence at Ewald’s rash and often audacious handling of his 
authorities, where the only authorities available are the inspired books 
of Holy Scripture. 

We have on our table this quarter an unusual number of publications 
designed to aid in private or domestic devotion. Dr Maxwell Nicholson, 
of St Stephen’s, Edinburgh, has prepared Family Prayers (Oliver & Boyd, 
1874) for a month, with thanksgivings, &c., for special occasions ; and 
Dr Oxenden, Bishop of Montreal (whose numerous evangelical volumes 
for plain readers are well known), has issued, in conjunction with Rev. 
C. H. Ramsden, a “second series” of his Family Prayers (Hatchards, 
1874). These also cover the mornings and evenings of a month. In 
both these volumes the prayers are simple, of moderate length, in bold 
type, and full of sound devotional matter. The Scotch one is, we think, 
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to be preferred for its greater completeness as well as variety, only here 
and there the sentences are rather long. The defect of both books is the 
absence of such a rich, chastened, and solemn style, laden with the 
Christian experience of generations, as can only be caught through long 
familiarity with the best of the ancient liturgies. The Gates of Prayer 
(Nisbet, 1874) is a book of daily private prayers, also for a month, by 
Dr Macduff, who has already done so much (in his Night and Morning 
Watches, and otherwise) to foster the spirit of worship. We can recom- 
mend it to those who find it difficult to use to profit the few precious 
minutes that have usually to be snatched from pressing engagements for 
personal communion with God. Under a fantastic title, Apples of Gold 
by Starlight (Williams & Norgate), which we do not profess to understand, 
Miss Stapleton has given us a brief text of Scripture, with an original 
verse of poetry, for every day in the year. Church of England readers 
will find much illustration of their Church service in a handy form in 
The Prayer Book, with Scripture Proofs and Historical Notes, by Theod. 
Wirgman, M.A. (Bemrose & Sons), though it professes to be no more 
than an abridgment of Bailey’s “ Liturgy compared with the Bible,” 
and an introduction to that and other full treatises on the subject. We 
cannot say much for the author’s logic. He thinks he can prove that 
the “ primitive liturgy must have had direct apostolic sanction,” because 
otherwise it is impossible to explain the agreement of all ancient offices 
in their main points. This exaggeration of a bare probability into a 
demonstration is not very creditable. 

Of new expository books for the people, we can only acknowledge the 
second (concluding) volume of Bishop Oxenden’s Simple Exposition of 
the Psalms (Hatchard, 1874),—these are very slight notes indeed ; and 
Nehemiah the Tirshatha (Nisbet, 1874), by the Rev. J. M. Randall, a 
blind clergyman in Norfolk, who has dictated those sermons on what he 
justly calls a “rather neglected” book of Scripture, after preaching 
them to his village flock: a good specimen of pulpit lectures, plain, 
interesting, and profitable. 

Professor Witherow, of Magee College, has laid the Protestants of the 
North of Ireland under obligation by his careful and interesting history, 
Derry and Enniskillen in 1689 (Belfast, Mullan, 1873). From the original 
accounts of Walker, Mackenzie, Hamilton, M‘Carmick, and others, Mr 
Witherow has told over again with much fulness of detail the famous 
story how Irish Protestantism kept the walls of Derry, and fought the 
fight of Enniskillen—the story which glows on the vivid page of 
Macaulay. It is most desirable that the old animosity of creed and race 
should die out of the men of Ulster, instead of being annually inflamed 
into riot by faction-celebrations ; but it is not desirable at all that the 
men of Ulster should ever forget what they and the liberties of England 
owe to the hardihood and strenuous endurance of their forefathers. We 
cannot too highly praise the admirably fair and Christian temper in which 
Professor Witherow hag handled this rather delicate subject, or the 
lessons he draws from it. Warm as he is in his admiration for the 
Presbyterians of 1689, and thankful for the issue of the strife, he closes 
with a manly expostulation to his co-religionists not “to celebrate the 
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victories of their ancestors in any form that is calculated to excite the 
prejudices and provoke the ill-will” of their neighbours. “No truly 
brave man,” he says, “ever insults the vanquished by reminding him 
and his, years afterwards, of the defeat.” May these wise words be 
weighed by the Orangemen of Ulster ! 

We give a very cordial welcome to a memorial volume which many 
will enjoy: Select Remains of Islay Burns, D.D. (Nisbet, 1874). The 
“Remains” consist of a dozen sermons, and nearly as many other lectures 
and essays, selected from his papers by his cousin, the Rev. J. C. Burns, 
of Kirkliston. Professor Blaikie has prefixed a genial and appreciative 
“Memoir,” not too long, yet not at all sketchy, which originally appeared 
(in a briefer form) in the Sunday Magazine. The part of the volume 
which will draw most readers will probably be the specimens of Professor 
Burns’ Apologetic Lectures. They shew a capable and cultured man, 
full of the Christian spirit, and specially able to state the power of his 
faith to meet the deeper indestructible needs of human nature, The 
selection closes with an article which appeared originally in our own 

ges. 

We must await the appearance of the second volume before we are able 
to speak fully of the late Dr Guthrie’s Autobiography and Memoir (Isbister 
& Co., 1874); but we may here say a word on that unfinished auto- 
biography of which we now possess the sole fragment we shall ever have. 
It is to this part of the volume all its readers have eagerly turned, and 
we fear the result in many instances has been rather disappointing. It 
is readable, of course, and the picture of provincial life in Scotland early 
in the century has touches of real value ; but it fails completely to put 
before us any aspect of Thomas Guthrie, except the most outward one ; 
and it is, besides, so full of blemishes, which a second revision would have 
pruned away, that one almost regrets, for its author’s fame, that such a 
defective torso was suffered to appear. It says much for his two sons 
who are at work on the “ Life,” that they have been able in the remainder 
of the volume to go over the same ground without producing any sense 
of iteration. We look forward with interest to the completion of their 
filial task. 

Faith-Work (Isbister, 1874) is the title of a small volume in which the 
Rev. W. E. Boardman has told the story of the labours of Dr Cullis, a 
Boston physician, who was led by the death of his wife to devote himself 
for Christ’s sake to found and maintain a Home in that city for con- 
sumptive patients, as well as other charities, His is a sort of repetition 
of Mr Miiller of Bristol’s experience, and the record is very interesting. 
The Religious Tract Society send us a short record by Major-General 
Lake, C.S.L, of the faithful work done in India during a long term of 
service by the late lamented Sir Donald M‘Leod, C.B., K.C.S.I. Much 
of it is a reprint from the Sunday at Home. It deserved to be illustrated 
with a better portrait of the distinguished governor of the Punjab, 
From the same Society we have also received a useful, though unpre- 
tending little book, very fit to be put at this time into the hands of 
young men who are honest doubters, not confirmed sceptics : Cautions for 
Doubters, by the Rev. J. H, Titeomb, M.A. To minds shaken by the 
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plausible and confident objections so freely urged against Scripture and 
éven against a personal Deity, Mr Titcomb presents not so much counter 
arguments as considerations which may make the reverent and cautious 
pause before they commit themselves to an unbelief which is to the full 
as dogmatic as the belief which it opposes. Naturally, there is a copious 
use made of the argument from analogy. The tone is candid and the 
style quite perspicuous. The Old Book Tested, by the Rev. John White 
(Hodder & Stoughton), is a book of the same class, but of far less value. 
It consists of popular lectures delivered by its author, who is a congrega- 
tionalist minister in Belfast. 

What Mr Gilfillan, of Dundee, calls his “prose poem” in honour of 
the Bards of the Bible, has just reached its sixth edition (London: 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co., 1874) ; and a poem which might about as well 
be in prose has reached us, not only in a new, but in a highly elegant 
edition, with gilt edges and red lines round every page, we mean Mr 
Bickersteth’s Yesterday, To-day,and for Ever (Rivingtons, 1873). There 
must be people who succeed in perusing this formidable epic in twelve 
books, to which Pollock himself is light reading, but we have not found 
it practicable. Religious Poems, by the author of “Stepping Heaven- 
ward” (Nisbet & Co.), are full of piety and contain a few hymns of value, 
but the collection is too large and indiscriminate. 

Mrs Bayley, the authoress of “ Ragged Homes,” is convinced that “ the 
mothers alone will not mend such homes,” and therefore proposes work- 
ing-men’s classes for the study of the Bible. In Long Evenings and Work 
to do in Them (Nisbet, 1874), will be found some specimens of instruc- 
tion for such classes. We wish the earnest authoress success in her 
efforts to enlist ladies in work which seems quite suitable to them. We 
have seldom seen a better book of sermons for the little folk than the 
Rev. Mr Wilson of the Barclay Church, Edinburgh, has given us in The 
Gospel and its Fruits (Nisbet, 1874). It contains a series of complete 
services, hymns and prayers included ; and parents who will use it for 
the church in their house will thank us for recommending it. A third 
series of Sermons by the late Rev. E. L. Hull, B.A., suggests how the two 
former series have been appreciated. They are far above the common 
run of similar productions. 































PRESBYTERIAN UNITY: AN ADDRESS FROM AMERICA.* 


— )—_—— 


To the Churches of Christ, organised on Presbyterian 
principles, throughout the world. 


HURCHES ‘of the Presbyterian family are found, though 
under a variety of names, in Europe, in America, in Australia, 
and in the mission fields of Asia and Africa. If these could 
be regarded as one communion, they would constitute, perhaps, 
the largest Protestant Church in the world. But, at present, 
they are united by no visible bond, either of fellowship or of 
work. Of late, however, it has occurred simultaneously to a 
number of minds in different countries, that those who hold to the 
Presbyterian form of Church government may, in perfect con- 
sistency with their well-known and general interest in all the 
branches of the Church Universal, inquire for some way of coming 
into formal communion with each other, and of promoting great 
causes by joint action. 

It is not proposed to form an organic union of all the Presby- 
terian Churches throughout the world. It is evident that one 
General Assembly could not regulate, with advantage, the internal 
economy of Churches in such widely separated countries as Swit- 
zerland, Germany, France, England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
Australia, the United States, and Canada. Great injury might 
arise from any attempt to interfere with these different Churches 
in the management of their own affairs; for all ecclesiastical 
history shews that serious dangers are to be apprehended from 
the establishment of any central power, which would be almost 
sure to interfere with the liberty of local Churches and of indi- 
viduals. Some denominations, moreover, have grand historical 
recollections which they wish to cherish; and some regard it as 
their duty to bear a testimony in behalf of truths which others 
seem to them to overlook. In these circumstances, the Churches 
will not be asked to merge their separate existence in one large 

* Just as we go to press, we have received this important document from 
Principal M‘Cosh, and gladly give it a place in our pages.—Ep. B. and F. E. 
Review, 
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organisation, but, retaining their self-government, to meet with 
the other members of the Presbyterian family to consult for the 
good of the Church at large and for the glory of God. 

In order that a Church be entitled to join this union, it should 
hold to the Presbyterian form of government, and have a creed 
in accordance with the Consensus of the Reformed Churches. No 
new creed or formulary of any kind is contemplated. 

Several formal steps have been taken with the view of effecting 
this Presbyterian union. The subject was specially brought 
before the great meeting held in Philadelphia in 1872, to celebrate 
the Tercentenary of the Scottish Reformation. The General 
Assembly of 1873 of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America unanimously adopted resolutions in favour of an 
(Ecumenical Council of Presbyterian Churches, and appointed a 
Committee to have its resolutions carried into effect. In the 
same year, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland passed a series of like resolutions; and it is ready to join 
with other Churches in seeking the same great end. 

Having respect to this concurrent expression of feeling, the 
Committee of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America availed themselves of the presence 
of so many Presbyterian ministers and elders at the Conference of 
the Evangelical Alliance in New York, in 1873, to hold a meeting 
for a comparison of views on this subject. The meeting was held 
on October 6th. About one hundred and fifty persons attended, 
coming f.om various Presbyterian denominations in widely distant 
countries; from the principal Presbyterian Churches in the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada; from England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland; from Italy and Germany.* The utmost 
cordiality was shewn at the meeting, and the following resolutions 
were adopted unanimously : 


1. That whereas the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, and the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of Ireland, at their last meetings, passed resolutions in 
favour of an (Ecumenical Council of Presbyterian Churches, we, provi- 
dentially brought together at this time, and belonging to various branches 
of the Presbyterian family, cordially sympathise with these movements 
toward a General Council of the Presbyterian Churches in various lands. 

2. That the following gentlemen + be a Committee to correspond with 
individuals and with organised bodies in order to ascertain the feeling of 





* The French-speaking. deputies to the Alliance were otherwise engaged 
that evening, but a separate meeting was afterwards held with them, when 
they approved most heartily of the action that had been taken. 

+ The names of the Committee so appointed are signed to this address. 
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Presbyterians in regard to such Federal Council, and to take such 
measures as may in their judgment promote this object. 

3. That this Committee be authorised to co-operate, as far as possible, 
with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, and 
with the Committee of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America. 

The Committee thus appointed have a deep sense of the respon- 
sibility laid on them. While they believe that the cause is good, 
and that there is sufficient popular opinion in its behalf to secure, 
with the blessing of Almighty God, its ultimate success, they fear 
lest they should take any step that might injure so noble an 
undertaking. They therefore desire to begin and carry on all 
their measures under the guidance of the wisdom that is from 
above. All that they propose at present is to ask, as they now 
do, every Presbyterian organisation in the world: 


First, Zo express in a formal manner its approval of the object ; and, 


Sreconpiy, Zo appoint a Committee to meet or correspond with 
Committees from other Presbyterian Denominations, for the purpose of 
arranging for a meeting or convention of Representatives to be appointed 
by the Denominations, which meeting may effect an Organisation, and 
determine its character and practical modes of action. 


Meanwhile, they solicit attention to the following benefits which, 
by the grace of God, may be expected to flow from the proposed 
union : 

1. It would exhibit before the world the substantial unity, quite 
consistent with minor diversities, of the one great family of Pres- 
byterian Churches. 

2. It would greatly tend to hold up and strengthen weak and 
struggling Churches, by shewing that they are members of a large 
body. The Protestant Churches of the Continent of Europe, for 
example, feel the great need of sympathy and support from 
Churches more favourably situated. 

8. It would enable Churches, which are not inclined to organic 
union, to manifest their belief in the unity of the Church and to 
fraternise with those whom they love, while they still hold to their 
distinctive testimony. 

4. Each Presbyterian Church would become acquainted with 
the constitution and work of sister Churches, and their interest in 
each other would be proportionally increased. Some might be led 
in this way to see in other Churches excellencies which they would 
choose to adopt. 

5. The Churches may thus be led to combine in behalf of the 
truth, and against prevalent errors; as, for instance, to defend the 
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obligations of the Sabbath, to resist the insidious efforts of the 
Papacy, especially in the matter of education, and to withstand 
Infidelity in its various forms. 

6. Without interfering with the free action of the Churches, 
this Council might distribute judiciously the evangelical work in 
the great field, “‘ which is the world;” allocating a sphere to each, 
discouraging the planting of two congregations where one might 
serve, or the establishment of two missions at one place, while 
hundreds of other places have none. In this way the resources of 
the Church would be husbanded, and her energies concentrated 
on great enterprises. 

7. It would demonstrate to the Christian world these great 
facts in the working of the Presbyterian system: That, by its 
reasonable polity, it consists with every form of civil government ; 
that, by the simplicity of its usages, it is adapted to all the vary- 
ing conditions of the Church upon the earth; and that, by its 
equal distance from license and arrogance, it is best prepared to 
recognise the kinship of all believers. 

8. It would manifest the proportions and power of the Presby- 
terian Churches, and thus offer effectual resistance to the exclusive 
pretensions of Prelacy and Ritualism in all their forms. 

9. From such a Council, hallowed and quickened by the 
Redeemer’s presence, there might proceed, as from a heart, new 
impulses of spiritual life, bringing every member of the Church 
into closer fellowship with his Divine Master, into deeper affection 
for his brethren for his Master’s sake, and into more entire 
consecration of all his powers to the Master’s work. 


Howarp Crossy, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor, New York University, N. Y. 
J. W. Dawson, Principal Macgill College, Montreal, Canada. 
Wm. PAxton, D.D., New York, Presbyterian Church, U. 8. A. 


H. D. Gans, > Reformed Church in America. 
Howe. PowE.Lt, ae Welsh Presbyterian Church. 
“H. L. GRANDLIENARD, ,, French Evangelical Church. 
Joan Hatt, D.D., - Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 
Davip GreEae@, mr Reformed Presbyterian Church. 
Wm. Ormiston, D.D., __,, Reformed Church in America. 


J.H. A. Bompercer, D.D., Lancaster, Pa., Reformed Church in the U.S. 

James Murray, D.D., Modr. Pres. Ch. of the Lower Provinces of B. N. A. 

G. D. Matuews, New York, United Presbyterian Church, Secretary. 

James M‘Cosn, D.D., LL.D., President of the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton, N. J., Chairman. 


New York, 1874. - 











